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Tuoucu we have sometimes wished that it were possible to have 
the views of a seraph on the history of the inhabitants of this 
planet, we have been compelled, by the hopelessness of such a 
fancy, to turn to the speculations of men. We have waded through 
the philosophies of ancient sages; and we have encountered 
these old familiars over and over again in the theories of modern 
times. Our researches have led us little further than the humi- 
liating conviction, that man is to himself still the darkest of all 
mysteries.— Many a reader would say, ‘Have you not a revelation 
from God? and, in that revelation, have you not an infallible 
guide to a yo conclusion? We are satisfied, on grounds which 
have never been shaken, that we have a revelation from God, 
and that one of the purposes of that revelation is to give us 
views of the moral history of our race which go deeper than 
human genius ever penetrated ; and we, moreover, believe most 
firmly that it is only as these lights are reverently followed, that 
the true philosophy of man can be attained. But, having these 
lights, and following them, as we trust, in the spirit of docile 
learners, it is our conviction that the unbelieving speculator can 
be met on his own ground,.and that it can be proved to him that 
the application of the most rigid tests of which the subject is 
capable, and of the severest reasonings which the keenest in- 


tellect can practise, have led to no views of human nature which 
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2 MAN IN HIS MORAL RELATIONS. 


do not harmonize, so far as they reach, with those which are 
revealed in Scripture. We are willing to admit all the difficulties 
which the human mind feels in forming for itself a clear and full 
— of belief on this subject. At the same time, we think 
there is a mode of accounting for those difficulties, even without 
being able entirely to remove them. If it could be made to 
appear that, in regard to these difficulties, nothing is gained by 
either denying the inspiration, or modifying the representations 
of Scripture, and that contradictions in fact, as well as in abstract 
argument, can be arrayed against all human theories, it must be 
admitted that service would be done to the cause of truth, by 
whatever name that truth may be designated, whether philosophy 
or theology. We would not forget the well-known warning of 
Bacon against the admixture of philosophy with religion, to the 
injury of both. 

In pure science, in physics, in psychology, in medicine, in 
several departments of the social economy,—jurisprudence, and 
politics, there are principles and facts for working out the 
problems with which men, as philosophers, are conversant ; and - 
we are content that, in all such matters, men should be left to 
the functions of analysis, and to the inductions and analogies of 
practical philosophy. There is, however, a wide range of ques- 
tions universally interesting, and evermore pressing on us, with 
which the mind of man, unaided by revelation, has not proved 
itself competent to grapple. We do not say that such questions 
cannot be solved by reason; because there is no question that 
can be solved by reason absolutely, without information, in 
acquiring which the mind must ao something else besides 
reasoning ; because there is just as much reasoning in admitting 
and applying the revelations of Scripture, as there is in con- 
necting and applying any — in science, or any fact in 
nature ; and, because nearly all the truths of philosophy, once 
arrived at by reasoning, and always reducible by reasoning to 
their elements, come to be received and acted on by men, in 

neral, without thinking of the processes by which they have 

m reached, or the demonstrations by which they are upheld. 
In the case of religious faith, properly so called, a man’s reason 
for believing is his conviction that a revelation has been given 
from heaven of truths beyond the reach of sense, or experience, 
or analogy; and, when he believes, he does precisely what he 
does when he is laying hold of truth, for any reason whatever. 
There are illusions of the senses; there are fanciful analogies ; 
there are false testimonies; yet no man concludes, from these 
illusions, fancies, and falsehoods, that it is contrary to reason to 
believe our senses, or to trust to the guidance of analogy and 
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registered experience ; for there are methods, which have com- 
mended themselves to all sensible persons, and which are familiar 
to those who are conversant with these matters, of accounting 
for delusive perceptions, exposing the fallacy of unreal analogies, 
and distinguishing the fabulous narrative from the true. In like 
manner, there have been pretended revelations; but there are 
approved methods of ascertaining whether a professed revelation 
be really what it professes to be ; of vindicating the belief that a 
revelation subjected to roper tests, is divine; and, having be- 
come satisfied of the authority of the revelation, of showing cause 
for relying on that authority in subjects which, apart from revela- 
tion, are beyond our grasp. There may be mistakes in interpreting 
the revelation; there have been many such mistakes, arising 
from defective knowledge of language, from undisciplined judg- 
ment, from speculative or —— prejudices, from excess of 
imagination, and from undue anxiety for the consistency of 
system; but the existence of such mistakes is no proof that the 
substantial meaning of the revelation cannot be understood by 
enlightened minds with an honest purpose; and the belief of 
such minds, founded on a properly understood revelation, which 
they regard, on sufficient evidence, as having come from God, is 
the noblest exercise of reason in which man can be engaged. 
To believe, on sufficient grounds, any one proposition that can 
be expressed by language, is as legitimate an act of reason, as to 
believe, on equally suitable grounds, any other x gee that 
may be expressed in language, or represented by any. other 
signs. In the case of what we hold to be a divine revelation, 
the evidence is so natural, so luminous, so abundant, so varied, 
so harmonious, so remarkably growing and cumulative, that we 
maintain it to be a most flagrant dereliction of reason either to 
overlook it, or to reject the conclusions to which it leads.) And 
the authority of a revelation proved to be divine is so sublime a 
reason for nalloving what it teaches, that we can conceive of 
nothing less rational than the rejection of such doctrines: no 
reasons for rejecting them can approximate in the weight of their 
authority to the one reason for receiving them. Indeed, we are 
satisfied that there is always some way of accounting for a man’s 
refusal to accept as truth that which stands entirely on the 
authority of the Divine Revealer, which has nothing to do with 
what could, in any propriety of language, be described as the 
working of his reason. His inability to comprehend all that may 


be involved in a statement relating to the unseen world, or to 

the Supreme Being, is certainly a fact which he has a right to 

avow, and for which he is not, in any sense, to blame, unless 

it be, as is too often the case, the result of a want of voluntary 
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‘attention to themes that are interesting ‘only to the devout; 
“but his limited capacity is surely not to be the measure of the 
infinite. The statements of revelation on a given point may 
contradict the conclusions at which he has arrived, in the absence 
of sufficient light; but this agrees with the history of the progress 
of truth in all departments, the discoveries of one mind over- 
turning the opinions entertained by other minds, and by itself, 
before the discoveries revealed the truth. Since it is an affair 
of constant experience for the reason of one set of men to be 
vanquished by the higher reason of another set of men, need we 
marvel if the caihodied reason of all men, on large classes of mental 
inquiry, should vanish before the perfect intelligence of God? 
Now, this we take to be the state of affairs in the contest between 
the unbelievers and the believers, in relation to divine truth. 
It is not reason on the one side, and faith on the other. It is a 
question of the amount of reason on the one side, and the amount 
of reason on the other. If the proof of a divine revelation could 
be shown to be irrelevant or inadequate; if the interpretation of 
the revelation could be shown to be inaccurate; if the reasonings 
from the revelation could be shown to be fallacious—then the 
greater amount of reason would be with the unbeliever; but if, on 
the contrary, it can be shown that the proof of the revelation is of 
the right kind, and proportioned, in quantity, to the vast prac- 
tical consequences involved in the question ; that the words and 
hrases of this authenticated revelation are taken in the sense 
in which they were manifestly intended; and that the inferences 
from the principles enounced in the revelation are logically 
drawn: then,—the greater amount of reason is with the believer, 
—he has more reason for believing than the unbeliever has for 
disbelieving. Faith, as we understand faith, is reason, as we 
understand reason. Now, if the use of reason be correctly 
described as philosophy, and, if faith be the use of reason in 
the search of divine truth, what rational objection can the 
philosopher offer to our calling Faith the philosophy of revealed 
truth? We cannot understand why a moral philosopher, a lover 
of moral truth, should decline the use of any instrument that 
would enlarge his field of vision, or reject the illuminations of 
any mind that would enrich him with deeper and more fruitful 
principles, any more than we could understand the astronomy 
that would decline the use of Lord Ross’s telescope, or the 
chemistry that would scorn the discoveries of Cavendish, Black, 
and Priestley. If the judgments of philosophers are worthy of 
respect because of their talents, industry, or virtues, we are at a 
loss to comprehend, in any way that can give us satisfaction, why 
it is that on themes beyond the sphere of such thinkers, and yet 
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of the highest moment to the peace of individuals and to the 
social happiness of the world, there should be so much shyness 
towards the only writers that have shed any light on the unseen 
relations and he future destiny of man, and who declare in 
such express terms, and prove by arguments which we deem 
irrefragable, that their wisdom came to them immediately from 
God. We object to this, just now, because it is adverse to the 
interests of philosophy: it is the rejection of truth at the very 
point where truth is of the highest value, and in the very cir- 
cumstances in which it is accompanied by the strongest reasons 
for receiving it. We are not wishful that any truth should be 
given up. We have no desire to impose a single fetter on human 
reason. Instead of depressing philosophy we would raise it to 
that region in which the twilight of the morning, struggling with 
the vapours of a deep and narrow valley, is exchanged for the 
wide range of the mountain-top and the brightness of an un- 
clouded sky. 

Far as we are from discouraging freedom of thought, we know 
that freedom of thought is worse than useless if it does not lead 
to truth, and that, in fact, falseness of thought is the most 
degrading form of slavery. Yet to limit our view of human 
nature by the judgments of beings inheriting that nature, when 
we have within our reach the revealed judgment of the only 
Being that can fully understand it, is not freedom of thought, nor 
love of truth, nor philosophy. 

TueEn, how has it come to pass that this limitation has been 
made, and that men of large intelligence and of much worth 
have been so long and so tenaciously clinging to it? To unfold 
the causes of this state of things requires a careful investigation 
of some phases of mind while in a state of progressive inquiry, 
and of the external circumstances which have greatly shaped the 
courses of both philosophy and theology. In the early stages of 
philosophy, (we refer now to moral philosophy exclusively,) the 
methods of inquiry were such that undue weight was attached to the 
opinions of those great minds which left their impress on the schools 
that were founded by their instructions, and often distinguished 
by their names. After the introduction of Christianity, it became 
almost inevitably the custom for philosophers to become Christian 
teachers ; and they believed that they were magnifying their office 
and promoting the interests both of philosophy and of Christianity, 
when they strove to show that revealed truth was the harmony 
and the consummation of the doctrines of the schools. 

It followed from this process, that the aspects of theology were 
moulded by the principles of the received philosophy, coloured 
at one time by the gorgeous though dreamy imaginations of the 
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East, as they were refined by the taste of Plato’s beautiful genius ; 
and petrified, at another time, into the cold yet ingenious 
formalisms by which Aristotle had given precision and order to 
all the productions of human thought. e great revolution in 
the methods of philosophizing introduced by Bacon, tended to 
undermine the authority of all great names; to establish science 
on solid principles; to substitute induction for hypothesis, facts 
for opinions ; and to limit all theories within the range of actual 
observation and fair deduction from acknowledged truth. How- 
ever strong the disposition of the human mind to adhere to what 
has been long believed, it is not likely that the natural and safe 
method of arriving at the truth pointed out and partially illus- 
trated in the noble treatises of Bacon, would have advanced so 
slowly as it did in every walk of science, if the largest, the 
strongest, the most united, and the most experienced of human 
corporations had not risen against it. The false philosophy of 
darker ages had been mingled with theology, and the ret we 
felt that their system was endangered, and that their power was - 
threatened by the daring excursions of enfranchised intellect. It 
was human nature, clothed with the sanctity of religion, and 
wielding the forces by which the world is veled, that was startled 
by this new posture of affairs; and it was the same human nature, 
awakened by the light of knowledge, and seeking truth by in- 
dependent applications to the sources of truth, that found itself 
waa this disturbance. Instead of patiently and humbly, as 
omes fallible men, at all times, going to the sources of moral 
and religious truth, as well as to the sources of physical truth, all 
parties fell into the mistake of taking theology, as it stood, for 
the object of their defence, or of their attack. The philosopher 
ridiculed the churchman as the slave of superstition ; the church- 
man excommunicated the philosopher as an atheist; and thus 
Reason became the rallying point of the one party, and Faith the 
watchword of the other. 
Another of the causes leading to this kind of opposition 
between Faith and Reason may be found in the unexpected and 
brilliant discoveries which crowned the steady application of the 
inductive philosophy. It came on men like the creation of a 
new power. It seemed to them that such a power could fathom 
the depths of every mystery. In the hands of wise men—for all 
philosophers, be it softly said, are not wise men—this glorious 
instrument of discovery was aa directed to the finer ap- 
preciation and the more extensive collection of the facts on which 
men build the simplest argument for the fundamental truths of 
all religion,—the wisdom and the power of God. Pushing their 
inquiries still further, they made discoveries of equal magnitude 
in relation to the moral demanee and government of the unseen 
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Creator, and out of these discoveries they constructed a system 

of belief and a code of morals which were to lead men to truth, ah 

virtue, happiness, and, perhaps, to an endless life of joy here- ii 
T. 

To enunciate such a system was to assail more fatally the al 
already trembling system of the church. Here, once more, both | ara 
the contending parties committed a similar mistake. Instead of a) | 
adjusting dp dope of religion by the only standard that was 
ever proved to be divine, and because divine, either suited to 
this purpose or sufficient for it, they failed to see that the lights 
of natural theology fall only on this world, and on the present 
state of things in this world; that even within their own orbit, 
these lights are not always steady, and are surrounded by ad 
darkness; that the necessity ofa i; her illumination was rende 
apparent by the darkness thus made visible ; that there must be 
facts in the past of which natural science has found the traces 
indeed, but cannot give the explanation; that there must be 
ag ne at work in the government of men which are not yet 

lly developed; that there are conflicting conclusions drawn 
from what we do know, which can be harmonized only by some 
truths which as yet we do not know; and that, until we have 
more information than we can gather from the present constitu- 
tion, and the recorded history, of man, we are still entangled in 
hopeless perplexity on the first and last and most momentous of 
all questions. While this was the mistake of the philosophers, 
the mistake of the theologians was not less. They, on their pent 
failed to see that it could not be the design of revelation to deny 
those moral convictions on which some of its sublimer truths are 
based ; and that it was only by going along with the philosopher, 
as far as his philosophy ocala carry him, in exploring the 
principles of moral government, that they could hope to win his 
assent to truths which are based on those principles as they exist 
in the Eternal Mind, and then to other truths which pierce and 
dissipate the darkness in which the radiance of philosophy is 
shrouded.—The state of Europe, at the revival of letters, will 
illustrate our meaning and support our argument. 

For several ages the scholastic philosophy, which was at first ae 
repelled by theologians, found at length its home and its disciples mt) 
in the bosom of the church. But after the fall of the Eastern i 
empire, the precious remains of ancient » philosophy, and 
rousing the nations from their intellectual torpor. Schools and a 
universities diffused the knowledge of Greek and Roman litera- : a 
ture among all classes of the people, especially in Germany. | ie 
Mind became active, inquisitive, and progressive. But in the ; 
midst of the rapid acquirements, which, after long and silent 
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reparation, at length exhibited the verdure and efflorescence of 
intellectual life, the scholastic philosophy still retained its wintry 
rule in the high places of re The contrast could not but 
be felt, both by the disciples of the new learning, and by the ser- 
vants of the established faith. It was soon discovered that the 
knowledge of words, thoughts, and things, could not be reduced 
so easily as dialectics into subordination to the church; and the 
most liberal and independent of the older universities declared, 
‘ There is an end of religion, if the study of Greek and Hebrew 
is to be permitted! When the deep hold which the rulers of 
the church had on the strongest impulses of human nature is 
considered, it can scarcely be supposed that mere knowledge 
could do much to resist its power. The veneration for antiquity, 
the habitudes of deference, the luxuries of life, the sway over 
rinces and councils, the secret terrors of the inquisition, and the 
ker terrors of future perdition, were on one side; on the 
- other, only the grammar, the lexicon, and the memory stored 
with the ripened fruits of the most cultured nations in the sunniest . 
seasons. is would have been strange, indeed, if in such a state 
of things, it had not been felt that Reason was a foe to Faith, 
and that Faith, thus intrenched, was a foe to Reason. 
We may specify a third cause for the apparent contradiction 
between Faith and Reason—the erroneous views which have 
been formed by both believers and unbelievers on the specific 
design of the Christian revelation. On both sides it was very 
extensively taken for granted, that this design was more compre- 
hensive, or, in another view, more exclusive, than it actually is. 
They appear to have thought that Christianity was intended to 
teach all truth, to parton and inculcate all duty, to supersede 
philosophy, and morals, and politics, and to become the only 
ide of human life. Such an opinion alienated the successful 
thinker from religion, and the devout believer from philosophy. 
The unbelieving reasoner saw the professor of Christian piety 
blessing himself for his happy ignorance of profane learning and 
worldly philosophy, and rebutting indisputable facts and invul- 
nerable arguments, by reciting the antique and unstudied words 
of Scripture. He heard, or read, of the domestic or social virtues 
which his conscience approved, and which his heart might cherish, 
as merely — sins. He was told that philosophy was ex- 
pressly condemned in the New Testament. And he beheld, in 
many quarters, such a deplorable want of mental activity, of en- 
riched fancy, of hearty human feeling, of manly bearing, of all 
that he had been taught to prize as refined or dignified in the 
character of men, that he turned away with loathing from in- 
structors that could teach him nothing, and whose habits and 
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manners, produced, as he thought, by their belief, were so 
repulsive. 

The believer, on the other hand, being ignorant, or forgetting, 
that knowledge cannot produce dislike to truth, fancied that he 
beheld, in the investigations of science and literature, the bright 
but seductive path to infidelity, and, in the amenities of learnin 
the hardening of the heart against religion. It could hardly be, 
that when men, through their ignorance of the true purpose of 
the gospel, thus kept up a practical separation between the 
reasoners and the believers, both parties should cling, alike mis- 
takenly, to the odd notion that reason and faith are incompatible. 

We see neither motive nor occasion for suppressing our belief, 
that the principal cause of this alienation lies much more deeply 
in the moral state of men than any of the causes we have men- 
tioned. We think the proof is at hand, that, to use the gentlest 
phrase, all men are something different from what each man Judges 
that every other man ought to be. Assuming for a moment that 
this is a fact, let us observe its bearing on the subject of this dis- 
cussion. The reasoner is not less involved in this general accu- 
sation than those who do not reason on the same subjects; 
neither are we saying that he is more chargeable with being, in 
some respect, what he ought not to be, than his less reasonin 
fellow men: most assuredly we are under no temptation to hold 
up reasoning as a sin, though many a man is reasoning, we fear, 
om it were better for him, and for others, that he were doing 
something else. Now, experience has shown that there is no 
necessary connexion between speculative reasoning on any sub- 
ject, and the state of mind which is most favourable to the recep- 
tion of moral truth and to the practice of moral duty. As 
Christianity professes to be a revelation of the highest order of 
moral truths, and a motive to the highest order of moral virtues, 
whatever there may be, in any mind, which is averse to such 
truths and such virtues, remains there untouched by speculative 
reasonings. And, moreover, the successful habit of intellectual 
activity does beget a confidence in a man’s own powers, which 
seems to be rebuked by some of the most elementary lessons of 
the Christian faith. It is not surprising that the charge of weak- 

ness and ignorance, and of something different from either, but 
worse than both, should be, at least, as revolting to the philoso- 
pher as it is to the rudest of his neighbours. 

We here find ourselves, almost unexpectedly, in the very heart 
of the question to which we have been trying to clear our way. 
We take for granted that all who think on this subject, will agree 
that Man, taken collectively, and allowing for all the varieties of 
character, may be described as being in some moral state ; that, 
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10 MAN IN HIS MORAL RELATIONS. 
considering what we know of his constitution, of his. relation 
to the physical world, to his fellow men, and most of all, to his 
Creator, it is not difficult to learn in what state he is capable 
of being, might be expected to be, and, therefore, ought to 
be; and that we have the means of knowing, with some ap- 
ower to certainty, what, in these respects, he actually has 

n, and is. Supposing that these are matters too plain to 
be misunderstood or controverted, and at the same time too 
grave to be treated otherwise than with the utmost serious- 
ness, let us see what sources of information are open to us. 
Let us treat it as a question of philosophy. What do men say 
of one another? What is the common sense of mankind on 
the subject most familiar and most interesting to them? What 
is.man’s recorded verdict upon man? In what style has human 
nature been analysed by philosophers, painted by poets, deified 
by mythologists, exhibited by historians, managed by teachers, 

iests, legislators, and rulers? All the facts, and all the reason- 
-~—_ and all the portraitures by which men have endeavoured to - 
exhibit human nature, combine in showing that nature, on the 
whole, to be defective in moral good, presenting a striking con- 
trast to the uniformity and accuracy of all the laws of matter. 
Take what standard we may, the voluntary actions which make 
up the character of men do not come up to that standard. It is 
as clear and as plain a truth as any truth in physics, that the 
moral state of man is not what his constitution would lead us to 
expect, and what his circumstances and his duties have required. 
There is moral failure. This moral failure is early, constant, 
universal ; and the fact that it is attended with such bitter con- 
sequences, is a proof that it is regarded with displeasure by the 
Supreme Ruler. Now if we philosophize on this, we shall 
scarcely conclude that it is the nature of man as he comes from 
his Maker, that he should go wrong; and yet, how shall we 
avoid the conclusion that somehow or other it happens that, 
when left to his natural powers and inclinations, he does go 
wrong? Seeing that such is really the case, we must be sure 
that it is not the effect of chance; it is too uniform for that, 
even if chance were anything more than a term expressing our 
ignorance of causes; neither is it the result of some physical 
necessity, for it is of the essence of moral actions to be free from 
such necessity ; nor can we make it out to be the natural effect 
of freedom, for how should it come to pass that freedom of moral 
agency should produce evil and not good—that the absence of 
restraint, which zs freedom, should be invariably followed by 
what is not the use, but the abuse, of freedom ? 

Few things can be more obvious to the calm reasoner on this 
question, than the appearance of some common departure of man 
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from the state in which God requires him to be, and in which 
every fair deduction from the views of the character of the 
Creator, which are supported by metaphysical and moral reason- 
ing, lead us to think He must have made him at the first. The 
stars maintain their serene and orderly path. Comets obey 
their own laws. The material and intellectual laws even of 
man’s nature are fulfilled with the like uniform certainty. But the 
law of his moral agency is broken. There is voluntary disobe- 
dience. There is confusion, for order—misery instead of peace. 

It has been maintained, that our moral distinctions are arbi- 
trary, and that there is a way of looking at human nature, 
independently of such distinctions, which will remove the diffi- 
culties, by showing us that what are erroneously regarded as 
sins, are not at all different from the operations of natural causes 
in other directions. We certainly admit, that all that is physical 
in men’s actions may be thus spoken of; but we are at a loss to 
see how the sources of these actions can be intelligently disposed 
of after this summary fashion. Attraction is not mechanism. 
Electricity is not gravitation. Vegetable life is something more 
than chemistry. Animal life is a higher function than vegeta- 
tion. The abstractions of intellect, the emotions of the heart, 
and the grand impulses of intelligent action, are not the mere 
arrangements of globules and fibres. We have the same evidence 
for thought as we have for the existence of the things we think 
of; for it is by the modifications of our consciousness, and by our 
reasonings from those modifications, that we have the knowledge 
of those facts which we speak of as belonging to material nature. 
For our moral distinctions, we have both internal and external 
evidence. The proofs that these distinctions are as real as the 
distinctions in material properties—such as light from darkness, 
and hardness from softness—are both direct and indirect. We 
are as sure that we have a conscience, a sense of right, a moral 
faculty, as we are that we have an intellectual or a sentient 
nature. Even the phrenologists cannot form their system of 
human nature without their organ of will, and their organ of con- 
scientiousness. It is, therefore, mere quibbling to say that moral 
distinctions are arbitrary. There are degrees of information, and 
diversity of standards, producing contradictions in men’s belief 
of what is right; but all these variations go to prove that the 
distinctions between right and wrong, and between moral 
— and condemnation of actions, as they are judged to be 
right or wrong, are founded in the essential constitution of our 


‘Nature. 

Again, it has been said that human nature is not always 
wrong, that there are virtues as well as vices, and that the exact 
state of human nature can be fairly represented only by striking a 
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just balance between the evil and the good. We are far from 
osing sight of the noble principles, the amiable dispositions, the 
beautiful deeds, which cast their light and their glowing colours 
on the picture of mankind. No foregone conclusion, no misan- 
thropic temper, nor store of tragic histories, can annihilate the 
moral good which has grown up among us in time past, or which 
is growing up among us now. Yet, taking the widest estimate 
of the amount of this good, we cannot withhold the acknow- 
ledgment, in which all good men will agree, that these are 
exceptions; that at best they are painfully defective ; that many 
of them are owing to the restraining providence, and some to 
the restraining grace, of God; that our view of them is narrowed 
within the sphere of human relations, instead of being extended 
to the first, closest, most permanent relation a human being can 


 gustain—his relation to his Maker; and that if human nature be 


wrong at all, or in any degree, it is as well to inquire how it is 
that it should be so. 

_It is, further, alleged, that though there is much to blame in 
the feelings, and in the doings of every man, enlarged acquaint- 
ance with human nature shows us that much of this is due to the. 
circumstances in which men are placed, to the urgency of their 
natural propensities, to the bad laws, the injurious prejudices, the 
superstitions, and the examples, which exert so irresistible an in- 
fluence on the formation of their characters; when all these 
alleviating considerations are justly pondered, our judgment 
respecting the moral state of man, we are told, will be greatly 
mitigated. Now, it appears to us that we cannot form an impar- 
tial judgment on this subject without taking all these things into 
the account. But, then, there are two reflections suggested by 
the most favourable view which such a mode of po sen can 
secure. In the first place, it is not unnatural, and quite relevant, 
to observe that, in the midst of all these outward circumstances, 
man is a free agent; if in any degree these circumstances limit 


_ the freedom of his agency, to that extent, whatever it may be, 


let his character be allowed to be exempt from blame: however 
deeply every good man must still be — and grieved to 
see human beings so situated without any fault of their own. On 
the supposition that this is the state of the case, we are at liberty 
to take for granted that, whatever limits may thus have been 
placed to men’s free agency, it is not totally destroyed. A wise 
magistrate knows very well that, when he has made all the 
allowances which experience has taught him to make for outward 
circumstances, there is some choice of evil, some wilful breach of 
law, some criminality in the culprit which he is bound to con- 
demn and to punish. Even in the lowest states of society, men 
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do wrong, when they know they are doing wrong, and they are 

uick to perceive, and prompt to denounce, the ill-doings of 
‘their companions. So that when all deductions are made, on 
the score of external influences, there remains enough of per- 
sonal choosing and acting to decide the voluntary character, and 
to stamp the moral state, of men.—The second reflection is this : 
there must be some cause for the external circumstances of men 
being so productive of evil. The urgency of natural propen- 
sions is known to increase as men indulge them, at a time, 
and in a way, and to a degree, which is forbidden by a regard 
for their own welfare and the welfare of others. Bad. laws are, 
probably, not to say certainly, the expression of the will of bad 
men; therefore, in whatever degree they lessen our condemna- 
tion of their subjects, in the same degree they augment our con- 
demnation of their framers. The force of prejudice is confessedly 
great; yet any prejudices that have an evil effect on moral cha- 
racter have all the appearance of prejudices that owe their birth 
and their growth to that which is morally evil, in the mind in 
which they are found. Superstition, when it is not merely weak 
or absurd, must be dealt with in the same manner. If bad ex- 
ample be so general and so prevalent as the supposition implies, 
this is only presenting the moral state of man in a worse light 
than if we had entirely overlooked it; for if men will do evil, 
knowing that their example is sure to injure others, and if men, 
from childhood onwards, will follow these examples implicitly, 
even when they know that they are bad, while they refuse to 
follow good examples, knowing them to be good, this is a serious 
account to give of the moral state of the human race. It looks 
like a conspiracy against God, an inherent love of evil, a miser- 
ably degraded nature. 

e are left, then, as it appears, to the conclusion which it is 
difficult to express with the calmness which becomes a philoso- 
phical disquisition, that the moral state of man is, on the whole, 
and in the most dispassionate view of it, the reverse of what it 
ought to be. A natural philosopher compares the properties of 
several substances, makes experiments upon them, and classifies 
them. The natural historian does the same thing with organized 
beings. Let the moral philosopher deal thus with the facts 
relating to man’s moral agency. ‘There is one property pervad- 


ing, so far as we know, the entire race of man; beyond our actual 


knowledge, we apply the same principle of analogy which suffices 
in natural history or in chemistry. 


From these facts and analogies we gather that, as man is, it is 
his willing practice to do wrong, to disobey the moral law which 
he acknowledges, to imitate the examples of the disobedient, and 
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14 MAN IN HIS MORAL RELATIONS. 

to set, in his turn, the example of disobedience. We have here 
to do with induction. This is what induction teaches. The 
cause of the moral state of man is, so far as we can see, in him- 
self. As it is in the nature of a tree to produce its own kind of 
fruit, as it is in the nature of any bird, beast, fish, or insect to do, 
what every individual of his species is seen to do, so, we should 
be apt to conclude, it is in the nature of man to do evil; only 
we are obliged to make the conclusion with the recollection of 
this essential difference, arising from that in man’s constitution 
which makes a moral inquiry appropriate in his case and not in 
others—namely, that he is to be blamed, each man for his own 
faults, and the whole race for their collective faults. 

The moral nature of man, his constitution, the apparent design 
of his being, must be distinguished from his actual state. If we 
look at the capacities which distinguish him asa moral agent, we 
find him so constituted, that his physical impulses are intended 
to be regulated by the higher faculties, which appreciate truth 
and calculate consequences; and that his whole course of volun-— 
tary action is placed under the dominion of that within him 
which recognises the obligations of duty, and suggests and sanc- 
tions the control of his lower propensities. Whatever theory of 
morals we prefer, we must believe that all departure from ac- 
knowledged right is a disorder of man’s nature. Without ascend- 
ing to metaphysical argument, we may assume that it is in the 
highest degree improbable that a wise and good Being would 
create intelligent agents with the intention that ye should 
derange the laws of their nature. We must take the blame of 
this derangement on ourselves, while we vindicate our Creator 
in so making us that, if we will go wrong, we may, and in 
leaving us to the natural conséquences of our own chosen course. 
The laws of nature, the calculations of reason, the vibrations of 
conscience, the general tenour of even human laws, and the 
known effects of moral rectitude and goodness, so far as they 
have appeared in a world in which we confess their rarity and 
imperfectness, are all on the side of doing what is right., Were 
there no possibility of going wrong, there could be no moral 
government ; and the perfectness of that government consists in 
the freedom of its subjects to choose their own course, and in 
the suitableness of the motives that are offered to induce a willing 
obedience to its laws. Each subject of that government passes 
through his own series of probations, and is judged of, we must 
suppose, by the Supreme Ruler ———. to his capacity, 
liberty, and opportunity of doing right. Here, then, is a case 
presented to us in the actual state of things, which we cannot 
deny, and of which we can say little more than that so it is. 
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What we wish our readers now particularly to observe is, that 
neither he who rejects revelation, nor he who, admitting the 
authority of revelation, takes a brighter view of man’s moral 
history than that which we to be by 
facts and manner belonging to the question, as well as b 
plain language of Scripture, gai acing for philosophy mc the 
position he has taken up. The moral state of man is treated b 
the inspired writers in a plain and popular way. The evil of the 
life is accounted for by the evil of the heart; and the appeal is 
made to men’s own bosoms. The clearer views of the attributes 
of God—especially of His justice and His goodness—his essential 
moral perfection—which revelation has afforded, widen the 
range of human duty, and more deeply affect us with the 
inexcusableness of all wrong-doing, and with the terribleness of 
the consequences which flow from it ; while the history of Chris- 
tianity, the opposition it has encountered, and the perversion of 
its truths and institutions by men, afford the strongest confirma- 
tion that could be given of that state of human nature which its 
doctrines everywhere assume. We would, therefore, say to the 
unbeliever—‘ You cannot reasonably turn away from Christianity 
* because you are offended by its representation of human nature ; 

‘for the truth is, that these representations are grounded on 

‘ appeals to facts, which, independent of Christianity, are well f 
‘ known, and which, when calmly examined, lead you to exactly 

‘ the same views, up to acertain point; while, beyond that point, 

‘ they give you, not the result of human observations and reason- 

‘ ings, on the judgments of God. By rejecting Christianity you 

‘ refuse an additional confirmation of the judgments of philosophy, 

‘ so far as philosophy has the power to judge ; and to this refusal 

‘ you add the presumption of supposing that you can either be 

‘sure of the whole truth without knowing the decision of Him 

* whose wisdom is unsearchable, or that you can know His deci- 

‘sion better without a revelation than with it.’ And to the ‘ai 
professed believer in Christianity, who explains his doctrines by 1 aa 
what he calls his reason, we would say—‘ This modifying of the al 

‘ instructions of the Bible by the views you may have formed on 

‘ other grounds, is to treat revelation in a way which renders it 

‘ comparatively useless. It undertakes to teach you what you did i, aa 
‘not know, in a manner which is peculiar to itself. On all a RG 
‘ subjects on which you may have competent knowledge without i aa 
‘ it, it leaves you to draw from the fountains of such knowledge ; 1a 

‘ but, in relating facts which other histories have not recorded, a) 
‘and of which the traditions have been corrupted by the inven- Ve 
‘tions of human fancy, and in enouncing truths which are a) 
‘beyond the range of all the principles and analogies of your - 
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‘ philosophy, it requires, and it deserves, because it is divine, 
¢ a you should take its explicit statements as reasons for be- 
‘ lieving.’ 

It is deplorable to see how much scholarship may be acquired, 
how much natural and moral science be established, without the 
habit of estimating evidence according to its worth, and of wel- 
coming the light of truth in whatever quarter it may arise. We 
see in this no mental superiority. We see in it much mental 
weakness. We see in it a lamentable want of intellectual dignity ; 
and, we are free to add, we see in it something which concerns 
us yet more. If the philosophy of it be bad, the morality of it is 
worse ; for how can it be right to refuse a hearing to our Maker 
when he deigns to speak to us in a manner of which His visible 
works afford no example, on themes which touch our welfare 
more deeply, and exhibit His character more gloriously, than all 
the material universe ? 

On man’s moral state, the Scriptures affirm in the plainest 

age—‘that the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
‘ desperately wicked—that the heart of the sons of men is fully 
‘set in them to do evil—that out of the heart proceed evil 
‘ thoughts—that the course of this world is disobedience—that 
‘ there is none that doeth good—that all are concluded under sin 
‘ —that every man is drawn away by his own desires, and enticed, 
‘ and so sin is brought forth.’ They specially and with emphasis 
denounce the estrangement of man from his Maker, in idolatry, 
superstition, hypocrisy, formalism, the neglect of religious 
thought and prayer, the absence of a watchful and self-denying 
habit of life ;—the total abandonment, in most cases, of a devout 
regard for God as the master motive of men’s actions ;—the 
absorption of the whole economy of thought, feeling, and action, 
in the affairs of a world which is only preparatory to a higher 
state of being in a world to come; the prevalence of universal 
selfishness, as seen in war, slavery, austin: theft, fraud, licen- 
tiousness, injustice, and cruelty ;—and the setting up, in all 
ee empert, of the will of man in opposition to the will of 
God! 

Besides these solemn denunciations, the Scriptures give us an 
account of the state of the first man, of his trial,—of his failure, 
—and of the consequences of that failure to his posterity. Here, 

it should be observed, is an account of transactions which we 
have no other means of knowing. We are to receive the account 
as it comes to us, on the authority which inspired the historian 
to it, and the Apostles to refer to it. We cannot so receive 
it, unless we separate the sacred narrative, and the sacred doc- 
trine respecting that narrative, from the traditions and the 
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Fhe of men. To many minds—not to all—the teaching of 
ripture on this subject will appear to involve some deep 
principles, of which some are susceptible of illustration from 
familiar instances, while others must remain in their majestic 
solitude, testing our faith, and filling us at once with a sense 
of our weakness, and with emotions of the sublimest awe. 

The truth of revelation on this subject may be concisely stated 
in the following manner. When the earth was prepared—in 
whatever way, or through whatever successions of periods. the 
Geologist may prove to have existed—to become the abode of 
man, he was created in the maturity of his bodily, mental, and 
moral powers, in a state of likeness to his Maker, and with 
dominion over the inferior creatures. Having been created in 
this state, he was placed in a particular spot for a particular 
purpose, which purpose was to test his diddiees notin his 
personal character, but*as the head and representative of his pos- 
terity. The test was—refraining from one act of disobedience. 
The consequence of that disobedience was to be—death. The 
implied consequence of obedience, in those circumstances was, 
manifestly, the continuance of life to himself, and the everlasting 
fruition of life, such as he enjoyed, by his posterity. In this 
obedience the first man failed; and, by the failure, he forfeited 
for himself, and for his posterity, the blessings implied, and 
became subject, and entailed on his posterity subjection, to 
death. Such an arrangement was, morally speaking, highly 
favourable to the first man, inasmuch as it presented to him, 
on the one hand, the perfection of happiness for himself 
and for his posterity, on the condition of a simple, intelligible, 
and easy instance of obedience; and, on the other, the forfeiture 
of that happiness, both for himself and for his posterity, as the 
consequence of one act of temporary and forbidden self-gratifi- 
cation. Nor was the arrangement less favourable to the descend- 
ants from the first man. It placed their enjoyment of perfect 
happiness on the easiest condition which it is possible to con- 
ceive, attended by inducements to fulfil it, which, so far as we 
ean see, could not be repeated: for there could be but one 
such case. So far is the arrangement with the first man from 
being what is technically called by theologians a ‘covenaut 
of works,’ embracing the whole life of Adam, and touching every 
point of his obligations, that it was altogether a benignaut dis- 
play of God’s immeasurable gocdness, not suspending the hap- 
piness of the human race on the perfect fulfiiment of an entire 
course of duties in the midst of powerful temptations, but bestow- 
ing happiness on the first man without any conditions whatever, 


and ensuring the perpetuation of that happiness to him and to 
c 
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all descending from him, on one condition, the easiest that can 
be imagined, in circumstances which presented, to a mature and 
correct mind, the strongest peculiar motives to obedience.—That 
the failure of the first man, not as a man, nor as the natural 
parent of all other men, but as their appointed head and repre- 
sentative before they came into being, involves them, not less 
than himself, in the consequences of that failure, appears to us 
to be the plain doctrine of the Scriptures. But this doctrine of 
the Scriptures does not, so far as we can see, warrant the belief 
that the first man imparted any vicious quality to his descend- 
ants, or that his fault necessitates either their sin or their misery. 
Every man, as it seems to us, is just where he would have been, 
—as it regards his moral constitution, his responsibility, his 
natural —- of obedience, and we may add, even his moral 
state—if no such arrangement as that which was made, had 
been made with the first man. The real consequences to us of 
Adam’s failure—his one failure in the garden, we of course mean—. 
are, first, the absence of those blessings which were given to him 
in his state of innocency, and, secondly, death. We do not see, 
how it is possible to avoid the conclusion that death is the law of 
this world, that, as flowers must have withered and animals died, 
so man, in all probability, would have died, if Adam had never 
been placed in the garden for the purposes of trial. But if 
Adam had obeyed in that one particular, then, according to the 
Scriptures, he and his posterity, made for a higher economy 
than that embraced in the present life, would have been holy 
and happy and exempted from the general law of death: they 
would have lived for ever. As the case stands, we are assured 
that man was made upright and good ;—that of his own will he 
departed from uprightness and goodness ;—that his descendants 
have willingly followed his bad example of disobedience ;—and 
that we all suffer evil and anguish and death, from which it was, 
at one time, in the power of our common ancestor to preserve 
us; but he would not, and did not: our moral state, therefore, is 
not what God intended, but what we ourselves have chosen. 
This doctrine of the Fall of Man, as we before hinted, suggests 
to minds of a certain order, some momentous principles; to un- 
fold these principles and to illustrate them so far as they can be 
illustrated, is among the highest occupations of the intelligent 
theologian.—The admixture of human philosophy with Christian 
doctrines had begun in the days of the Apostles, as we may learn 
from several references in their Epistles. The earliest appear- 
ance of this admixture was in the system of the Gnostics, which 
assumed one of its most distinct forms in the wild though 
vigorous imagination of Manes, the Persian philosopher, who 
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combined the enthusiastic eloquence which works so powerfully 
on human passions, with the simplicity of manners which at all 
times secures willing followers to a public teacher. The prin- 
ciple of the Eastern philosophy bearing on our subject is—the 
eternal existence of an evil principle, regarded as the origin of 
the corrupt matter in which the human soul is immersed. We 
discover no distinct traces of this belief in the earlier Christian 
writers ; though it is not difficult to perceive its subtle influence 
in those notions. of sin, of bodily maceration, of sacramental 
efficacy, of virginity, celibacy, and monachism, which in due 
time were embodied in the ruling doctrines and distinguishing 
institutions of the catholic church. For the most part, it is 
easy to detect in the ancient Christian writings a tincture of that 
reliance on the moral powers of man which pervaded nearly all 
the philosophies of Greece and Rome. There is, however, a 
remarkable absence of the philosophic theories which abounded 
among the active-minded speculators denounced as heretics; but 
from the time of Justin downward, the power of such theories 
in shaping the opinions of ecclesiastical writers is increasingly 
betrayed. 

There are certainly but few passages in the older Christian 
writers bearing strongly on the modern controversies os 
the apostasy of man. Yet, it would be unjust to overlook some 
modes of expression which we find in the earlier fathers, before the 
Pelagian Controversy led the way to more formality of state- 
ment on this subject, exactly as the Arian controversy had pre- 
viously led the way to more formality of statement on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. It was not the practice of the teachers 
of Christianity, in the first ages, to propound systematic and 
elaborate views of any of the doctrines of the gospel; nor was 
this method of teaching resorted to until, some cardinal doctrine 
being assailed, they believed themselves called on to use the 
same weapons of argument in their defence. The readers of 
the Apostolical Epistles in the New Testament will see that 
such, in fact, was the practice of the inspired teachers themselves. 

The peculiar doctrines of Pelagius were confessedly opposed 
to those which prevailed in the church,—the corruption of Sean 
nature, and the consequent necessity of divine grace. 

The personal character of ig = must not be judged of by 


the vituperations of Jerome. ven he admired him for his 


erudition, before he became acquainted with his peculiar opi- 

nions, though then he accused him, as was his wont with all whom 

he opposed, of ignorance and immorality. Both Chrysostom 

and Augustine speak of Pelagius as a holy man. The latter, his 

great opponent, cites him as an admirable Christian, as ‘ worthily 
c 2 
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receiving the praises of those who knew him:’—‘not only have 
I loved him,’ he says, in one of his Epistles, ‘but I love him 
still.” By precept and example, Pelagius inculcated the Christian 
virtues which were popular in the age in which he flourished. 
He enjoyed the friendshi and the protection of John, bishop of 
Jerusalem, who was sdaliapased to favour him because of his 
attachment tothe system of Origen. He spread his doctrines 
Openly, and with great success. He was dismissed without cen- 
sure by an assembly of bishops at Jerusalem, before whom he 
was charged with heresy by Orosius, a Spanish presbyter sent 
by Augustine for that purpose, and soon after, by a council held 
at Diospolis—the ancient Lydda. But the African bishops, moved 
by the arguments and eloquence of Augustine, condemned these 
tenets both at Carthage, and at Milevum in Numidia. The 
condemned monks, Pelagius, Celestius, and Julian, appealed to 
Rome. At first, Zosimus, then bishop of Rome, was induced by 
what he saw of their writings to give judgment in their favour; 
but the earnest expostulation of the African bishops persuaded. 
him to change his mind, and all the power of the church and of 
both the empires joined to crush the infant heresy. Pelagius is 
said to have retired to a monastery in Jerusalem where he died 
at the age of ninety. 

Before the appearance of Pelagius the state of theological 
opinion, as we have seen, was preparing the way both for his 
system, and, also, for the strength of that by which it was 
opposed, and—so far at least as authority went—overcome. 

here are tendencies of the human mind, which, though oppo- 
site, seem necessary to counterbalance one another, like the com- 
plex motions of the planetary system—the assertion of our power, 
and the consciousness of our failure. In the oriental mind, from 
causes which suggest some curious inquiries not without promise 
of fruit, the latter tendency is most prominent; the consequence 
was that the teachers of the church, having to contend with the 
errors springing from and encouraging the excess of this ten- 
dency, were thrown upon the antagonist principle of human 
power; hence we find in the writings of the Alexandrian teach- 
ers, especially of Clement and Origen, that they opposed the 
oriental notion of an irresistible necessity of evil by asserting the 
moral agency and the personal responsibility of man. ‘The other 
tendency, we men to think, displayed its excesses among the 
fiery spirits of North Africa, and in the hardy tribes from the 
North of Europe that were continually pouring forth in streams 
of conquest on the softer regions of the South, and some of 
whom, at the time when Pelagius wrote, were rifling the trea- 
sures of Italy, and shaking the power of Rome to its foundations. 
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To humble the pride, and to curb the daring temper, in which 
minds so trained would grasp the truths of Christianity, the 
teachers of the faith were fain to appeal to the consciousness of 
evil, the proofs of weakness in the hour of temptation, the pre- 
dominance of passion over reason; and when these bold spirits 
received the truth into their hearts, we may well suppose how 
thrilling such appeals would be. 

The predisposition of individuals who think much for them- 
selves in this department of theology, to lean towards one or the 
other of the tendencies which have been indicated, is greatly 
influenced by their moral habits, and by the circumstances in 
which they may have entered on the spiritual life, the personal 
conflict with evil which goes on silently within the soul. 


From what remains of the writings of Pelagius, as well as from. 


the materials for judging which lie before us in the history of 
his life, and the honourable acknowledgments of his great oppo- 
nent, we do not, perhaps, err greatly when we picture him to 
ourselves as a a thoughtful, and moderately learned man, 
whose happy temperament and firm will had preserved him from 
the more vulgar contaminations ; whose intellectual powers were 
of that order which lead a man to see clearly what be does see, 
avoiding the deeper abysses of thought which tempt minds of 
ga force ; and who was repelled, and in some sort disgusted, 

y the moral apathy that prevailed around him. He says that 
he found men content with speculative notions which had no in- 
fluence on their character; and that when he urged on them 
the obligations of duty, they indolently complained of the cor- 
ruption of their nature, and the impossibility of reaching the 
heights of moral perfection. At the same time he was painfully 
impressed with the belief that the doctrines generally taught in 
the church, first of all by the importance attached to them 
simply as dogmas of the church, and then, by the principles 
which they inculcated, were inconsistent with just views of the 
— of God and of the moral power of man. In urging 

ese views, in encountering opposition while urging them, in 
marking the evils that had grown up around the established 
creed, it is not saying more of him than may be said with truth 
of nearly all earnest polemics, that he became one-sided: he 
overlooked the defects of his own system as inapplicable to actual 
human nature; and, in pressing to the utmost the moral aspect 
of the gospel, he forgot the ancient truths, which are essential to 
the completeness of a system for the sinful and the wretched. 
He was strong in one respect; but in another respect, that 
strength was his weakness. He could not press on men too 
clearly or too constantly, their guilt in not doing always the 
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very best that their powers were capable of doing; but in deal- 
ing with men acutely sensible that they had fallen short of their 
acknowledged duty, and overwhelmed with the consciousness of 
evil habits, he acted not more wisely than the physician who 
would prescribe to a man in a fever, or in a consumption, the 
rules of living for the healthy. He seems not to have studied 
the spiritual philosophy of the apostle Paul, who lays the founda- 
tion for Christian morals in the humbling, yet, to the humbled, 
cheering revelations of grace. His system was too negative to 
comport with the grand facts on which the Christian system 
builds. It offered nothing that could quicken the torpid mass 
of human nature into spiritual life. Herein lies the capital de- 
fect, the utter powerlessness, of merely moral truth, however 
justly conceived. It does not regenerate. It wants that living 
element which meets man’s irrepressible sense of failure when 
he rises to his highest views of moral obligation. It has no 
= supply for an actual want. It is not deep enough for 
uman nature, as it is; nor benignant enough for religion, as it 
ought to be. 
here is scarcely any man, for the knowledge of whose in- 
ternal as well as external life, the materials are so abundant as 
Aveustine. A digested view of his character, and of the influ- 
ence of his name and opinions, would throw much light on the 
progress of ethical principles, on theology, and on the history of 
the church. Reserving such a view for separate consideration at 
another time, we could not pursue the present inquiry without a 
notice of this ‘ extraordinary man, who became, after some 
struggles, the chief Doctor, and for ages almost the sole oracle 
of the Latin church.’ Sir James Mackintosh, whose words we 
have borrowed, says that ‘ the Augustinian doctrines of original 
‘ sin, predestination, and grace, little known to the earlier Chris- 
‘ tian writers, who appear, indeed, to have adopted opposite and 
‘ milder opinions, were adopted by Augustine himself in his old 
‘ age, when by a violent swing from his youthful Manicheism, 
‘ which divided the sovereignty of the world between two ad- 
‘ verse beings, he did not shrink in his pious solicitude for tracing 
‘ the power of God in all events, from presenting the most mys- 
‘ terious parts of the moral government of the universe in their 
‘ darkest colours and their sternest shape, as articles of faith, the 
‘ objects of the habitual meditation and practical assent of man- 
‘kind. The principles ofhis rigorous system, though not with all 
‘ their legitimate consequences, were taught in the schools; re- 
*spectfully promulgated rather than much inculcated by the 
‘ Western church, (for in the East these opinions seem to have 
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‘ been unknown, ) scarcely, perhaps, distinctly assented to by the 
‘ clergy, and seldom heard of b louen, till the systematic 

‘ nius and fervid eloquence of Calvin rendered them a wo. 
: — in the most devout and moral portion of the Christian 
* wor 

With sincere deference to so learned and cautious a writer, we 
may observe that it is not correct to say, as he has done, that 
Augustine ‘ adopted his views of ‘ original sin’ in his old age.’ He 
was not more than forty when he composed the last of his three 
Books on Free Will, and his Explanation of some Propositions 
from the Epistle to the Romans, containing the same views of 
original sin as those which are expressed in his books against 
Pelagianism, which were written nearly twenty years before his 
death. It is not more correct to represent Augustine as ‘ adopt- 
‘ ing these views in a violent swing from his youthful Manicheism.” 
His Confessions, his Retractations, and many expressions scat- 
tered through his other writings, show that his earliest views of 
original sin were derived from the study of the Epistles of St. 
Paul, when, yet a young man, he became dissatisfied with Ma- 
nicheism, and that his system was slowly built upon these prin- 
ciples, as he became more practised as a logician, and, as a Chris- 
tian, more experienced in what he regarded as the work of grace. 
His earliest attacks on Pelagianism arose from the strength of 
his convictions respecting original sin; and in the course of the 
controversy, as is not unfrequent in such cases with minds of his 
order, his convictions were more deeply rooted, and more fully 
carried out. 

Schleirmacher, more than twenty years ago, expressed a similar 
opinion; and Neander, in his Church History, has proved that 
Augustine had developed his views at least ten years before the 
controversy arising out of the doctrines of Pelagius. Besides 
this, the very form in which the Pelagians enounced these doc- 
trines shows that the views of Augustine were already prevalent 
in the African churches. Jerome calls Augustine the ‘ rebuilder 
‘ of the ancient faith.’ 

In his book against Julian, Augustine says, ‘ We have showed 
‘by invincible authorities, that the holy bishops who lived 
‘ before us taught the same truths which we maintain.’ 

The mind of Augustine was of a cast totally different from that 
of Pelagius; more capacious, more discursive, more imaginative, 
more richly furnished with theological, philosophical, and, so far 
as Latin went, classical learning. With a marvellous power of 
metaphysical discernment, he was, at the same time, an eloquent 

* Preliminary Dissertation, 309. 
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preacher, and an energetic church ruler; and he composed 
several elaborate treatises on grammar, logic, geometry, arith- 
metic, philosophy, music, and poetry. His conflicts with his 
own turbulent passions, and the spiritual perplexities which 
urged him to explore the rudiments of all things, prepared him 
for perceiving the truth, and acknowledging the mg er of 
the estimate of human nature which lies at the basis of the 
doctrine of the Epistle to the Romans. Thus guided by his own 
consciousness of corruption, weakness, and misery, he was 
naturally led to give prominence to the sinfulness of human 
nature in all his contemplations of theology. No man ever paid 
closer attention to this subject in all its bearings, through the 
course of half a century; and, though it cannot be denied that 
some of his conceptions are wanting in refinement, and some of 
his expressions likely to mislead into opinions which clash with 
truths held by him with equal tenacity, it is not too much, we 
believe, to say, that, since the days of the Apostle Paul, Augustine 
was the profoundest thinker in the church. He had a clear per- 
ception of the moral agency of man; of the nature of his free- 
dom; and of the internal and spiritual character of his actions. 
He touched the limits of human knowledge on the abstruse 
questions relating to the origin of the soul,—confessing his own 
ignorance, and rebuking the audacity of those who pretended 
to know, and who presumed to teach, what they did not know. 
He was the first uninspired teacher that developed the connexion 
of morals with the principles peculiar to Christian theology. He 
went as far as any writer of whom we have knowledge in placing 
in its true position the grand difficulty pressing on all theories 
of human nature, the difficulty of explaining the origin of moral 
evil. And he did more than any other theologian to rescue 
from oblivion the one essential principle of Christianity—the 
doctrine of grace. 

It was, mainly, owing to his dialectic skill, and to the courage, 
energy, and perseverance with which he brought that skill to 
bear, that Pelagianism disappeared. 

The system of Augustine retained the ascendant, as the ortho- 
doxy sanctioned by bishops, general councils, and successive 
popes, in the Latin church. 

Luther's views of original sin were substantially those of Au- 

tine; but Melancthon, after Luther’s death, modified them 
Into a system more in agreement with semi-Pelagian notions. 

It was left for Calvin to reproduce the doctrine of Augustine, 
digested into an elegant and logical system in his Institutes. 
Though he finds some slight acknowledgments of what he holds 
to be the truth on this subject in Cyprian and in Chrysostom, he 
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regards Augustine as the only ecclesiastical writer who has 
clearly, fully, and consistently unfolded the scripture doctrine of 
human nature. 

The doctrine of Augustine, as methodized by Calvin, is this :— 
that original sin is not only a want of the original righteousness 
which ought to be in us, but positive concupiscence, or active ten- 
dency to evil, which though not natural in the sense which would 
make God its author, is properly called natural, as acquired not 
by custom, but by inheritance ; that the understanding is blind 
in things relating to God, though acute and bright in natural 
things; that the will, without any outward compulsion, produces 
nothing but evil; and that whatever is good in man is ‘ the gift 
of the grace of God.’ 

The church of Scotland, founded by Knox, the friend and 
disciple of Calvin, adopted the same doctrines. 

It was to be expected, from the part taken by Calvin, and by 
Bucer, in the English Reformation, and from the recorded judg- 
ments of the fathers of the Anglican reformed church in their 
several writings, that the doctrines of the church of England on 
this subject would be tinctured with the principles of Augustine. 
The ninth and tenth articles are not less pa“ than those of 
the Westminster Confession. 

The most elaborate treatise on original sin is, confessedly, that 
of President Edwards, of America. It is not only the most ela- 
borate, but the most complete. There was everything in the in- 
tellectual character, the devout habits, and the long practice of this 
powerful reasoner, to bring this gigantic specimen of theological 
argument as near to perfection as we may expect any human com- 
position to approach ; unless we except, and even this exception 
Is not in all respects a disadvantage to so abstract a reasoner, his 
comparative deficiency in theological learning. We are not 
aware that any other human compositions exhibit, in the same 
degree as his, the love of truth, mental independence, grasp of 
intellect, power of concentrating all his strength on a difficult 
inquiry, reverence for God, calm self-possession, superiority to 
all polemical unfairness, benevolent regard for the highest interests 
of man, keen analysis of arguments, and the irresistible force of 
ratiocination. He reminds us of the scene described by Sir 
Walter Scott, between Richard and Saladin, uniting in himself 
the sharpness of the scimitar with the strength of the battle-axe. 
To the doctrine of original sin, he brings his experience as a 
polemical writer, sanctified by his ripening devotion as a Chris- 
tian. With the accomplishments which have won the admiration 
of the greatest philosophers, he has, in this treatise, joined the 
comprehensive survey of facts, the facility in reducing these facts 
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to a general principle, and the dignified sobriety in explainin 
and ap Seri place hyn high in the 
first order of Christian oly His piety is so exalted, his 
reasonings are so lucid, that we feel, in studying this production, 
that we are dealing with a man whom it is hardly possible to 
charge either with an unsound principle, or with a fallacious 
argument. His style of language, indeed, though not wantin 
in perspicuity and fitness for his purpose, is cumbrous, involved, 
and far from being elegant; but what he wants in gracefulness, 
he more than compensates by vigour; like the statue of Hercules, 
that strikes our feeling of strength rather than of beauty. 

His one simple object is, to convince : with this object nothing 
interferes—neither feeling, nor learning, nor fancy. He seems 
to live in a region where there is no element but light, and no 
enjoyment but the perception of truth; the light is felt to be 
from heaven, the truth relating to God and man and immortality. 
It is the genius of philosophy in the temple, laying the richest 
offering of intellect on the altar of God, confessing in the name 
of all humanity the common sin, and adoring the Holy One as 
the spring, not of being only, but of goodness to his creatures. 
We know not whether it be possible to select any other human 
writing of the same length, in which the proposed object is so 
steadily kept in view, and attained by stages so natural, and so 
rasa certain: with nothing superficial, nothing irrelevant, 
nothing obscure, nothing to disturb the calmest intellect, or to 
shock the purest heart. Comparing it with the works of Jeremy 
Taylor on the same subject, we should say the flowing eloquence 
of the learned bishop cannot conceal his shallowness from the 
reader of any experiénce in controversy; while there is a depth, 
a fulness, a cogency in the arguments of Edwards which we 
think it would not be possible for the unbiassed understanding to 
resist. 

It is not our opinion that Edwards has cleared his way through 
all the difficulties which the closest and most patient thinkers 
feel to be inseparable from the question, or that he is at all times 
equally successful in separating the verities of scripture from the 
traditions of men. But we do think that he has done more towards 
the right expounding of this doctrine, and the settling of the 
principles with which it is connected, than any preceding writer ; 
and that he has left little for those who have come after him to 
do besides studying what he has written, and so using the light 
he has bequeathed them as to avoid the few errors into which he 
has fallen, from the unperceived influence of earlier divines. 

- The Lectures of Dr. Payne expound the doctrine as held on 
the whole by President lm but it would be an unjust 
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estimate of this volume to regard it merely as an exposition of 
the views of previous writers. It is evident, in every page, that 
the Lecturer lies thought for himself. While agreeing in the main 
with Augustine and Calvin, and with Edwards, he has pointed 
out some distinctions, of no small importance to the right under- 
standing of the doctrine, which lead him to differ from them all, 
as well as from some other theologians in England and America, 
on whose statements his strictures are made with great acuteness. 
The caution with which he refers to hypotheses not proved, and 
the lucid manner in which he conducts his arguments, bespeak 
the reader’s confidence in his judgment. His language is, gene- 
rally, the most fitting to his thoughts). He may now and then 
be tedious from diffuseness, but never obscure. If there is no 
great originality of speculation, there is nothing ill-considered, 
and nothing dangerous. Without any show of erudition, there is 
ample proof that some of the best writings in theology have been 
somewhat keenly studied. Dr. Payne is an analyst, a logician, 
without the liveliness of fancy, or the earnestness of feeling, which, 
when they do not mislead to error, give inexpressible charm to 
the advocacy of truth. His mode of treatment seems to show 
that his object has been to correct the minor mistakes of his own 
school, rather than to grapple either with the infidel or with the 
heretic: at the same time there are materials in the volume for 
clearing the doctrine he advances from the misconceptions and 
objections of an opponent.—The following is a summary of the 
views which he entertains and advocates. Adam, besides the 
powers essential to his moral agency, was endowed, by sovereign 

oodness, with the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, which pre- 

isposed him to obedience. This predisposition would have been 
continued to Adam and his posterity, if he had not transgressed 
the law under which he was placed, as their federal head, in the 
garden, and which, together with the implied promise of life, 
was held by him as a ‘ chartered benefit’ for his posterity. In the 
season of moral probation, as the federal head of his race, Adam 
was left to his natural powers in a perfectly holy state, and with 
the disposition to obedience in all its. pristine vigour up to the 
moment of temptation, and with the strongest conceivable 
motives to resist the temptation. In that state of probation he 
transgressed. The effect of his transgression is, the continued 
absence of the Holy Spirit, and subjection to death. The im- 
putation of Adam’s sin means—the leaving of his posterity to 
these consequences of his sin. The ‘native depravity,’ com~- 
monly called ‘ original sin,’ is not any positive tendency to evil, 
any taint, or bias, descending to us from Adam, nor the addition 
of any force to our natural appetites, but the absence of that 
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spiritual restraint on nature, which, being a sovereign bestow- 
ment, and not necessary to moral responsibility, is given, or not 
given, according to the good pleasure of God. He rejects the 
notion of such a physical, or moral, union between Adam and his 
descendants as makes us partakers of his sin, and of his punish- 
ment. He repudiates also the notion that it is through our fore- 
seen consent to Adams sin, that we lose the ‘ chartered blessings’ 
enjoyed by him before his fall. He denies that ‘ native depravity ’ 
consists in the increased power of mental susceptibilities. ‘Though 
he speaks of a ‘ tendency to sin,’ he denies that this ‘tendency,’ 
noxious and injurious as it is, is of a moral character, that it can 
awaken feelings of contrition, or that it can deserve punishment. 
He considers it to be, simply, deprivation of primitive ‘ holiness,’ 
forfeited as a ‘chartered benefit’ through the sin of Adam—a 
negative tendency—nothing, but the want of something; yet 
that the result of this deprivation is that ‘ the inferior and animal 

rinciples, given to be servants, become absolute masters of the 

eart; principles of action merely, becoming principles of evil 
action.’ The fundamental idea of Dr. Payne’s entire doctrine 
is sa the entire dependence of man upon the Holy Spirit of 

The method in which these views are unfolded is not, strictly 
speaking, theoretic: the author does not lay down a proposition, 
and then bring forward the arguments which support it. Neither 
is it, strictly speaking, exegetical, in the more modern and 
technical application of that term: he does not exhibit the 
declarations of Scripture relating to human nature, and then 
show, by the interpretation of the words, what these declarations 
mean; but he enters on a series of inquiries relating to the 
creation, character, and relation of Adam; the nature of the 
blessings suspended on his federal obedience: the effects of the 
fall on the relative condition, and on the native character, of the 
human race; the proofs of native depravity derived from con- 
sciousness, observation, history, and Scripture ; and the discussion 
of the objections to the doctrine. Several distinct and collateral 
questions are treated in appendices and additicnal notes. 

The theological principles on which these Lectures are con- 
structed, are those contained in the writings of Augustine, 
Isidore, Leibnitz, Canzius, and Bulfinger, which are systemati- 
cally evolved in the Institutes of Stapfer, and applied by him in 
his refutation of Dr. Whitby’s Treatise. They are illustrated by 
the late Dr. Edward Williams, in his Essay on the Divine 
Government, and in his other works. The chief merit of the 
Lectures lies, we think, in the clearness and steadiness with which 
these principles are applied, in correcting the errors of other 
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writers, and in disentangling the doctrine of original sin from 
many of the perplexities and inconsistencies with which it has 
been burdened.—To us it appears that, like every other doctrine 
of revelation, the doctrine respecting the origin of sin should be 
drawn immediately from Scripture. We desiderate a truly 
exegetical development of those passages in the New Testament 
which are believed to affirm or imply the federal relation of 
Adam to his posterity. We could wish for a prominent and 
clear enunciation, in some one part of the work, either in setting 
out, or in summing up, of the principles which pervade it. The 
passing criticisms on the opinions of writers, known to but few 
readers, might be omitted, or considered in an appendix. We 
should be glad to sce the doctrine of the volume urged on 
thoughtful men who are net theological polemics, as the only 
solution of the enigma of human life. it would be a great 
advantage if the tone of thinking and of expression respecting 
human nature in the modern literature of Europe were to receive 
some consideration; and, since American schools of theology 
have been deemed worthy of so much attention, we think that 
Emerson, Channing, and Dewey should not pass unnoticed. 

Dr. Payne will remember, also, without our presuming to re- 
mind him, that there are schools beyond the limits of England and 
America, now exerting no small influence on our literature and 
theology; and that the intellectual wants of general readers, and 
the theological wants of our spiritual guides, are but ill supplied 
so long as the influence of the schools we now refer to is not 
understood and counteracted. 

There is one point which many readers, we are persuaded, 
would wish to see more thoroughly cleared up—the difference 
between Adam’s states, before the temptation, in his transgres- 
sion, and after the transgression. Before his temptation, he is 
described as having a holy bias or pre-disposition to obedience. 
After the transgression, he lost his holy bias, which is ascribed 
to the union of the Holy Spirit with his soul. But was the 
Spirit of God not withdrawn, and the bias lost before the failure? 
Dr. Payne says that obedience was ‘the resu/t of the Spirit’s 
presence,’ and disobedience the result ‘of the Spirit’s absence.’ 
The withdrawment of the Spirit, then, is a necessary condition. 
of the trial; and, also, it is part of the punishment of the offence. 
If, for the purpose of that moral probation, Adam was deprived 
of the Spirit’s presence, and left to his natural powers, it is 
desirable that this withdrawment before his transgression should 
be shown from Scripture ; and the difference between the with- 
drawment, which wes necessary to probation, before the trans- 
gression, and the witldrawment, which was the punishment, after 
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the transgression, should be made to appear. The writer alludes, 
in the opening of his Lectures, to ‘formidable difficulties’ by which 
the doctrine of original sin is embarrassed. This is a manly and 
Christian acknowledgment. In the spirit of this acknowledg- 
ment, it might be well to bring some of these formidable diffi- 
culties before the reader; to show in what their formidableness 
consists ; to remove as far as possible the embarrassments which 
they occasion ; or, failing so to do, to explain the reason of the 
failure ; and, having done all this, to press the difficulties—both 
these same difficulties, and others of a different kind—on eve 
attempt to explain the state of human nature without this 
doctrine. 

The advantages of the metaphysical mode of studying theology 
may not be apparent to ak of our readers as are unused to 
inquiries of this kind. Yet they will let us do their candour the 
justice to believe in their ready admission that there may be such 
advantages ; and that though, in the first instance, they themselves 
are not partakers of them, they derive as real profit from those 
who do partake of them, as they derive from the knowledge of 
languages which has enabled aw to translate and expound 
the Scriptures, or from the genius, pathos, and eloquence by 
which the truths of Scripture have been commended to their 
hearts. There.are minds that are to be reached, not by persua- 
sion, nor by special proofs, but by comprehensive reasoning. 
The adversaries of our faith as a whole, or of its distinctive doc- 
trines, are not slow to perplex every question in theology, by 
offering objections drawn from abstract reasoning; and it would 
go ill—not with truth, which is invulnerable—but with us who are 
so mutable and frail, if there were no minds among us to meet the 
adversary on his chosen field, and foil him with his own weapons. 
Even if there were no adversaries, is it so hard to understand 
that minds of great capacity and elevation may attain to views of 
religious truth which rise above the clouds and storms of this low 
world; that they hold it with a grasp that never relaxes; that 
they revolve it in their thoughts till it becomes as a part of their 
being; and that they declare it to their fellow-men with a sim- 
plicity with which every mind is charmed, and a majesty before 
which every heart shall bow? Such, indeed, is the limitation of 
our nature, that the abstraction required for metaphysical studies 
is apt to produce estrangement from familiar sympathies, and 
their very calmness may unfit a man for those emotions without 
which it is difficult to seem in earnest ; but when it is considered 
that these are not always the effects of such studies—for argument 
may glow as well as freeze—and even though they were, that 
the fruits of such studies may be gathered by men of more social 
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habits, and of deeper passion, it will surely be acknowledged 
that the retired and patient thinker, who communicates his 
thoughts, is not the least useful of the servants of the church. 
We > no comparison between any one gift and any other gift 
that God bestows on men for the benefit of their generation, since 
each is designed for a purpose which the other could not fulfil. 
As the eye must be served by the hand, and the hand guided 
by the eye, the perspicuity of the metaphysician, and the energy 
of the practical Christian, are mutually dependent, and of essen- 
tial value to each other. Nor do we think it so impracticable as 
it might seem at first sight, to combine the qualities of an abstract 


thinker with the ease and fervour of a popular speaker. The ~ 


habit of continued attention to metaphysical subjects, when con- 
nected with other habits, and ma by them, enables a man 
to express himself with precision both of thought and of language, 
whatever be the subject he is handling; and the knowledge he 
has of the principles involved in what he says, gives firmness and 
force to the style in which he says it. We may illustrate this by 
two examples, one taken from the practical writings of the great 
metaphysician who has been already mentioned, the other from 
the most celebrated preacher of modern times. 

In the sermons and other popular compositions of Jonathan 
Edwards, we find a plainness a faithfulness of appeal, 
a sober earnestness of exhortation, which produced at the time 
the deepest impressions on men’s minds; and we can scarcely 
avoid the impressions on reading them at this day. We advert 
to them, not as showing how powerfully this man expressed his 
thoughts on practical subjects, notwithstanding his metaphysical 
habits, but rather, how these habits trained him for grappling 
with the minds of others. 

Robert Hall has been admired for the stately splendour of his 
language, the brilliance of his imagery, and his extraordinary 
power of impressing an audience with his sentiments: the basis 
of the rare assemblage of qualities which distinguished him was 
his power of abstract reasoning. When yet a child he was 
familiar with the most erudite works in the English language ; 
and, while he laid every domain of literature and science under 
contribution to enrich his fancy, or adorn his diction, his strength 
lay in his familiarity with those habits of abstruse reasoning, 
which chastened a genius that would otherwise have rushed into 
extravagance.—Let us now gather up some of the principles to 
which we have so often referred. 

It follows from our whole argument, that the difference 
between the orthodox believer and his opponent is not so much 
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a difference in respect to what is the true moral state of our na- 
ture, as in respect to the causes which have served to place this 
nature in the condition in which we find it; and that in regard 
to this last point, every solution attempted by our opponents is 
beset with at least as much moral difficulty as can be shown to 
attach to our own. 

One of the principles involved in the entire doctrine of original 
sin is that the Creator cannot in any sense be the author of sin. 

A second principle is, that every man is chargeable before God 
with all his own sins, and in strict truth with none others. 

A third principle is, the character of the Supreme Ruler does 
not require that he should put it out of the power of a creature 
to sin against Him. 

A fourth principle is, that God can and may prevent his crea- 
tures from sinning against him, without destroying their free 

ency. 

A Bath principle is,—that it consists with the perfections of 
the Supreme Ruler to suspend the vouchsafement of his gracious 
benefits to all men on a single act of obedience in one man. 
Illustrations of the — are so familiar that it would be 
superfluous to cite them. It is, in truth, the general law of 
Providence. It is incorporated with the system of human 
governments. We all enjoy the benefit of this law in the 
inheritance of honour, property, knowledge, safety, freedom, 
virtuous sentiment, physical advantages, and religious institutions. 
Such we believe to have been the relation of Adam, in the 

rden, to his descendants, that had he obeyed his Heavenl 
ws in that one instance, he would have secured for himself 
and for all his descendants the gracious endowments with which 
he was created, health, purity, fellowship with God, and im- 
mortality. 

A sixth principle which we gather from the doctrine of 
Scripture is—That the Probation of Adam for the benefit of all 
his descendants was analogous to the Probation of another MAN 
for the benefit of all his brethren. This principle is unfolded in 
the New Testament. In the epistle to the Romans, the parallel 
is drawn between ‘ one man,’ and ‘one man.’ The first of these 
is called a figure ‘of him that was to come.’ In the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, the same parallel is drawn by the 
same inspired writer between the ‘first man’ and ‘the second 
man,’ between being ‘in Adam’ and ‘in Christ,’ and between 
that which comes ‘by a man,’ in the first instance, and that 
which comes ‘by a man,’ in the second instance. In marking 
the contrast between the respective issues of these parallel pro- 
bations, men are continually overlooking the analogy of the pro- 
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bations themselves. But there it stands in the book, distinctly 
stated, and elaborately drawn out. We cannot understand either 


without understanding both. ComMPREHENSIVENESS is an essential 


attribute of Theology. The analysis, whether grammatical or 
logical, which does not minister to this comprehensiveness is 
feeble, and does little for theology. Let the theologians of Great 
Britain look to this. Let them rescue the highest of sciences from 
the treatment that leaves it a mere affair of words and narrow 
speculations. Criticism, grammar, lexicology, logic, interpretative 
wisdom, are indispensable: yet they are subordinate. hen all 
that they can do is done, the proper work of the theologian be- 
gins—laying hold of the principles contained in the collated pa- 
rallels of well-expounded Scripture, and applying them, with 
every power of conviction and persuasion, to the concerns of life 
and death, and of the world to come. 

We have touched on such of these principles as relate to the 
question in hand, to prove that while the views of human nature 
which are embraced in the theology of Scripture are borne out 
by the common consciousness of our race, they have likewise a 
basis in the fundamental laws of human Thought, which neither 
subtlety nor unbelief can overthrow. Grounded in these prin- 
ciples, we press the doctrine on the fair consideration of every 
thinking man. We commend Dr. Payne’s volume to our readers. 
The study of such a work will contribute, we hope, towards one 
of the objects which we have most at heart—a theology suited 
to the wants of our age,—intelligent, and, with all its intelligence, 
masculine, majestic, and full of Power. 


NO. V. D 
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1845. 

(2.) Elements of Meteorology ; being the Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, of Meteorological Essays. By the late Joun FrEepERIC 
DaniE1, D.C.L., Oxon; For. Sec. R.S.; Professor of Chemistry 
in King’s College, London, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 341, 389, 
London. 

(3.) Bridgewater Treatises, No. VITII., Chemistry, Meteorology, and 
the Function of Digestion, considered with reference to Natural 
Theology. By Witt1am Prout, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. Third Edition, London, 1845. 


Or the works heading this article, one only is new. Professor 
Daniell’s work, and that of Doctor Prout, have long since taken 
their place, as classics in the science of which they treat. But, 
as new editions of both have recently come out, we have joined 
them with the new elementar nm 4 of Kaemtz, to widen the 
scope of the observations we Pi to offer on the subject of 
Meteorology. Though treating of one science, each of the 
books before us has a peculiar character, by which it essentially 
differs from its fellows. Professor Daniell’s work is well known 
to be, less of a complete treatise on Meteorology, than a laborious 
and very able analytic investigation of the relations discoverable 
between the great phenomena of the atmosphere and the laws 
and properties of the gaseous bodies and condensable vapour, 
which enter into its constitution. This new edition is considerabl 

enlarged, making now two volumes instead of one. A memoir 
of the author is prefixed, several articles are much augmented, 
and one or two altogether new are added. Among the chapters 
to which large additions have been made, are those treating of 
the phenomena of the atmosphere of the earth, and of the radia- 
tion and absorption of heat in the atmosphere—among the new 
chapters, there is one on the water-barometer erected in the hall 
of the Royal Society, and one on atmospheric electricity, the 
latter of which appears to have been incomplete at the time of 
the author’s death; which took place as the work was passing 
through the press. After that event, the charge of bringing out 
the work, and completing the author’s plan, devolved on Mr. 
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W. A. Miller and Mr. Tomlinson, whose assistance the author 
had employed in revising the earlier sheets. 

Dr. Prout’s account of Meteorology, our readers will remember, 
forms a part of his Bridgewater Treatise ; it exhibits such a sketch 
“of the constitution of the globe, and of the distribution and 
mutual influence of the agents and elements of chemistry in the 
economy of Nature,” as the well-known intelligence and ingenui 
of the author should lead us to expect. The new edition of this 
work also is considerably enlarged. 

It is however the recent publication of the first treatise on our 
list, that has mainly suggested to us the present article. The 
author, L. F. Kaemtz, has the reputation of being a zealous and 
successful labourer in the field of Meteorology. Till lately his 
residence was Halle, in the Duchy of Magdeburg, in the dis- 
tinguished University of which place he was professor of Physics. 
He belongs now to the Russian University of Dorpat in the 
Government of Riga. He has been a considerable traveller. 
His observation of meteorological phenomena extends, not merely 
over Germany, but to many other parts of Europe, particularly 
to the Alps, where we find Professor Forbes of Edinburgh, him- 
self an eminent meteorologist, associated with him in his labours, 
and bearing witness to the high interest of his researches. 

This is the second work of Kaemtz on Meteorology ;_ his first 
was entitled “ Lehrbuch der Meteorologie,” and was of greater 
extent than that before us. Of this latter work a translation 
appeared in French, with numerous additions by Martins, Bra- 
vais, and Lalanne, in the year 1843. The English translator, Mr. 
Walker, tells us that it was the value of the additions made by these 
gentlemen which induced him to choose the French edition for 
translation, instead of the original work. Mr. Walker has him- 
self added an appendix, in which much valuable matter is con- 
tained. 

The general character of the work is that of a manual of 
mecnetalaapeal facts. It does not deal much with large views of 
the subject. It seeks rather to exhibit, in a clear light, the phe- 
nomena most deserving of attention, than to follow out speculative 
explanations. Of such a work it is impossible to give an abstract. 
Nor was this our purpose in choosing this manual and the works 
placed along with it for review. Our design is to attempt to 
trace out some of the leading principles of the science of Meteor- 
ology, chiefly on a popular plan, and to illustrate these, when 
necessary, by drawing on all the works here selected. 

Meteorology is one of the chief subjects of science adapted for 
popular study. It is based on physics and chemistry, and for its 
higher cheitdation requires, beyond doubt, all the appliances and 
D2 
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resources of these pursuits in the most skilful hands. But an 
acquaintance with it to no inconsiderable extent, and even the 
knowledge requisite to make observations for its improvement 
are attainable, without any greater depth of acquisition, in these 
departments, than belongs to the well-conducted liberal educa- 
tion of a gentleman. The interest it excites in men’s minds is 
powerful—so great as to offer to the mere amateur student, one 
of the strongest persuasives to apply himself, with the necessary 
ardour, to the sciences on which it rests. In a word, Meteorolog 
has this advantage, in common with Geology, that the encourage- 
ment of the study of either serves the desirable end of diffusing a 
taste for the contemplation of the economy of physical nature, 
and a spirit of application to the sciences on which the laws which 
fegulate her operations have been made dependent. 

t is too common among many very zealous disciples of meteor- 
ology to put a narrow mit on the field of observation, lying 
even within the popular reach. Before the science can make 
effective progress, something more must be done by each culti- 
vator, than merely to keep, at some particular place, a daily 
register of the common elements of the weather. We need not 
say that such registers are indispensable, but, in the actual state 
of the subject, without some directing principle, the information 
derived from these can go but a short way further towards 
placing it upon a lasting foundation. 

It is for this reason we think it advisable to enter here on 
some general views of the principles governing atmospheric 
phenomena, not without the expectation of suggesting regions 
of inquiry, sometimes accessible to observation, in which points 
essential to the advancement of the science may be pursued or 
determined. 

The great defect of meteorology in past times has been the 
want of a sufficient simplification of its phenomena. The ordi- 
nary results of observation are the aggregate of effects produced 
by several distinct agents operating on several distinct subjects. 

othing can be more complex than such effects; nothing more 
difficult to reduce to simple general laws—the end sought being 
to assign to each separate subject and separate agency its proper 
share in the final result. 

There is an atmosphere of permanently clastic gas, and an 
atmosphere of condensable aqueous vapour, and these combined 
atmospheres rest, partly on a variously heated ocean, partly on 
fields of ice, partly on soaring mountains, partly on burning 
sands, partly on trackless forests, partly on cultivated ground— 
and these two atmospheres are very differently affected by heat, 
the most active agent in meteorological phenomena. Here, then, 
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after the first rude observations on the aggregate of the effects, 
there is room for simplification and analysis—and, with the ordi- 
nary precautions, there is room for theory to suggest new methods 
of investigation, and should the theories, at first advanced, prove 
inapplicable, they cannot be pruned, corrected, or even subverted 
without the addition of new facts to the science. 

Besides the analysis of atmospheric phenomena and the re- 
ference of the proper share of each respectively to the agencies 
and subjects concerned, it belongs to meteorology to find an 
explanation of the remarkable irregularities so often observed in 
the recurrence of such phenomena. The general consideration 
of the laws and properties of elastic gases and watery vapour, 
and of the agencies operating on these, in the economy of the 
atmosphere, does not suggest the conclusion that the weather 
should be irregular in different years, but only that the pheno- 
mena should be of a complex character. It is to be expected 
that a great variety of phenomena should be spread over the 
earth’s surface, and through the whole extent of the year; but 
there is nothing discoverable, at first sight, in the examination 
of the subjects and agencies concerned, which leads to the an- 
ticipation that one season, in the same place, should differ 
materially from another—that one year should be dry at the 
—- time, when another is wet—or hot, when another 
is chilly, or windy, when another is calm, or that hurricanes, 
lightnings, or long continued frosts should occur, in particular 
places, not annually, but at considerable and unequal intervals 
of time. 

We cannot help thinking that too little pains hitherto have 
been bestowed on the examination of the probable causes of such 
irregularities, and that simultaneous and well-directed efforts to 
arrive at some of the sources of these could not fail to be attended 
with the happiest results, or at least that such inquiries would 
often afford a new clue for the search after meteorological facts. 

The leading fact in meteorology is, that, in each hemisphere, 
there are two great currents of air in incessant motion through- 
out its whole extent; one from the pole to the equator, another 
from the equator to the pole. These currents result from the 
unequal temperature of the earth’s surface, and nearly all that 
remains of the general history of the atmosphere is included in 
the account of the causes, which disturb the uniformity of their 
course. Under the latter of these heads come evaporation, 
clouds, rain, the distribution of land and water, currents of the 
ocean and the like. 

That the great currents of air now referred to are not occa- 
sional merely, but constant, is just as certain as that when the 
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windows of a highly heated room are opened, the cold air rushes 
in, while the warm air rushes out, in two opposite currents, the 
warm air above, the cold below. Were there no seasons, which 
would be the case, if the axis of the earth were at right angles 
to the plane of its orbit, the temperature, in consequence, being 
rendered constant over the whole year for every latitude, were 
there no water on the earth or in the atmosphere, and were the 
surface a perfect level, these great currents would proceed uni- 
formly, at all times, without the slightest change or disturbance. 
The moving spring in this double circulation of air over the sur- 
face of our planet is obviously the effect of the sun in rarefying 
the atmosphere on both sides of the equator ; for were the sun’s 
influence to be withdrawn, an equalization of temperature would 
soon become established, and the circulation of the atmosphere 
would cease. In the actual state of things, several deviations 
from uniformity must take place in these currents. Over the 
a expanse of ocean, the currents from the poles 

e the surface, having a motion westward, derived from 

diurnal revolution of the globe. Elsewhere this polar cur- 
rent holds its course high above the surface, while the vicinity 
of the earth is the seat of clouds and variable winds, eddies 
dependent on the several disturbing causes which affect the 
regularity of the superior currents. The polar current appears 
to pass over this island at the height of not less than 10,000 feet. 
Thus the aéronauts, Mr. Green and Mr. Monck Mason, give as 
the result of their experience, that, “in this country, whatever 
may be the direction of the wind below, within 10,000 feet above 
the surface of the earth, the direction of the wind is invariably 
from some point between north and west.” High above this 
wind, the counter current from the equator must flow.* The 
force of these currents must be dependent on the difference of 
temperature and of area between the frigid and the torrid zone, 
or on the differences, in these two respects, between the colder 
and hotter parts of the earth—and since these parts are most 
heated in summer, and coldest in winter, their force, at these 
two opposite seasons, is probably less variable than, on a transient 
consideration, we should be apt to pronounce. 

The existence of these currents in the atmosphere at all sea- 
sons is a principle of paramount importance in meteorology, and, 
though little more than the bare fact of their existence can be 
said to be known for certain at present, yet it is obvious that 
besides what observation, conducted by the knowledge of this 
principle may teach, many valuable additions may be made to 
the science by inference from it, or by calculation on data already 


* Daniell, vol. i. p. 157. 
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acknowledged, or that may be easily ascertained. On the im- 
portant bearing of these currents over other meteorological _— 


— we shall quote the following passage from Dr. Prout’s 
work :— 


‘ The first clear and satisfactory theory of the great atmospheric 
currents or winds was given, we believe, by Mr. Daniell. The th 
of the winds was subsequently illustrated by Captain Basil Hall, in his 
interesting essay on the trade winds, to which for details we must refer 
the reader.* Before we quit this subject we may remark, that Mr. 
Daniell traces to these great currents the fluctuations of the barometer, 
and all the innumerable modifications peculiar to different localities of 
sea and land, of mountain and plain; for, as he justly observes, in the 
nicely-balanced state of the forces producing these currents, slight 
irregularities of temperature are capable of causing great disturbances; 
and expansions and contractions acting unequally upon the antagonist 
currents, operate by deranging the adjustment of their several velocities. 
Hence accumulations in some parts, and corresponding deficiencies in 
others, necessarily arise, and occasion fluctuations in the barometer, far 
surpassing what would be occasioned by the whole vapour, supposing 
it were at once added or annihilated. At the same time, these irre- 
gular distributions, in seeking to regain the proper level, and in 
struggling to restore the equilibrium, produce temporary and variable 
winds, which modify the regular currents and often reverse their 
courses, particularly in the temperate regions, where, as formerly 
mentioned, the alternations of temperature, and the fluctuations of the 
barometer, are the most remarkable.’—Prout, p. 272, 1st Ed. 


The effect of these great currents, independently of that of 
the moisture carried along with them in their course, on the dis- 
tribution of heat over the globe is almost incredible. 

Had the earth no atmosphere, and the supposition implies the 
absence of water on its surface, at least with such a temperature 
as now prevails there, the extremes of heat and cold, in the 
vicinity of the equator and the poles respectively, would far 
exceed what is known at present. The mean temperature of 
the frigid zone, as things now exist, hardly admits of an exact 
estimate. It must be much below the freezing point of water, 
and probably is not much above the zero of Fahrenheit; for that 
of many places considerably without the arctic circle is below 
32°. f the torrid zone the mean temperature, if it be not 
above 80°, is certainly not far short of it. Data cannot easily be 
obtained as yet for calculating to what extent an interchange of 
the polar and equatorial atmospheres takes place in a given time, 
But by such considerations as the following, some notion ma 
be formed of the quantity of warmth which the equatorial air 


* Captain Hall’s essay is contained in Daniell’s work, vol. i. p. 251. 
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may convey to the frigid zone, ed losing three degrees of heat, 
1540 cubic feet of air melt a pound of ice—thence by calculation 
it is found that a cubic mile of air at 81°, which may be assumed 
for convenience as the mean equatorial temperature, by being 
reduced to zero of Fahrenheit, will melt more than seventy mil- 
lions of cubic feet of ice. But as the torrid zone of one hemi- 
sphere contains in round numbers about twenty-four millions of 
square miles, if its atmosphere to the height of one mile were 
supposed to be conveyed only once in the space of a year to the 
corresponding frigid zone, by descending to zero, it would melt 
upwards of seven thousand cubic miles of ice. This is not an 
extravagant supposition—for though the air raised by the heat 
of the sun, over the equatorial regions, swallows up its own tem- 
perature in its ascent, as it becomes rarefied, and must become 
further cooled in its progress through the temperate zone, as the 
polar air becomes warmed in the opposite course, yet what hap- 
pens will be found on examination to be in effect the same thing, 
as if the tropical atmosphere were transported within a given 
time to the frigid zone. 

In the polar winter the extreme of cold cannot be less than 
60° or 70° below the zero of Fahrenheit. Without the atmosphere 
and its equalizing currents, that extreme would be very much 
lower, and yet according to Fourier, the chief authority of late 
years on this subject, the temperature of celestial space, adjacent 
to the earth’s orbit, does not descend below —70° of Fahrenheit’s 
scale (—57° centigrade). No reason can be assigned why, if the 
sun were withdrawn, the temperature of any part of the earth’s 
surface should sink below the temperature of space in the region 
of its orbit. If the estimate of the temperature of surrounding 
space be founded on the lowest temperature of the polar regions, 
as we believe it is in Fourier’s calculation, an erroneous con- 
clusion will be brought out if it be taken at what it actually is, 
instead of what it would be, were there no such currents as tend 
to equalise the temperature of the frigid zone with that of the 
equatorial regions. On this point Pouillet has come to a different 
estimate from that of Fourier, as the following note, added by 
Martins to Kaemtz’s work, will show : 


‘ In endeavouring to determine the temperature of space, M. Pouillet 
proposed an instrument, which he called an actinometer. It is com- 
posed of four rings, of two decimetres in diameter, covered with 
swansdown, resting on each other in such a manner that the swans- 
down shall not be compressed. The skin of the swan itself forms the 
base of the circle of each of the rings. This system is enveloped in a 
first cylinder, which is itself enveloped in swansdown, andfcontained 
in a larger cylinder. A thermometer rests in the centre of the upper 
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swansdown; and the border of the exterior cylinder has such a height, 
that the thermometer can subtend only two-thirds of the hemisphere 
of the heavens, This border is pierced with holes, in order that the 
cold air may escape readily. 

‘ This apparatus being exposed in an open place, and on a serene 
night, to the radiation of the sky, its thermometer and a neighbouring 
thermometer, suspended freely in the air, are observed from time to 
time. From the difference of these two thermometers, or from the 
fall of that attached to the actinometer, the zenith temperature is 
deduced. 

‘ Experiments made with this instrument gave M. Pouillet two 
limits for the temperature of space, —115° and—175°, the mean of 
which is 140°. 

‘From these researches he deduces many consequences of great 
interest. 

‘ The total quantity of heat which space sends to the earth and to 
the atmosphere in the course of a year, would be capable of meltin 
on our globe a bed of ice twenty-six metres thick. “ 

‘ We have seen that the quantity of solar heat is expressed by a 
bed of ice of thirty-one metres, so that the earth receives in alla 
quantity of heat represented by a bed of ice fifty-seven metres thick. 

‘ We shall undoubtedly be astonished that space, with its tempera- 
ture of —140°, can communicate to the earth so considerable a quantity 
of heat, that it is found almost equal to the mean heat of the sun. But 
we should remark that, with respect to the earth, the sun occupies 
only the five-millionth of the celestial vault; that it must, conse- 
quently, send two hundred thousand times more heat in order to 
produce the same effect. 

‘ If the action of the sun were not felt on our globe, the temperature 
of the surface of the ground would be everywhere uniform, and at 
—89°. Now, since the mean temperature at the equator is 27° 5’, we 
must conclude that the presence of the sun increases the temperature 
of the equatorial zone 116° 5’. 

‘ To extend these calculations to other regions, we have merely to 
take account of the decrease of the temperature of the earth, in pro- 
portion as the latitude increases. 

‘M. Arago having found, in the relation of Captain Back, that, at 
Fort Reliance, the thermometer descended to —56° 7‘, concluded that 
the temperature of celestial space could not fail to be notably lower 
than —57°.’*—M. Kaemiz, p. 153. 


In what we have hitherto said of the provision made for re- 
ducing the inequality of temperature over the earth, we have 
taken no notice of the important part assigned to the aqueous 
atmosphere. The aqueous atmosphere is the result of evapora- 
tion from the waters of the earth’s surface, and while it con- 


* Vide “ Comptes Rendus de 1’ Acad. des Sciences,” t. vii. p. 53, and t. ii. p. 575; 
also, “* Pouillet Elemens de Physique,” t. ii. p. 538, and fig. 377. 
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stitutes no inconsiderable part of its aériform envelope, it exerts 
an active agency in disturbing the uniformity of the great polar 
and equatorial currents. It is conceivable that an aqueous atmo- 
here should exist alone, unaccompanied by any such permanently 
tic gases as now constitute the ae of our planet. 
And in this point of view we have to remark how singularly the 
gece of a permanently elastic atmosphere controls and modi- 
es what would have been the phenomena of a purely aqueous 


— On this point we quote the following passage from 
Daniell : 


‘ A circulation will hence arise very different from that of the aérial 
currents. The vapour will flow in a mass from the equator to the 
poles, and being necessarily condensed in its course, will return from 
the poles to the equator in the form of water. Great evaporation will 
constantly be going on at the latter station, and condensation at 
every other; so that the atmosphere, excepting at the equator, would 
be rendered turbid by perpetual clouds and rain. As in the case of 
the permanently elastic fluid, the temperature of the sphere would by 
this process soon become equalized, did not our hypothesis provide for 
its permanency: the equatorial parts would be quickly cooled by the 
evaporation, and the polar warmed by the heat evolved during the 
condensation. 

‘It is further worthy of attention, that the elasticity of vapour 
increasing nearly in a geometrical proportion for equal increments of 
heat, the decrease of temperature, in ascending in this atmosphere, 
will be in arithmetical proportion only. The diminution is very 
nearly three degrees for every 5000 feet.’—Daniell, vol i. p. 86. 


How does it happen, then, that in the actual state of things, 
the aqueous atmosphere presents phenomena so different—that 
evaporation takes place from every part of the surface—that the 
atmosphere is clear below—that clouds form high above the 
earth, and not in one range, but often in successive strata, with 
clear spaces between; and that rain falls, not in a continued 
drizzle, but at intervals in copious showers, the annual quantity 
being greatest near the equator, and diminishing gradually 
towards the poles? 

One great principle governs all these phenomena—namely, 
that aqueous vapour, as it becomes rarefied in its ascent from the 
surface, swallows up its temperature at a much less rapid rate 
than permanently elastic gas. When the temperature at the 
surface is given, the rate at which permanently elastic gas swal- 
lows up its temperature, as it expands, being known, it can be 
told at what height, in a gaseous atmosphere, a freezing tempera- 
ture exists. For the mean temperature of this island, the height 
at which perpetual congelation takes place, is not much above 
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5000 feet; being a decrease of nearly twenty degrees of tempera- 
ture, on a height of about 5000 feet. But we have seen that, in 
a purely aqueous atmosphere, the decline of temperature, by 
expansion, in 5000 feet, is no more than three degrees. Hence, 
in a mixed atmosphere like ours, in which the aqueous column 
penetrates the gaseous column in the upward direction, the upper 
= of the aqueous column is subjected to cold from without, 

ing surrounded by the gaseous column, the temperature of 
which has declined in its ascent so much faster than itself. 
Here, then, the gaseous column acts on the aqueous column, like 
the refrigerator in an evaporating apparatus. An equilibrium, 
or state of rest, cannot occur in a mixed atmosphere of this kind, 
so long, at least, as there is water on the surface to be evapo- 
rated. If the gaseous column become heated, to correspond 
with the proper temperature of the aqueous column at a given 
height, then its own equilibrium is subverted; if the aqueous 
column become cooled (as actually happens) to correspond with 
the temperature of the gaseous column at the height supposed, 
then deposition of moisture occurs, a cloud appears, and new 
evaporation takes place at the bottom of the column, if it rest on 
water or a moist surface. “But precipitation of vapour into the 
watery particles of a cloud, cannot occur without the evolution 
of heat, and thus the equilibrium of the gaseous column is inter- 
fered with, and an expansion upwards aon place, accompanied 
with evaporation of part of the cloud just formed. But the 
pe part of this new column of aqueous vapour being acted on, 
as before, by the cold from without of the new zone of the gaseous 
column into which it has penetrated, deposition again occurs, 
and thus successive layers of clouds, with clear spaces between, 
come to originate. Evaporation may go on thus fora long time, 
without any such accumulation of clouds as produces rain; for 
they may be carried off by the wind as fast as they are produced, 
or they may melt away nearly as rapidly by diffusion ; that is, a 
new evaporation may take place, the vapour so formed being 
propagated by diffusion in a lateral direction, towards parts of 
the atmosphere in which the tension of the vapour has fallen 
much below the standard, as compared with the temperature. 
Such a lateral diffusion of elastic vapour occurs much more 
readily in the higher atmosphere than at the surface, owing to 
the less resistance offered by the attenuated air. The theory of 
rain is still somewhat obscure; but there can be no doubt that 
rain is determined to occur in copious showers at intervals, rather 
than in a continued drizzle—first, because, by the process just 
described, clouds can be produced high in the air, without affect- 
ing the clearness of the space nearest the earth; secondly, 
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because, owing to the resistance of the atmosphere from below 
upwards, the region of the clouds can support a very consider- 
able amount of the precipitated water which constitutes clouds, 
without letting it fall to the surface ; and thirdly, because the air 
in the region of the clouds is capable of becoming heated, as by 
the successive precipitation of watery particles from the state of 
vapour, very much beyond the temperature which belongs to it 
by its elevation from the earth, and thus becomes fit to accumu- 
late a large quantity of elastic watery vapour, and to retain it 
for a time, or until its temperature become reduced to the proper 
standard by the influx of colder currents, when rapid precipita- 
tion, in the form of rain, is established. 

We cannot bestow more time at present on the examination 
of these remarkable results of the differences in the laws which 
regulate respectively the aqueous and gaseous columns of the 
atmosphere. We have said enough, however, to point out the 
importance of studying this great principle of meteorology in all 
its details. We feel sure it presents a field on which much pro- 
fitable observation may be expended. 

We proceed now, though more briefly than we at first intended, 
to consider the kind of research most likely to lay open the 
causes of the frequent irregularities in the recurrence of atmo- 
spheric phenomena. 

When our attention is directed to the unchangeableness of the 
subjects and the uniformity of the agents, by the reciprocal action 
of which atmospheric phenomena are produced, it cannot but be 
a cause of surprise that these do not recur with greater regularity. 
The atmosphere is unalterable as to its amount, even perhaps in 
its watery part, or, if in some degree variable in that part, it 
must be within the narrowest possible limits. Heat is the prin- 
— agent that acts on the atmosphere, and the annual amount 
of heat imparted to and thrown off by the earth, seems to be the 
same, or nearly the same, in different years. It is true the 
aqueous vapour is at once a constituent of the mass of the atmo- 
sphere, and, owing to its being subject to evaporation and con- 

ensation, capable of exerting a powerful operative agency on 
the gaseous constituents. Yet, since the changes on this aqueous 
part of the atmosphere are produced solely through the instru- 
mentality of the constant agent, heat, it is not easy to perceive 
why any irregularity should thence arise. Even electricity and 
magnetism, different forms of the same principle, and important 
agents, beyond question, in many atmospheric changes, must be 
generated by causes, not accidental, but uniform in their opera- 
tion. Thus electricity is developed in the evaporation of water, 


in the condensation of vapour, and in the fixing of oxygen in the 
process of vegetation. 
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The causes of the irregularities of the weather are to be sought, 
first, among terrestrial influences, and if all that can be discovered 
of these be judged of inadequate efficiency, then among in- 
fluences which may be supposed to operate unequally from 
without our planet, falling under the head of causes of celestial 
or cosmical origin. It will be conceded that the search after the 
latter order of causes should be approached with caution, and 
not until it shall appear impossible to discover an adequate ter- 
restrial source of the unconformable character of such pheno- 
mena. 

A first step in such an inquiry should be to ascertain the 

recise amount of the irregularity of the weather, and this 
inquiry would probably show that there is a kind of method 
even in what seems so irregular. The following passage from 
Daniell’s work points out the steadiness of the mean annual 
temperature of a place, notwithstanding great apparent devia- 
tions from its ordinary climate by extremes of heat and cold : 


‘The climate of the same place, notwithstanding perpetual and 
apparently irregular changes, possesses remarkable steadiness. As, 
for instance, the mean annual temperature of London is about 50° 4’. 
In the year 1788, the cold was so unusually severe that the Thames 
was passable on the ice, and yet the mean temperature of that year 
was 50° 6’, within a small fraction of a degree of the standard. In 
1796, when it is said, the greatest cold ever observed in London 
occurred, the mean annual temperature was 50° 1’. In the severe 
winter of 1813-14, when the ‘Thames, and other large rivers of Eng- 
land, were completely frozen over, the mean temperature of the two 
years was 49°, being little more than a degree below the standard. And 
in the year 1808, when the summer was so hot, that the temperature 


of London was as high as 93° 5’, the mean temperature of the year was 
50° 5'’—Daniell, vol. i. p. 141. 


We would remark here, also, that the very general popular 
persuasion of a great alteration in the climate and weather of 
this country within the memory of the present generation, can- 
not stand a moment’s examination. Those who entertain this 
belief most firmly are uniformly of opinion that the weather has 
become worse since they first knew it. This idea, in short, is 
merely a piece of grumbling at things present— 


* Quam bene Saturno vivebant, rege !’"— 


In the course of ages, beyond doubt, though the general tem- 
perature of the earth has remained constant from the earliest 
records of history, changes arise, by which certain qualities of 
local climate are altered, such as the transition of lakes into 
marshes or dry land, the transformation of the character of rivers 
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by the deposition of alluvial soil and the production of meadows, 
the accumulation of land in the sea at “m mouths of rivers, so 
that the distribution of land and water takes a new form; but 
such changes, as well as the disintegration of mountains, and the 
elevation of the land, observed in some situations, are produced 
so slowly, as hardly to enter into our estimate of the variations 
in the phenomena of the weather. And yet these, as well as 
the more rapid changes determined by the hand of man, as 
under the improvement of the soil by drainage and other agri- 
cultural operations, as well as by the extension of cities, are so 
far of material effect on local climate, as to exert a powerful 
influence on its salubrity or insalubrity in regard to human 
health. 

But such considerations hardly fall within our present object. 
It may be assumed then, we think, on just grounds, that the 
climates of the earth are thus far uniform; that, for any given 
place or district of country, in a longer or shorter period of 
time, the sum of each particular kind of weather is the same, 
or is constant in quantity—that is, that there is the same amount 
of wind in every prevailing direction, of rain, snow, sleet, hail, 
frost, thunder, and even of hot summers, cold summers, rain 
summers, dry summers, and of open and frosty winters. It is 
not, however, so certain, though it is sometimes assumed, that the 
sum of these constituents of the weather is the same every year 
over the face of the globe, so that we excess of one kind of 
weather in one region is compensated for by an excess of an 
opposite kind in another region. ‘This undoubtedly is the case 
to some extent; but it does not appear to be ascertained how 
far this proposition is absolute, or within what limits it should be 
circumscribed. Materials applicable to the solution of this ques- 
tion already exist, to no small extent, in the shape of observations 
of the common elements of the weather in distant places, under 
the same, or nearly the same parallels of latitude ; and the multi- 
plication of such observations, and the careful comparison of 
them through a series of years, would be one of the greatest 
boons that could be conferred on meteorology. 

Were the earth covered with water to a uniform depth without 
dry land, there is the best reason to believe that the weather 
would be, in most respects, a great deal more uniform than at 
present; for example, that the isothermal lines would coincide 
with the parallels of latitude, and that the poles of greatest cold 
would be identical with the actual poles of the planet. Evapora- 
tion, we must believe, would be more uniform for every latitude; 
and though there is no reason to infer that the winds much 


beyond the tropics would be as regular as the trade-winds, yet, 
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most probably, they would be periodical in their occurrence, and 
of definite duration. 

These considerations suggest the irregular distribution of land 
and water as the principal source of the irregularities of the 
weather; yet, since this distribution, irregular as it is, is con- 
stant, why should the resulting weather be inconstant? The 
answer to this difficulty, as we think, must be, that if the irregu- 
larities of the weather be dependent chiefly on the distribution 
of the land, the compensations required by the irregularities so 
produced must take more than one revolution of the sun to bring 
about an equilibrium. Thus, there may be deviations from an 
equipoise of temperature, on one side, or on another, which go 
on accumulating for several years, before the causes tending to 
restore the equilibrium ‘gain sufficient force to accomplish this 
effect. There are hardly any facts yet ascertained on such points 
as this. It is a wide and important field of inquiry. 

The most obvious illustration which occurs to us of the nature 
of such a source of irregularity of the weather, as is here referred 
to, is in the sluggishness of the motion of water as compared with 
that of air. 

There is a continual interchange between the polar and equa- 
torial waters, as well as between the asmospheres of these oppo- 
posite regions, determined by the same cause, namely, their 
difference in temperature. ‘The polar waters are continually 
losing heat; the equatorial waters become warmer and warmer 
under the more direct influence of the sun. The effect of such 
a disparity of temperature in one continuous body of water 
several miles deep, is the matter in question. The mere super- 
ficial currents can hardly keep up the equilibrium in such a 
mass. Even on the supposition of the earth being covered with 
water to a uniform depth of several miles, it is not certain that an 
annual equilibrium would be established. The accumulation of 
temperature in the equatorial waters, and the decline of tempera- 
ture in the polar waters, during several years, might be requisite 
to produce the degree of disparity in density necessary for an 
effectual interchange. And were a long period indispensable in 
such a case, much more should it be required, where the distribu- 
tion of the land restrains the free admixture of the waters of the 
ocean. 

It is easy to see, in the simpler case, that in which there is a 
deep ocean without land, that if the equilibrium were not 
adjusted for each revolution of the sun, after the lapse of a 
longer or shorter period, the growing difference of density would 
compel an interchange of a comparatively rapid character, so 
that the frigid zone would be visited periodically with an un- 
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usual warmth, and the torrid zone with an unusual coolness of 
season. 

This is but a hypothetical specimen ofa kind of accumulations, 
which cannot but operate to a great extent in the phenomena of 
the weather. In every ordinary shower of rain an example of 
the same kind is witnessed. The elastic vapour of the atmosphere 

asses into a cloud, that is, changes to water, which is many times 
nee than air; yet this water does not obey its gravity and fall 
to the earth. The minute particles of water in the cloud are 
unable to overcome the resistance of the elastic air; they float 
about until they become agglomerated into larger masses or 
drops, capable of gaining a momentum in their descent sufficient 
to open a passage through the air to the earth. 

It is true that in the case of such a mingling of waters at cer- 
tain intervals, the occurrence is not, strictly speaking, irregular, 
though it does not occur annually; for in a uniform ocean, sub- 
ject to no occasional interferences, it would take place after the 

apse of a definite number of years. But the hypothesis of ac- 

cumulations continued through a series of years on one side or 
the other of the equipoise of temperature does not limit us to 
one such case as that just taken for the sake of illustration. It 
is not difficult to suppose several analogous accumulations to be 
going on at all times, so as to affect the general temperature of 
the globe, differently, at the end of separate regular periods of 
years. And if it be assumed that several such accumulations of 
deranged equilibrium prevail, though without further connexion 
with each other than in their joint effect on the weather as their 
periods approached, coincided, or mutually receded, the proper 
inference is, that a state of things would be the result not less ir- 
regular in appearance than what exists at present in the recur- 
rence of atmospheric phenomena. That the weather, irregular 
as it seems, is governed by fixed laws, is beyond all dispute ; 
and there is nothing in the case to induce us to believe that these 
laws, however complex, lie out of the reach of human industry. 

We have not left room for considering whether any of the 
causes of the irregularity of the weather be of celestial or cosmical 
origin. Spots on the sun’s disk and the influence of the moon 
are favourite popular ideas. The influence of the moon on the 
weather, universal as the notion is, has been unaccountably 
neglected by meteorologists. Mr. Howard, in his ‘Climate of 
London’ had the merit of putting forward the first exact ob- 
servations on the subject. Dr. Daniell offers some suggestions 
on the same point. One passage we shall quote. 


‘The action of the moon upon the aérial columns over which it 
passes, may be regarded as diminishing the force of gravity. This 
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action must be greater in proportion as the moon approaches the 
earth, in proportion as it coincides with the analogous action of the 
sun, and in proportion as its passage over the meridian comes near to 
the perpendicular direction. The result of this diminution of gravity 
must be a general decrease of density; and its effect upon the lateral 
currents an acceleration of the incoming, and a decrease of the out- 
going streams. The loss of weight will thus be compensated, and the 
excess of elasticity hence derived will lengthen the column. The 
final adjustment will therefore be assimilated to that which arises from 
an equal expansion by heat. Now, the effect of the atmospheric tide 
has hitherto been sought for and measured upon the surface of the 
earth at the base of the column; and much conjecture and disappoint- 
ment have ensued from not finding the effect as great or as regular as 
had been anticipated. But if this view of the subject be correct, the 
total weight of the perpendicular column would not be affected so 
much as that of its horizontal sections; and the amount of the lunar 


. influence should be sought in the variations of the differences of 


density between some high elevation and the level of the sea.’-— Daniell, 
vol. i. p. 143-4. 


But our limits are exhausted; we must bring this article to a 
conclusion. We are well aware that there are meteorologists of 
note who look upon all such views as we have been indulging in 
as so much labour lost. Their cry is for facts. They will put 
no reliance on theory. Our cry is for facts also; but we desire 
facts of a new order ; we would have untried fields of observation 
sought out. And to point the way to such fields we regard as 
the true use of speculation. We are far from agreeing with those 
meteorologists who censure Daniell’s labours as too theoretical. 
It is not the use, but the abuse of theory that merits reproof. A 
theory is hurtful when it is wild and fanciful, neither founded 
on facts, nor leading to the pursuit of facts. 

We fully admit, however, that in a popular science some warn- 
ing is required against the seductions of theory. Unless his 
theory for the time sit lightly on the student, ready to be cast 
aside the moment it has served its purpose, or become incom- 
patible with certain knowledge, he is in continual danger of 
throwing away his efforts on the illusions of fancy. The popular 
feeling, too, is apt to run away with a theory. It is apt to view 
a new theory as the completion of the knowledge of the subject, 
and not as a mere step towards its further advancement. To 
acquire the power of remaining in doubt is an effort of some 
difficulty to many minds; and yet such a power is essential 
to the successful cultivation of other sciences besides meteor- 
ology, particularly before fixed principles have been attained. 

To those who cannot acquire this power, and who reckon 
knowledge as nothing, unless it have the appearance of a universal 
~ NO. V. E 
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inciple of due symmetry in all its parts, and capable of solvi 

tiffculty, be the last to recommend an 
in theory as a means of assisting their progress. Letsuch persons 
keep to detached facts and the explanation of phenomena within 
a limited circle. In meteoroiogy there is room for labourers of 
the most opposite qualifications. But we feel convinced that there 
are many disposed to the study of atmospheric phenomena who 
are able to turn the use of theory to the greatest advantage, and 
who may add to the science by seeking, like Daniell, to make 
their views grasp the whole extent of the subject. 


Arr. III. Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches; with Elucidations. 
By Tuomas Cartyte. In two volumes 8vo, pp. 522, 692. 
Chapman and Hall. 1845. 


- Mr. Cary ze has no wish to be numbered with the Little-Faiths 
of his generation. Self-distrust is not his besetting infirmity. 
He believes religiously that the thing he wills to do is the thing 
he has the power to do. He would not be understood as giving 
ready harbour room to fear about anything relating to the 
guidance of his own ways. Nor would he have you suppose that 
the fears of others on his account are at all a matter in his 
thoughts. His eyes are open, his path is before him, and no 
man’s foresight can serve him in so good a stead as his own. 
There is something imposing in a person who takes this attitude, 
or who even seems w take it—provided always that the absence 
of ability be not such as to make the thing at once ridiculous. 
Unhappily, in this disjointed world, the self-reliant are not always 
the sel! -sustained , the absence of fear is not the same thing with 
the absence of danger. Hence we must confess, that when we 
saw it announced that Mr. Carlyle was about to publish a Life of 
Cromwell, or something to that effect, we could not suppress our 
misgiving. We could imagine, indeed, the wonder, or the con- 
tempt with which all such feeling on our part would be regarded. 
Nevertheless—there it was, a feeling that would obtrude itself. 
Hitherto, the works of this distinguished writer, while touchi 

considerably upon history, have been wanting in the calmness wal 
comprehensiveness necessary to bring out the full truthfulness of 
history. To historical investigation, in its proper sense, Mr. 
Carlyle has shown himself — averse ; and his speculations on 
those great facts of history which are open to every man, have 
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been too much marked by caprice, too much an affair of half- 
truths, contradictions, and mysticisms, to have warranted large 
expectations concerning his labours even in that department. 
‘The character of Cromwell is the last subject in history for any 
writer to venture upon who is not a patient and sound man in 
the walks of historical criticism. So multiplied, and so con- 
flicting are the testimonies relating to the career of this notorious 
person; so long and so a has falsehood been mingled with 
truth in the vast accumulation of documents concerning him; 
and so complex were the relations of affairs influencing the 
political casuistry of his times, that your eloquent writer, scorn- 
ing all obscure labour—your theorist, your one-sided man, must 
not only be, in this case, an incompetent guide, but a guide who 
will surely lead you astray. We could not but judge Mr. Carlyle 
as much too old to begin a course of this sort with any great pros- 
ct of success. We doubted not, that in his show soli- 
oquizings about Cromwell, we should find some things worth 
looking after ; but the pra‘se of historical accuracy, or of complete 
a truth, we feared we should not be able to award to 
In these respects, however, the book which Mr. Carlyle has 
ne is a much better book than we had expected. It is 
ed on an extent of reading and research not unworthy of its 
subject: and the view which it presents of the character of 
Cromwell is, we think, on the whole, the most satisfactory in our 
language. This may seem high praise. But it will not be so 
regarded by those who know what the state of our literature has 
been in this particular section of it. The faults of the work 
before us are as material as its excellences. We meet them in 
every page, and feel as we proceed, that a Life of Cromwell, 
which shall be at once truthful and adequate, still remains to be 
written. Mr. Godwin and Mr. Forster have done good service 
in this field; but it was not to be expected that the religious 
character of Cromwell would be appreciated by those gentlemen, 
however honourable their intentions. Both have shown an 
undue sympathy with the republican party; have given too ready 
a credence to the calumnies bruited in that quarter, and in some 
others; and have failed in those broad views of affairs which 
were necessary to a complete understanding of their subject. 
Cromwell was a less faulty, and a far better man than we find in 
their s; much such a man, in fact, as Mr. Carlyle has 
exhibited. 
Mr. Carlyle has not explained the principle on which he has 
Pa to separate the thread of truth from fiction in his 


narrative. But, whatever may have been the process, the con- 
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clusions which have followed are in the main sound. Each of 
the great parties in the later years of Cromwell was bent on 
Paying the tyrant. Such was the —t almost equally, of the 

oyalists, the Presbyterians, and the Republicans. He knew 
that if there must be arbitrariness, his own would be a much 
milder yoke than theirs. He determined, accordingly, that the 
staff of power should remain in his own hands, until hands not 
less wise and equitable should be found to receive it. But to 
pursue this course, was to brave the utmost virulence and the 
utmost calumny of all those disappointed tyrannies. We know 
the result. History has not another subject making so large a 
demand on the capacity of the historian to distinguish between 
rumour and fact—between lies and the truth. Mr. Carlyle gives 
little credence to the royalist authors who sent forth their lucu- 
brations after the blessed year 1660; nor does he confide in 
everything said at an earlier period by parties who claim to be 
honoured as persons governed by strict religious principle, or by 
a stern Roman virtue. We think he is quite right in being so 
far suspicious of these people. He has considered their means of 
knowledge, and their temptations to falsehood, and he has judged 
of them accordingly. 

It is a defect, however, that we have not been informed more 
distinctly of the grounds of his decision in some cases. But the 
cause of this deficiency is the cause of defects in this form, 
and in many more, in all Mr. Carlyle’s later productions. We 
have spoken of him as a gentleman who would fain float on over 
the sea of literature in the sullen majesty of a Dreadnought. 
But there is one fear with which this author is beset more than 
almost any man in the world of letters—the fear of being dull. 
This is a feeling ever present with him, and to which he does 
homage with all the ee ear of a thorough devotee. The 
dread of being thought feeble, or commonplace, or not more in 
earnest than other men, dictates not a little of the eccentricity of 
his style, and especially the brevity which in general leaves his 
story not more than half told, and which so often bids you be 
grateful for hints in place of something more satisfactory. 
Authors who aim to supply you with the materials of knowledge, 
with ample means from which to form your own judgment con- 
cerning the persons and events of history, are classed with 
our old friend Dryasdust. ‘What !"—we think we hear Mr. Car- 
lyle say—‘ halt at this point, to show why this piece of stupidity 
‘should not be credited here; and at that point, to show 
‘why that half-fool, half-knave, should not be credited there ! 
‘ Out upon history so written, fit product for the dog days! 
Hence, in history, the labours of our Author have been always 
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a piecemeal business. He has rarely given you anything 
beyond outline ; even that being often left incomplete. Your 
detention longer in one direction, it is thought, might be 
fatal to your patience ; and your want of information is a small 
matter, compared with your want of wakefulness. With all his 
independence, Mr. Carlyle has shown, in this respect, a most 
praiseworthy consideration of the weakness of our degenerate 
times. The mischief is, that from this cause, his histories 
always need to be read along with other histories. They are 
— obscure, sometimes wholly unmeaning, if taken alone. 

hat man who has not read the history of the French Revolution 
elsewhere, could possibly understand the book which Mr. 
Carlyle has published under that name, and further described as 
a ‘History?’ Who among us could tell what to receive and 
what to reject in the history of modern Europe, if that history 
had been always written with the contempt of authorities and 
of completeness observable in that work? In history we want 
vivacity, but we also want fulness—the whole truth. We want 
vigour, but we cannot dispense with proofs. The French 
historians have known how to unite these advantages. But to 
this object the genius of Mr. Carlyle appears to have been 
unequal. He has had to make his choice, and, as the result, his- 
tory in his hands has become too much the art of speechmaking. 
Men of intelligence read such productiuns, not with the expecta- 
tion of being safely instructed on the subject to which they 
relate, but for the sake of the things which a capricious but clever 
man may be expected to bring to such a topic. 

Nor is it enough that our Author should thus pursue a course 
of his own. He knows not how to tolerate men who have ever 
pursued any other. Scarcely a man, it seems, has touched on 
the story of Cromwell, either in remoter or later times, without 
writing himself down‘an ass in so doing. It is something new 
to find an author of eminence proceeding at this rate through the 
space of two thick octavo volumes, disposing of one scribe as a 
‘wooden head,’ of another, as a ‘ pudding head,’ of a third as 
belonging to the ‘ape’ species, of a fourth as partaking of the 
* owl’ breed, of others as ‘ hide-bound pedants,’ or as a ‘ watery’ 
Peeples being somehow below proof, according to Mr. Car- 
yle’s gauge. It must be confessed that the presumption with which 
weak men have attempted to estimate the character of Cromwell, 
and the unprincipled malevolence with which bad men have 
assailed his memory, are a sore trial of one’s patience, and may 
sometimes warrant a little outbreak of indignation. But our 
philosopher has not known how to distinguish between the weak 
and the wicked in this case. Such amiable epithets as the above, 
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he has dealt out with nearly equal hand to friend and foe. Mr. 
Carlyle has the reputation of aiming to be the leader of a literary 
sect among us; but as we think they are mostly gentlemen 
whose beards are to come that are likely to be taken by such 
flowers of rhetoric, the prevalence of a dialect of this sort in such 
quarters could not, we presume, be regarded by our author as 
very complimentary. In the hero age—the age of which Mr. 
Carlyle has now been writing—modesty of speech, and modesty of 
bearing, especially in the case of ingenuous youth, were accounted 
as things good and beautiful. We could wish that a little more 
considerateness in this respect had been brought by our very 
confident instructor from the past to the present. Our literature 
should serve a better purpose than the scattering of nicknames. 
There is ability enough for that elsewhere, and much lower down. 

But is it a fact that Mr. Carlyle has brought new light to this 
old subject—that he has proved himself a discoverer even in this 
long-explored region? We answer, deliberately and emphati- 
cally—no. We have said that we regard the account of Crom- 
well in these volumes as being, on the whole, the most satisfactory 
in our language. By this, however, we do not mean to say that 
there is anything really new in what this book sets fo It 
presents the just view of Cromwell in a larger space, and, in 
some respects, in a more carefully authenticated form than has 
hitherto been assigned to it. But this is the extent of our com- 
mendation. 

We have the means of knowing that, until very recently, 
Mr. Carlyle’s acquaintance with this portion of our history 
was very superficial; and that the reading of some two short 
years, or so, should have sufficed to raise him greatly above all 
who have preceded him, and above all who have lived along 
with him, in this kind of knowledge, does not certainly appear 
to us as a very probable state of thi It may not be amiss to 
indicate to our readers the grounds tome distrust in this respect. 
In the edition of ‘ Hero-Worship’ published in 1842, we find 
Te estimate of the leading puritans of the early years of 

es I. :— 


‘For my own share, far be it from me to say or insinuate a word of 
disparagement against such characters as Hampden, Eliot, Pym, whom 
I believe to have been right worthy and useful men. I have read 
diligently what books and documents about them I could come at, with 
the honestest wish to admire, to love, and worship them like heroes; 
but I am sorry to say, if the real truth must be told, with very 
indifferent success! At bottom, I found that it would not do. They 
are very noble men these, step along in their stately way, with their 
measured euphuisms, philosophies, parliamentary eloquencies, ship- 
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monies, monarchies of man; a most constitutional, unblameable, 
dignified set of men. But the heart remains cold before them; the 
fancy alone endeavours to get up some worship of them. What man’s 
heart does in reality break forth into any fire of brotherly love for 
these men? They are become dreadfully dull men! One breaks 
down often enough in the constitutional eloquence of the admirable 
Pym, with his ‘seventhly and lastly.’ You find that it may be the 
admirablest thing in the world, but that it is heavy—heavy as lead, 
barren as brick-clay—that, in a word, for you there is little or nothing 
now surviving there!—Small thanks to a man keeping his hands clean, 
who would not touch the work but with gloves on.’-—pp. 327, 328. 


But since this was written, Mr. Carlyle has returned to the 
study of the ‘ measured euphuisms, sidiesuphiien parliamentary 
eloquences, ship-monies,’ and other things, which come up in 
the history of these ‘dreadfully dull men;’ and in consequence 
these pieces of ‘smooth-shaven respectability,’ who some two 
years ago were 7 as lead, barren as brick-clay,’ and for 
whom it was impossible to get up any feeling of reverence, are 
now spoken of as follows :— 


‘This was the celebrated parliament (1628) which framed the 
Petition of Right, and set London all astir with bells and bonfires with 
the passing thereof, and did other feats not to be particularized here. 
Across the murkiest element in any great entity that was ever shown 
to human creatures, it still rises, after much consideration, to the 
modern man, in a dim but undeniable manner, as a most brave and 
noble parliament—the like of which were worth its weight in diamonds 
even now; but has grown very unattainable now—next door to in- 
credible now. We have to say that this parliament chastised sycophant 
priests, Mainwaring, Sibthorp, and other Arminian sycophants—a 
disgrace to God’s church: that it had an eye to other still more ele- 
vated church-syeophants, as the main-spring of all; but was cautious 
to give offence by naming them. That it carefully abstained from 
naming the Duke of Buckingham; that it decided on giving ample 
subsidies, but not till there were reasonable discussion of grievances; 
that in manner it was most gentle, soft-spoken, cautious, reverential, 
and in substance most resolute and valiant. Truly with valiant, 
patient energy—in a slow, stedfast, English manner, it carried across 
infinite confused opposition and discouragement its Petition of Right, 
and whatever else it had to carry.’—pp. 87, 88. 

Again— 

‘My sound advice is, not to imagine that it was constitution, 
“liberty of the people to tax themselves,” privilege of the parlia- 
ment, triennial or annual parliaments, or any modification of these 
sublime privileges, now waxing somewhat faint in our admirations, that 
mainly animated our Cromwells, Pyms, and Hampdens, to the heroic 
efforts we still admire in retrospect,—not these very measureable 
“privileges,” but a far other and deeper, which could not be measured 
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—of which these, and all grand social improvements whatsoever, are 
the corollary. Our ancient Puritan reformers were, as all reformers 
that will ever much benefit this earth are always, inspired by a 
heavenly purpose. To see God’s own law, then universally acknow- 
ledged for complete, as it stood in the holy Written Book, made good 
in this world; to see this, or the true unwearied aim towards this, it 
was a thing worth living for and dying for! Eternal justice: that 
God’s will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Corollaries will flow 
from that, if that be there; if that be not there, no corollary good for 
much will flow. It was the general spirit of England in the seven- 
teenth century.’—Vol. i. pp. 120, 121. 


Thus, the men of whom it was said, only so short a time since, 
that, ‘for us there is little or nothing now surviving in them,’ 
Mr. Carlyle has discovered of late to be persons ‘who would 
be worth their weight in diamonds even now,’ if we could only 
achieve so great a miracle as to give existence, in these times, to 
virtues so ‘unattainable —incredible!’ From being a dreadfully 
dull people, ‘heavy as lead, barren as brick clay,’ they have come 
to be a people inspired, beyond all example, with a ‘ heavenly 
purpose, —a ms so profound as to be measureless, so grand 
as to leave all other possible purposes only as corollaries to it! 
The truth is, however, that many thousands of reading, thoughtful 
men have long since seen our parliamentary leaders in the time 
of Charles I. much as Mr. Carlyle now sees them; but through 
some strange illusion, it has been concluded that conceptions 
which are new to our author must of course be new to all the world 
beside. We think, indeed, that the present tendency of this writer 
is towards compensating to these men for his past injustice b 

iving them even higher praise than that to which they are entitle 
ut with Mr. Carlyle, all moderate people are still very dull. 

We shall select one more instance to show that Mr. Carlyle’s 
present knowledge on this subject, is neither so peculiar nor so 
old as to warrant any great boasting. Our author observes in his 
* Hero-Worship,’ that the ‘rub’ in the history of Cromwell lies 
in his dismissal of the Rump Parliament. Stes, it is said, who 
pardon him in almost everything else, cannot pardon him in this 
matter. Here, if anywhere, we might have supposed Mr. Carlyle 
would have taken some pains to be up to the level of his subject. 
In adverting to the explanations attempted on this question, he 
expresses himself as follows :— 

‘The likeliest is, that this poor parliament still would not, and, 
indeed, could not dissolve and disperse; that when it came to the 
point of actually dispersing, they again, for the twelth or twentieth 
time, adjourned it—and Cromwell’s patience failed him. But we will 
take the favourablest hypothesis ever started by the parliament—the 
favourablest, though, I believe, it is not the true one. According to 
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this version—at the uttermost crisis, when Cromwell and his officers 
were met on the one hand, and the fifty or sixty Rump Members 
on the other, it was suddenly told Cromwell that the Rump, in its 
despair, was answering in a very singular way, and in their splenetic 
envious despair, to keep out the army at least, these men were hurry- 
ing through the house a kind of Reform Bill. Parliament to be 
chosen by the whole of England, equable electoral division into dis- 
tricts, free suffrage, and the rest of it! A very questionable, or, 


indeed, for them, an unquestionable thing. Reform Bill, free suffrage 
of Englishmen!—pp. 362, 363. 


It is clear, from this passage, that in 1842 Mr Carlyle had not 
read one of the most accessible and remarkable, and certainly the 
most valuable of all Cromwell’s speeches—the speech which he 
addressed to the Little Parliament, assembled soon after this 
time, and in which he gave a full and honest account of the 
S—- which had terminated in the dismissal of the Rump 

arliament. In that speech, the purport of the ‘ Reform Bill,’ 
— of by Mr. —— e, is stated, and sufficient cause is shown 
or what was done. But Mr. Carlyle has now reprinted this 
speech, and finds that the explanation there given is ‘the true 
one,’ and one which furnishes an ample vindication of the con- 
duct of Cromwell in this affair. Thus, light has come in 1845, 
which, it seems, did not exist in 1842—at least, so far as Mr. 
Carlyle’s knowledge on this subject was concerned. Some seven 
years since, however, in a history which we presume Mr. Carlyle 
would regard as belonging to the Dryasdust school of author- 
ship, an account is given of this great ‘rub’ in the history of 
Cromwell, derived mainly from the speech adverted to, and 
which we shall insert in this place.* 


‘ The crisis between that body and Cromwell was now approaching; 
and to judge of the merits of the controversy between them, the exact 
social position of both should be considered. The house of five hundred 
persons, assembled as the Commons of England in 1640, had been 
greatly diminished by deaths, and the withdrawment of the royalists, 
when, a few weeks before the trial of the king, it was reduced to little 
more than fifty members by the coercion of the military. No one 
pretended that the selection of persons then made by the officers, or 
the additions afterwards made to them by the same power, was an 
assembly that could properly be called a parliament. It was an 


* History of England, under the House of Stuart, 2 vols. Svo. Published by the 
Useful Knowledge Society; vol. ii. pp. 500—502. In this work, more than the 
usual space is given to the history of Cromwell, and it may not be uninteresting to 
some of our readers to know, that every part of it relating to Cromwell passed 
under the eye, and obtained the approval, of the late Earl Spencer, while going 
through the press—a nobleman whose acquaintance with that period of our history 
is known to have been singularly accurate and comprehensive. 
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authority existing, not as the effect of any expression of feeling in its 
favour through the country, but purely as the creature of the army. 
In many of the departments of government it had acquitted itself with 
a high degree of sagacity, assiduity, and courage; but the tenacity 
with which its leaders clung to the power that had been committed to 
them, though proceeding probably from motives in which there was as 
much to praise as to blame, exposed them to suspicion, and gave an 
extrinsic force to the complaints that were directed against the weak 
points of their conduct by their enemies.* 

‘Cromwell, at the same time, and particularly since the battle of 
Worcester, was addressed from all quarters in language which pro- 
claimed him a king in everything except the name; and his persuasion 
that a mixed constitution, with a monarchical power, would be the 
most acceptable and salutary form of government for the people of 
England, was not, we may suppose, less welcome, from its being thus 
connected with circumstances which seemed to point to himself as the 
only person in whom the supreme power could, in such a case, be 
vested with any appearance of propriety or safety. But when he 
adopted means to ascertain the judgment of the more considerable 
persons about him on that point, the result did not prove altogether 
gratifying. It was the advice of Whitelocke, a celebrated lawyer, 
after a confidential and extended conversation on the subject, that the 
old constitution should be restored, with certain restrictions, and with 
Charles Stuart as king—his excellency retaining the second place of 
power in the kingdom. But on this weak proposal, it was natural to 
remark, that Charles Stuart could not be expected to forgive the man 
who had been a party to the death of his father. Other conferences 
took place, in which the military men generally expressed themselves 
as wedded to a republic—the civilians, as more favourable to the 
restoration of a peerage, and of power in a single person—but always 
mentioning one of the branches of the late king’s family as the person 
to be called to that power. Cromwell contented himself with saying, 
that a settlement with something of a monarchical principle in it would 
be much the most effectual, if it could be made to consist with a 
security for the liberties of the people as Englishmen and Christians. 


* Cromwell’s own language to Whitelocke, with respect to the conduct of the 
parliament should perhaps be introduced here :—“ Their pride,” he said, “ and 
ambition and self-seeking, engrossing atl places of honour and profit to themselves 
and their friends; and their daily breaking forth into new and violent parties or 
factions; their delays of business, and designs to perpetuate themselves, and to con- 
tinue their power in their own hands; their meddling in private matters between 
party and party, contrary to the institution of parliaments, and their injustice and 
partiality in those matters, and the scandalous lives of some of the chief of them ;— 
these things do give too much ground for people to open their mouths against 
them, and to dislike them. Nor can they be kept within the bounds of justice and 
law or reason, they themselves being the supreme power of the nation, liable to no ac- 
count to any, nor to be controuled or regulated by any other power, there being none 
Superior or co-ordinate with them.” hitelocke admitted the general truth of this 
representation, but knew not where to look for the means of restraining these “ex- 
travagances and inordinate powers,” from which ter evil, he observed, would 
probably come than was generally apprehended.—Mem. 524. 
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‘ With the officers so little disposed to favour any change in the form 
of government, it is doubtful what course Cromwell would ultimately 
have adopted toward the parliament, had not its own conduct furnished 
him with much stronger reasons for proceeding to the use of violence 
than he had hitherto been able to adduce. During the interval from 
the month of September, 1652, to the following April, repeated con- 
ferences took place between the leading officers and certain members 
of parliament, with respect to the provisions to be made, in order 
that a parliament might be convened, consisting of persons friendly 
to those liberties for which so much treasure had been expended, and 
so much blood had been shed. 

‘ But these meetings did not prevent the adoption of several clauses 
by a committee of the house, which the officers had strongly opposed, 
particularly one, which, under the designation of ‘ Neuters,’ would 
have admitted the presbyterians. ‘We were bold to tell them,’ says 
Cromwell, ‘that none of that judgment, who had deserted this cause 
and interest, should have any power in parliaments. We had as 
deliver up our cause into the hands of any, as into the hands of such 
as have deserted us. It is one thing to love another in matters of 
religion, and another so far to set him in the saddle as to command all 
his brethren.’ On the evening of the nineteenth of April, a further 
conference took place with regard to this point, and some others, 
about twenty members of parliament being present. In the end, says 
Cromwell, ‘ they told us they would take time for the consideration of 
those things until to-morrow, that they would sleep upon them, and 
consult some friends; and at parting, one of the chief, and two or 
three more, told us they would endeavour to suspend further proceed- 
ings about the bill for a new representative until further conference; 
and upon this we had great satisfaction, and they went away late at 
night. The next morning, while we were considering how to offer 
that which we were further to offer to them, word was brought that 
the house was proceeding with all speed upon the new representative. 
We could not believe that such persons could act so unworthily, until 
a second and a third message came and informed us that the house 
had brought the bill near to an issue, leaving out things which appeared 
all along, and passing it upon paper, without engrossing, that it might 
be done with more haste.’ This statement Cromwell made on a public 
occasion afterwards, appealing to many who were present as persons 
who could vouch for its accuracy. 

‘In fact, it was the determination of the majority of the house, on 
the morning of the memorable twentieth of April, to pass the bill re- 
lating to the constitution of the new parliament in a form which they 
had privately agreed upon, and then instantly to dissolve, and both 
measures they hoped to see carried before the council of officers at 
Whitehall would become aware of their proceedings. In this manner, 
the force of law would be given to their plans, and any attempt to frus- 
trate them by military violence would be rendered less probable. But 
the Colonels Harrison and Ingoldsby were in the house, and the former, 
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despatching the latter with tidings to the general, took care himself to 
prolong the debate, by addressing himself in the language of mild and 
humble expostulation to the advocates of the measure, pointing out the 
impolicy of their conduct. It was difficult to say by what means Crom- 
well could meet this combination of stratagem and courage in his oppo- 


nents. He suddenly left Whitehall, followed by a company of soldiers, 
&e. 


This extract supplies what is wanting in Mr. Carlyle’s account 
of this memorable event, as given in his ‘ Hero-Worship,’ and 
is the exact account of the matter given in his present publica- 
tion.t It would be easy to multiply instances of this sort in 
relation to the whole chain of occurrences embraced in these 
volumes, and to show that our author is egregiously mistaken in 
am | that he is ‘the first actual nt of the speeches of 
Cromwell for nearly two centuries past,’ and that to him has 
been left the honour of clearing up the obscure in the marvellous 
history of this hero. We suspect that these speeches had all 
iponed the urposes of veracious history before Mr. Carlyle had 
read one of. them ; that he is the last, and not the first among his 
contemporaries who has managed to understand them—though 
we rejoice to think that, as the fruit of his labour, they will do 
their office much more effectually in the future than in the 
past. Our complaint, be it remembered, is not that a man of 
genius should have bestowed so much attention on this subject 
without giving to it the attraction of novelty—for, in truth, that 
was ei possible; but our regret is, that while this book 
contains scarcely anything ‘new, it should have been written 
throughout so as to suggest the contrary of that fact; and that 
it should not have been deemed enough to assume this tone of 
superiority withont due warrant, but that the names of contempt 
and scorn should have been cast so freely on nearly all precedin 
writers. Of the bad taste of all this we have before alain an 
we account the morality of it as not less open to impeachment. -; 

In nearly all respects, the estimate of the character of Crom- 
well published twenty years since by Mr. Macaulay, is fully as 
independent, honourable, and just, as this now published by Mr. 
Carlyle. But in one respect we give the precedence greatly to 
Mr. Carlyle’s portraiture. He does justice to the religion of 

* Milton’s State Papers, 106—114; Parl. Hist. iii. 1887, 1388. 

t Mr. Carlyle does not intend that his readers should think thus humbly of his 
labours on this point ; but he must know that this is the fact of the case, inasmuch 
as the narrative in the above extract is given in the same words, in the introduc- 
tion to the ‘ Pell Papers,’ on the Times of the Protectorate, by the editor of that 
publication ; and that work at least we must suppose Mr. Carlyle to have read, 


imasmuch as he quotes from it, and has disposed of it with the sort of gratitude, 


wherewith it has been his pleasure to regard the labours of nearly all his prede- 
cessors in this path. 
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Cromwell. His philosophy, if not always based on the clearest and 
the most comprehensive logic, is, in this instance, pregnant with 
candour, and with sound feeling. We may question his maxim— 
that a truly great man can be neither hypocrite nor liar. But 
we fully participate in his manly scorn of those narrow-headed 
and narrow-hearted persons, who can see nothing better than 
cant, fanaticism, and ‘ besotted superstition,’ in the apparent piet 
of this great captain. Here the most well-meaning of Cromwell's 
judges have commonly broken down. They have been able to 
explain many things which needed explanation ; but to suppose 
that the language in which he expressed himself in respect to his 
faith and feeling as a Christian, was that of a sincere truth- 
speaking man, has been their ee difficulty. This perplexity, 
however, will not be greatly felt by men who have hearts as well 
as heads. Men who have known what that puritanism really is, 
of which Cromwell was the high-souled embodiment, can sw te 
him to the last, when he tells them of his trust in God as nerving 
his arm in the day of battle, and of his hope in respect to a 
future world as being his master hope, even while striving so 
mightily to give a better adjustment to the affairs of the present. 
Mr. Carlyle has knowledge enough of the man 7 ection and of 
the thing Puritanism, and of the susceptibilities of his own 
lofty and earnest spirit, to give his hero full credit for integrit 
in his professed religious feeling. It is this feature of the wor 
before us which is to us its great charm. The man destitute of 
enthusiasm—the feeling which belongs equally to all the higher 
forms of genius and religion—can never understand the character 
of Cromwell. The mind in which the pretended philosophies of 
our time have dried up the gush and well-spring of emotion— 
frozen all the natural and bounding sympathies of the soul—will 
blunder at every step in the career of such a man. His nature 
was not their nature. But it is ever the tendency of such men 
to meddle with matters which are too high for them. 

Even in this connexion, however, we find much to regret in 
the writings of Mr. Carlyle, and in this publication among the 
rest. In art there is a manifest relation between distance and 
the picturesque. Objects to appear beautiful must not be too 
near. Subject them to the microscope, and their very nature 
will seem to change. Throw over them the wash, the shadow, 
the comparative obscurity which are natural to things distant, 
and the sublimity or loveliness which belong to their general 


appearance become only more prominent and impressive. But ° 


this law has its place in the moral world no less than in the 
natural. Men rarely judge with the same impartiality about 
the immediate and the remote. Many who have done honour 
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to the tombs of the prophets, would have joined in stoning them 
had they lived in the of the prophets. Many who now 
build monuments to "a tang would have sent them to the 
stake had their lot been cast amidst the strifes of the Reforma- 
tion. Time works mighty changes in this respect. The sacri- 
lege of one age becomes the piety of the next. The treason of 
the fathers becomes the patriotism of the children. Some men 
can be just to contemporary mind, numerous as may be the 
lesser faults which come out as the consequence of too near an 
inspection; but the multitude must see events in the perspective 
- shadowyness of the long past before they can do them wor- 

We are sorry to say that we think this fault—a fault which be- 
speaks him poet or artist rather than philosopher—belongs in a 
marked degree to the genius of Mr. Carlyle. Hence this endless 
lamentation over modern degeneracy. Hence this prostrate 
adoration before the real or imaginary greatness of bygone days. 
He not only does not see piety or virtue in the times in which we 
live, but would hardly seem to have a wish to see them. He is 
sure that he doth well to be angry. So thoroughly does he seem 
to enjoy his grumble, that we can hardly conceive of him as being 
happy where he could not know the felicity of uttering it. We 
do not say that there is no sort of ground for the distinction thus 
made between the former days and our own; but we are well 
convinced that, in this case, were both equally immediate, both 
would be in the same degree deplored, and the light and shadow 
of our poet’s dreams would come to an end. Had Mr. Carlyle 
lived in the seventeenth century in place of the nineteenth, we 
suspect that the preachings of Cromwell’s suldiery would have 
been as little to his taste then, as is the speech-making which 
takes place in Exeter Hall now. ‘The age of the Puritans,’ it 
is said, ‘is not extinct only, and gone away from us, but it is as 
‘if fallen beyond the capabilities of Memory herself; it is grown 
‘ unintelligible, what we may call incredible.’ Now this may be 
true in respect to the great majority of literary people who come 
much under Mr. Carlyle’s observation, and in respect to a large 
portion of the surface of general society in our age. But the 
people of England do not consist of literary coteries, nor of mere 

. There may be froth at the top, and sediment at the 
bottom, and saline much better in the middle: and our 
charge against Mr. Carlyle is, that instead of recognising the 
Living Puritanism which is in this better element, and doing a 
bold and large-hearted service in its behalf, he is seen joining 
with the ~ sm pack in putting scorn upon it, and as far as 
possible in running it down. He does not know—and he does 
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not know, as we fear, because he has hardly a wish to know— 
that there is at this hour a far greater number of men and women 
in these nations animated with the true spirit of the religion of 
such men as Owen and Baxter and Bunyan, than could have 
been found in this Island in that age of Puritanism with which 
it is now deemed so becoming to be greatly enamoured. In Great 
Britain there are, at this moment, some ten thousand pulpits in 
which the doctrines of our old puritanism, as to the substance of 
them, are constantly preached ; before which multitudes listen to 
those doctrines who lowe embraced them with a conviction not 
less sincere than that of the men whom we see storming the 
breach or crossing the battle-field at the bidding of Cromwell. 
These people—myriads, millions of these people, believe in the 
same God with the puritans of two centuries since, live through 
the same life of spiritual warfare—warfare against demons with- 
out, and not less against a demon within, and are dying every 
hour full of the same hope of a glorious immortality. It is true, 
there is a quietism, a decorum—in short, what some men would 
describe as a tame conventionalism, a soulless formality, about 
these modern Evangelicals, that may seem to deny the fact of 


their spiritual relationship to the grave and ardent religionists 


of the interval from the accession of Charles I. to the Restoration. 
But the difference is not so much in the men as in the times. 
Treat these people as the puritans of that age were treated, and 
you may perhaps learn that the sons are not altogether unworthy 
of their sires. Place our civil constitution in abeyance, tax men 
without their consent, imprison them without law, refuse them 
a jail delivery at pleasure, and fix your lock and chain upon the 
ea. press ; silence the ten thousand men who preach Christ’s 
oly gospel to these people, shut up their sanctuaries, summon 
them to your courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, 
el them of their substance, send them to the Fleet, set them 
in pillories, gather your mobs at Charing Cross to see their ears 
cut off and their faces branded with hot irons—do all this, ye 
scorners of modern puritanism, if you dare, and then see if 
Marston Moor and Naseby Fight may not be in a fair way of 
coming back again! Let the same huge wrong come, and some- 
thing like the same lion-hearted re-action may llow much sooner 
than certain loose talkers would feel to be agreeable. But 
we leave it to our adepts in philosophy—-our wizards in their far- 
reaching views of human nature, to expect that effects should 
continue when their natural causes have ceased: and to feel 
surprised that the men are not in all respects the same, while the 
circumstances in the two cases have all the world between them! 
Something, indeed, of the old tendency towards wrong-doing 
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is still at times manifested—now in favour of some priestly 
education bill, and now in support of some popish endowment 
project; and when such signs have been given, these descendants 
of men who were somewhat notorious for telling their mind to 
senators in the days of the Long Parliament, have resolved to 
make themselves heard in their million-voiced petitions at the 
bar of our legislature. But how have they been greeted, when, 
roused thus from the quietism which is made their reproach, 
they have put forth some proofs of that earnestness which in the 
character of our older puritanism was, as we are told, so 
wonderfully venerable? All men know that this too has then been 
made to be their dishonour. In the language of our statists and 
philosophers this conduct has been denounced as the revival 
of an ignorant and obsolete bigotry. Their zeal has been a 
miserable fanaticism. Truly, there are people hard to please— 
and none more so than the people who belong to the class known 
in some circles by the name of the ‘little vulgar,’ that is, the 
educated would-be philosophical vulgar, a sort of persons who 
have just light enough to lead them astray, and just wisdom enough 
to prevent their being honest. Oh! we could lament—lament 
with a pathos as deep as Mr. Carlyle’s, the want among us of 
that true greatness which fits a man to see events about him as 
the men of coming centuries will see them! But we must 
again saY> that we find much—very much, in the writings of 
Mr. Carlyle, unfavourable to such broad, just, and wholesome 
habits of thought. One-sidedness is his great fault. To the 
past he gives more than its due, to the present he is wanting in 
common fairness. In his judgments of individual men, and of 
generations of men, this weakness is observable. He commonly 
begins in partial or erroneous calculation, facts being strangely 
exaggerated or as strangely underrated, and the natural conse- 
quences follow. He makes little way towards his object. Calm 
and sagacious men lose all confidence in his judgment. 

In giving —— to these opinions we shall possibly be 
regarded as unfriendly to the reputation of this writer. But we 
mean him no wrong. It is from the superficial persons who would 
raise him to the place of one of his own ‘heroes,’ and who do 
their worship to him as thus viewed, that mischief should be ap- 
_aereagtes Men of sense are in danger of withholding from 

im the honourable testimony to which he is entitled, lest they 
should seem to be joining in this blind and shallow adoration. 
It is said that Sir Walter Scott was more vain of his baronetcy, 
and of his office as sheriff of his county, than of being the author 
of Waverley. Certain it is, that great men often fall into strange 
mistakes in judging with regard to the real points of their own 
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eatness. Mr. Carlyle is a passionate Transcendentalist, and 

as adopted a style of writing monstrously obsolete and uncouth. 
But his reputation, so far as that is a matter worth possessing, 
has not become his by reason of these peculiarities, but in defiance 
of them. These fancies are not his strength, but his weakness. 
We have many working-day conjurors about us who could 
manage to invest themselves in the clouds of German metaphysics 
quite as skilfully as Mr. Carlyle; and there is no half-idiot in the 
land who might not stalk daca in the costume of his great- 


— with his broad hat and feather, his flat-down collar, 


is belted vest, his breeches with flounces at the knees, buskin 
boots, walking sword and all—if to do so would suffice to make 
a worship as well as stare! But Mr. Carlyle’s genius, while 
disfigured by these mannerisms, is nevertheless sterling. To see 
the ground on which his solid fame rests, we must look to his 


various information, to the frequent vigour of his conceptions 
and discriminations, to the force of his imagination, to the refine- 


ment and depth of his feeling, and to the strength of his faith in 
the reality,"the beauty, and the grandeur of being as it exists 
above the sensual—all of which qualities combined have given 
him a ie in respect to questions properly literary, in the first 
rank of living critics. But when Mr. Carlyle comes before us as 
an oracle, as the Elijah of some new dispensation, as the man 
sent to show us the true allotment and destiny of our species; 
and when we are required to sit at his feet, and to believe all 
this on pain of being numbered with ‘owls,’ who find their home 
in darkness, or with the ‘ apes’ who find their graves on the shores 
of the Dead Sea, we must confess that this is a kind of discipline 
——— our old Saxon blood is strongly disposed to rebel. 

e never feel so prompted to question Mr. Carlyle’s retensions 
altogether, as when they become thus extravagant. e have all, 
we suppose, listened to orators whose eloquence has become re- 
pellant, just in proportion to the noisy effort made to render it 
attractive—the one wish of the auditory being that the speaker 
would cease, or speedily descend to the level: of moderation. 
Too much of this sort is our feeling when Mr. Carlyle talks 
as though he were the only wise and good man of his generation, 
soars into his heroics, and surrounds himself with his apoca- 
lyptic visions. We confide in him least when he bids us confide 
in him most. We see him pass out of his depth, and we begin to 


take care lest an inconvenient fate should be found to be awaiting 
us both. 


But we have occupied much larger space with observations of 
this nature than we had intended, and we shall now submit to 
NO. V. F 
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our readers some of the evidence presented in these volumes with 
regard to the character of Cromwell as it was known to the men 
of his own time. Mr. Carlyle’s book consists of an Introduction, 
of a little more than a hundred pages, and of historical matter 
interspersed between the letters and speeches, with occasional 
notes which are sometimes of a rather nondescript complexion. 
Two chapters of this Introduction treat of Cromwell’s kindred, 
and of events in his history before he became a conspicuous 
personage in public affairs. The following passages are the most 
material in Mr. Carlyle’s account of the family of Cromwell. 


‘Oliver Cromwell, afterwards Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, was born at Huntingdon, in St. John’s Parish there, on the 
25th of April, 1599. Christened on the 29th of the same month, as 
the old parish registers of that church still legibly testify. 

‘ His father was Robert Cromwell, younger son of Sir Henry Crom- 
well, and younger brother of Sir Oliver Cromwell, Knights both, who 
dwelt successively, in rather sumptuous fashion, at the mansion of 
Hinchinbrook, hard by. His mother was Elizabeth Steward, daughter 
of William Steward, Esquire, in Ely, an opulent man, a kind of here- 
ditary farmer of the cathedral-tythes and church-lands round that city, 
in which capacity his son, Sir Thomas Steward, Knight, in due time 
succeeded him, resident also at Ely. Elizabeth was a young widow 
when Robert Cromwell married her. The first marriage, to one 
William Lynne, Esquire, in Basingbourne, had lasted but a year. 
Husband and only child are buried in Ely Cathedral, where their 
monument still stands. The date of ‘their deaths, which followed 
near on one another, is 1589. The exact date of the young widow’s 
marriage to Robert Cromwell is nowhere given, but seems to have 
been 1591. Our Oliver was their fifth child, their second boy, but 
the first son died. They had ten children in all, of whom seven came 
to maturity, and Oliver was their only son. 

‘ This Elizabeth Steward, who had now become Mrs. Robert Crom- 
well, was, say the genealogists, ‘indubitably descended from the royal 
Stuart family of Scotland, and could still count kindred with them’— 

‘ Howsoever related to Charles Stuart, or to other parties, Robert 
Cromwell, younger son of the Knight of Hinchinbrook, brought her 
home, we see, as his wife, to Huntingdon, about 1591, and settled with 
her there, on such portion, with such prospects as a cadet of the house 
of Hinchinbrook might have. Portion consisting of certain lands and 
messuages round and in that town of Huntingdon, where, in the 
current name ‘ Cromwell’s Acre,’ if not in other names applied to lands 
and messuages there, some feeble echo of him and his possessions still 
survive, or seems to survive. These lands he himself farmed. The in- 
come in all is guessed or computed to have been about £300 a-year—a 
tolerable fortune in those times; perhaps somewhat like a £1000 now. 
Robert Cromwell’s father, as we said, and then his elder brother, dwelt 
successively in good style at Hinchinbrook near by. It was the father, 
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Sir Henry Cromwell, who, from his sumptuosity, was called the 
“ Golden Knight,” that built, or that enlarged, remodeled, and as good 
as built the mansion of Hinchinbrook, which had been a nunnery, 
while nunneries still were. It was the son, Sir Oliver, likewise an 
expensive man, that sold it to the Montagues, since Earls of Sandwich, 
whose seat it still is. A stately pleasant house, among its shady 
lawns and expanses, on the left bank of the Ouse river, a short half 
mile west of Huntingdon, still stands pretty much as Oliver’s grand- 
father left it, rather kept good, and defended from the inroads of time 
and accident, than substantially altered. Several portraits of the 
Cromwells, and other interesting portraits and memorials of the 
seventeenth and subsequent centuries, are still there. The Cromwell 
blazonry on the great bay window, which Noble makes so much of, is 
now gone—has given place to Montague blazqnry, and no dull man 
can bore us with that any more.’-—Vol. i. pp. 30-34. 


The tradition relative to the father of Cromwell having been 
the ‘brewer’ of Huntingdon, Mr. Carlyle is disposed to reckon 
among royalist inventions, but does not judge the point as being 


worthy of much pains to prove or disprove, and he proceeds 
thus : 


‘For the rest, as documents still testify, this Robert Cromwell did 
Borough and Quarter Session duties; was not slack, but moderately 
active as a country gentleman; sat once in Parliament in his younger 
years; is found with his elder, or other brothers, on various public 
commissions for draining the fens of that region, or, more properly, for 
inquiring into the possibility of such an operation—a thing much 
noised of then, which Robert Cromwell, among others, reported to be 
very feasible, very promising, but did not live to see accomplished, or 
even attempted. His social rank is sufficiently indicated; and much 
flunkeyism, falsity, and other carrion ought to be buried! Better than 
all social rank, he is understood to have been a wise, devout, stedfast, 
and worthy man, and to have lived a modest and manful life in his 
station there. 

‘ Besides the Knight of Hinchinbrook, he had other brothers, settled 
prosperously in the fen regions, where this Cromwell family had 
extensive possessions. One brother, Henry, was ‘seated at Upwood,’ 
a fenny district near Ramsey Mere; one of his daughters came to be 
the wife, second wife, of Oliver St. John, the ship-money lawyer, ‘the 
political dark-lantern,’ as men used to name him, of whom we shall 
hear further. Another brother ‘was seated’ at Biggin House, between 
Ramsey and Upwood; a moated mansion, with ditch and painted paling 
round it. A third brother was seated at—my informant knows not 
where! Of our Oliver’s aunts, one was Mrs. Hampden of Great 
Hampden, Bucks, an opulent, zealous person, not without ambitions; 
already a widow, and mother of two boys, one of whom proved very 
celebrated as John Hampden—she was Robert Cromwell’s sister. An- 
other Cromwell, aunt of Oliver’s, was married to Whalley, ‘ heir of the 
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Whalley family in Notts; another to the ‘heir of the Dunches of 
Pusey, in Berkshire ; another to——. In short, the stories of Oliver’s 
‘poverty,’ if they were otherwise of any moment, are all false; and 
should be mentioned here, if still here, for the last time. The family 
was of the rank of substantial gentry, and duly connected with such 
in the countries round, for three generations back. Of the numerous, 
and now mostly forgetable cousining, we specify farther only the 
Mashams of Otes, in Essex, as like to be of some cursory interest to 
us by-and-by. —Vol. i. pp. 37—41. 


Mr. Carlyle adds to these statements, that there is ‘no doubt 
at all’ that the family of Cromwell was related to that of Thomas 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, in the reign of Henry VIIL. 

In 1603, James I. received sumptuous entertainment at Hinchin- 
brook, the abode of Oliver’s uncle; and concerning the early life 
of the Protector, in connexion with Hinchinbrook and pret: San 
our Author thus writes : 


‘ Oliver’s biographers, or rather Carrion Heath, his first biographer, 
whom the others have copied, introduce various tales into these early 
years of Oliver—of his being run away with by an ape, along the 
leads of Hinchinbrook, and England being all but delivered from him, 
had the fates so ordered it; of his seeing prophetic spectres; of his 
robbing orchards, and fighting tyrannously with boys; of his acting in 
school plays; of his, &. The whole of which, grounded on ‘human 
stupidity,’ and Carrion Heath alone, begs us to give it Christian 
burial once for all. Oliver attended the public school of Huntingdon, 
which was then conducted by a Dr. Beard, of whom we shall hear 
again. He learned, to appearance, moderately well what the sons of 
other gentlemen were taught in such places; went through the uni- 
versal destinies which conduct all men from childhood to youth, in a 
way not particularised in any one point by an authentic record. Readers 
of lively imagination can follow him, on his bird-nesting expeditions, 
to the top of ‘ Barnabee’s big tree,’ and elsewhither, if they choose; on 
his fen-fowling expeditions, social sports, and labours manifold; vaca- 
tion-visits to his uncles, to aunt Hampden, and cousin John, among 
others. All these things must have been; but how they specially 
were is for ever hidden from all men. He had kindred of the sort 
above specified; parents of the sort above specified—rigorous, yet 
affectionate persons, and very religious, as all rational people then 
were. He had two sisters elder, and gradually five younger—the 
only boy among seven. Readers must fancy his growth there, in the 
north end of Huntingdon, in the beginaing of the seventeenth century, 
as they can.’—Vol. i. pp. 53, 54. 


It is not much that can be added to the imaginary picture thus 
suggested. What happened in England from 1603 to 1616 to 
exert a probable influence on the opinions and sympathies of 
Cromwell, in relation to public affairs, may be learnt from his- 
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tory, but in the last-mentioned year we pass from conjecture 
respecting him to at least one fact. Cromwell then entered him- 
self a student of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. But in the 
year following his father died, leaving his mother a widow, with 
‘six daughters and an only son. 


‘Oliver was now, therefore, a young heir; his age, eighteen last 
April. How many of his sisters, or whether any of them were yet 
settled, we do not learn from Noble’s confused searching of records, or 
otherwise. Of this Huntingdon household, and its new head, we learn 
next to nothing by direct evidence; but can decisively enough, by 
inference, discern several things. It was now fit that he should take 
‘his father’s place here at Huntingdon—that he should, by the swiftest 
method, qualify himself in some degree for that. 

‘The universal very credible tradition is, that he ‘soon after’ 
proceeded to London, to gain some knowledge of law. ‘Soon after’ 
will mean certain months, we know not how many, after July, 1617. 
Noble says he was entered ‘of Lincoln’s Inn.’ The books of Lincoln’s 
Inn, of Gray’s Inn, of all the Inns of Court have been searched, and 
there is no Oliver Cromwell found in them. Whence it is to be in- 
‘ferred, that Oliver was never of any Inn; that he never meant to be a 
professional lawyer; that he had entered himself merely in the chambers 
of some learned gentleman, with an eye to obtain some tincture of law 
for doing county magistracy, and the other duties of a gentleman 
citizen, in a reputable manner. The stories of his wild living while 
in town, of his gambling, and so forth, rest likewise exclusively on 
Carrion Heath, and solicit oblivion and Christian burial from all men. 
We cannot but believe that he did go to town to obtain some know- 
ledge of law. But when he went, how long he stayed, cannot be 
known, except approximately by years; under whom he studied, with 
what fruit, how he conducted himself as a young man and law student, 
cannot be known at all. Of evidence that he ever lived a wild life 
about town, or elsewhere, there exists no particle. To assert the 
affirmative was then a great reproach to him, fit for Carrion Heath, 
and others. It would be now, in our present strange condition of the 
moral law, one knows not what. With a moral law gone to sucha 
state of moonshine; with the hard stone-tables, and God-given pre- 
cepts and eternal penalties dissolved all in loud and mealy-mouthed 
official flourishings, it might perhaps, with certain parties, be a credit! 
‘The admirers and censurers of Cromwell have no word to record on 
the subject.’—Vol. i. pp. 66, 68. 


After this characteristic reference to past and present, Mr. 
Carlyle proceeds to the year of Cromwell’s marriage. 


‘ Oliver in these days (1618-1620) is a visitor in Sir James Bour- 
chier’s Town residence. Sir James Bourchier, Knight, a civic gentle- 
‘man ; not connected at all with the old Bourchiers, Earls of Essex, 
‘says my heraldic friend ; but, seemingly, of some City Merchants 
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rather, who by some of their quarterings and cognizances appear to 
have been ‘ Furriers,’ says he :—Like enough. Not less but more 
important, it appears, this Sir James Bourchier was a man of some 
opulence and had daughters ; had a daughter Elizabeth, not without 
charms to a youthful heart. Moreover, he had landed property near 
Felsted, in Essex, where his usual residence was. Felsted, where 
there is still a kind of School, or Free School, which was of more note 
in those days than now. That Oliver visited at Sir James’s, in Town, 
we discover with great certainty by the next written record of him : 
1620. 

‘ The registers of St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, London, are 
written by a third party, as usual, and have no autographic signatures ; 
but in the List of Marriages for August, 1620, stand these words, still 
to be read, sic: 

‘ Oliver Cromwell to Elizabeth Bourcher, 22.’ 

* Oliver is twenty-one years and four months old on this his wedding- 
day. He repaired speedily, or straightway, we believe, to Huntingdon, 
to his mother’s house, which, indeed, was now his. His law studies, 
such as they were, had already ended, we infer: he had already set up 
house with his mother, and was now bringing a wife home ; the due 
arrangements for that end having been completed. Mother and wife 
were to live together ; the sisters had got, or, were getting married. 
Noble’s researches and confused jottings do not say specially when ; 
the son, as now head of the house, an inexperienced head, but a teach- 
able ever-learning one, was to take his father’s place ; and with a wise: 
mother and a good wife, harmonising tolerably well we shall hope, 
‘was to manage as he best might. Here he continued unnoticeable, but 
easily imaginable by history, for almost ten years: farming lands ; 
most probably attending quarter-sessions: doing the civic, industrial 
and social duties in the common way; living as his father before him 
had done’—Vol. i. pp. 70-72. 


It was in these days that Dr. Simcott, physician of Hunting- 
don, was called to attend Mr. Cromwell as a hypochondriac. 
He often sent for the Doctor, it seems, ‘at midnight,’ and had 
* fancies about the Town Cross.’ Anti-popish fancies we may 
suppose. The following extract may be mt as a specimen of the 
manner in which Mr. Carlyle expresses himself with regard to 
the religion of Cromwell. The passage will not, we ce, be 
readily intelligible to some of our readers ; but, if a little attention 
be given to its perusal, it will be found to have significance, and 
the reader will, perhaps, be sensible that its right thoughts are 
allied with the impulses of right feeling. ‘ Of this brief intima- 
tion’ by Dr. Simcott, Mr. Carlyle cake ‘the reflective reader 
may make a great deal.’ 


¢ Samuel Johnson too had hypochondrias; all great souls are apt to 
have, and to be in thick darkness, generally, till the eternal ways and 
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celestial guiding-stars disclose themselves, and the vague Abyss of Life 
knit itself up into Firmaments for them. Temptations in the Wilderness, 
Choices of Hercules, and the like in succinct or loose form are appointed 
for every man that will assert a soul in himself and be a man. Let 
Oliver take comfort in his dark sorrows and melancholies. The 
quantity of sorrow he has—does it not mean withal the quantity of 
sympathy he has, the quantity of faculty and victory he shall yet have ? 
‘Our sorrow is the inverted image of our nobleness.’ The depth of our 
despair measures what capability and height of claim we have to hope. 
Black smoke, as of Tophet, filling all your universe ; it can yet, by true 
heart-energy, become flame, and brilliancy of Heaven. Courage ! 

‘It is therefore in these years, undated by history, that we must 
place Oliver’s clear recognition of Calvinistic Christianity ; what he, 
with unspeakable joy, would name his conversion ; his deliverance 
from the jaws of eternal death. Certainly, a grand epoch for a man ; 
properly, the one epoch—the turning point which guides upwards or 
guides downwards him and his activity for evermore. Wilt thou join 
with the Dragons ; wilt thou join with the Gods? Of the two the 
question is asked :—-Whether by a man in a Geneva gown—by a man 
in ‘ Four Surplices at All-hallowtide’ with words very imperfect, or 
by no man, and no words, but only by the Silences of the Eternities— 
by the Life everlasting and the Death everlasting. That the ‘sense 
of difference between right and wrong,’ had filled all time and all space 
for man, and booked itself forth into a heaven and hell for him: this 
constitutes the grand feature of those Puritan Old-Christian ages ; 
this is the element which stamps them as Heroic, and has rendered 
their works great, manlike, fruitful to all generations. It is by far the 
memorablest vehemency of our species ; without that element in some 
form or other, nothing of heroic has ever been among us. 

‘ Oliver was henceforth a Christian man ; believed in God, not on 
Sundays only, but on all days, in all places, and in all cases.’—Vol. i. 
pp. 75-76. 

Strangely said, but truly. Our sorrow is the measure of our 
joy. To know little of grief is to know little of gladness. There 
must be light and shadow or there will be no sublimity. Contrast 
and greatness go together. Men know not what the smile of the 
Almighty One means, who have not trembled—agonized in the 
apprehension of his frown. The way to Paradise is through 

ophet. The nether world must be conquered, if the upper 
world is to be won. Time has seriousness—but as seen in its 
neighbourhood to the Eternities. Man is great, only as his soul 
becomes possessed with the thought that God is great. It i 
religion which vests him with his proper sovereignty—his 
dominion—dominion over the inward and the outward; and which 
weaves the web of his destiny along with all the wondrous silence 
and darkness that hath been or that shall be! Scriptural religion 
cannot be a mere formula, a mere chant of words—it knows 
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nothing of time or place. It is of God—it is filled with all the 
fulness of God! 

Henceforth, the soul of Cromwell is a soul thus possessed. 
He consorts with men of like spirit. His fire-side is a place of 
welcome to the proscribed and persecuted messengers of God’s 
truth. There the puritan preacher often discourses with his host 
of the portents with which the times are burdened—of the lean- 
ings towards Rome manifested by the Primate of all England, 
and by many more; of the deadly hate of Christian truth, and 
of all Christian liberty in high places; of the difficult and costly 
labour of the pious and wealthy laymen who were then combined 
in their effort to obtain pulpits for the use of godly ministers, ex- 
pending large sums for that purpose; of the tyranny which 
menaced, and, at length, overpowered the parties engaged in this 
generous and Christian cause ; and of the room there was to fear 
that the civil as well as the religious liberty of the country would 
soon come to an end, and that England would be no more a free 
country than France or Spain! In discoursing on such topics, 
and with such persons, the hours of the evening, as we imagine, 
often passed away in the history of Cromwell, while he was still 
a private man,—the expressions of sorrow, the burst of indigna- 
tion—the feeling, now of hope, now almost of despair, mingling 
roughly together, as this dark sea of wrong and restlessness was 
felt to be rolling by them. But the later hour of the evening 
approaches. ‘These chafed — become less disturbed. The 
household are assembled. e evening psalm is sung. The old 
Bible is read and duly expounded. The prostrate worshippers 
join in offering a free prayer to the Almighty—the faithful, the 
covenanted God of his hidden and injured ones through all ages! 
They feel the throne of the Highest to be a place of refuge. 
is awed, calmed, and refreshed by approach- 
ing it: 

_ first speech in parliament, and the earliest letters 
of his pen which have survived to our time, present him to us as 
a man strictly of this character. He sat for the town of Hunting- 
don in the memorable 1 ge of 1628, the parliament ;which 
passed the Petition of Right, and he was witness accordingly of 
the strange spectacle exhibited, when the Speaker, Sir Edward 
Coke, and many beside, were stayed by sobs and tears in their 
work of legislation. In one of the debates upon religion, Crom- 
well said: ‘ He had by relation from Dr. Beard (his old school- 
‘master at Huntingdon) that Dr. Alablaster had preached flat 
' pope at Paul’s cross; and that the bishop of Winchester (Dr. 
* Neile) had commanded him as his diocesan he should preach 
‘ nothing to the contrary. Mainwaring, so justly censured in 
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‘this house for his sermons, was, by the same bishop’s means, 
‘ preferred to a rich living. If these are the steps to death pre- 
‘ ferment, what are we to expect ” 

The remark of Hume on this note of the speech by the mem- 
ber for Huntingdon must not be forgotten. ‘It is amusing,’ 
says our historian, ‘ to observe the first words of this fanatical 
hypocrite correspond so exactly to his character.’ What sign of 
fanatical hypocrisy there was in these words we are at a loss to 
discover. The facts being so, surely the complaint was reasonable. 
They are words to which the most honest puritan, nay, any 
honest man of that age, might have given ready utterance. The 
case condemned was that of superstition, aggravated by hypocrisy 
and fraud. But society is beginning to see that philosophy may 
beget fanaticism, with its usual fruits, quite as certainly as 
religion; and that histories written under a false ghiloosshdesh 
bias, may become so false, that however popular in one age, they 
may sink so low in the next, that the most unblushing partizan 
will not dare to quote them. ‘Time brings its retribution to’ all, 
= in this case the retribution has been nearly as signal as the 

esert. 

Our next words of Cromwell are contained in a letter written 
by him from St. Ives. It is addressed to a Mr. Storie, one of 
those zealous lay puritans who had combined to a puritan 


clergymen as lecturers in the market-towns, and in the necessitous 
districts of the country. 


* To my loving friend Mr. Storie, at the Sign of the Dog in the Royal 
Exchange, London: Deliver these. 


‘St. Ives, 11 January, 1635. 

‘Mr. Storre—Among the catalogue of those good works which your 
fellow-citizens and our countrymen have done, this will not be reckoned 
for the least, that they have provided for the feeding of souls. Building 
of hospitals provides for men’s bodies ; to build material temples, is 
judged a work of piety; but they that procure spiritual food, they 
that build up spiritual temples, they are the men truly charitable, 
truly pious. Such a work as this was your erecting the lecture in 
our country, in the which you placed Dr. Wells, a man of goodness and 
industry and ability to do good every way; not short of any I know in 
England: and I am persuaded that since his coming the Lord hath 
by him wrought much good among us. 

‘ It only remains now that He who first moved you to this, put you 
forward in the continuance thereof : it was the Lord, and therefore to 
Him lift we up our hearts, that he would perfect it. And surely, Mr. 
Storie, it were a piteous thing to see a lecture fall, in the hands of so 
many able and godly men, as I am persuaded the founders of this are, 
in these times wherein we see they are suppressed with too much haste 
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and violence by the enemies of God’s truth. Far be it that so much 
guilt should stick to your hands who live in a city so renowned for 
the clear shining light of the gospel. You know, Mr. Storie, to with- 
draw the pay is to let fall the lecture—for who goeth to warfare at his 
own cost? I beseech you, therefore, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, 
put it forward, and let the good man have his pay. The souls of 
God’s children will bless you for it, and so shall I; and ever rest, 
‘ Your loving friend in the Lord, 

‘ OriveR CRoMWELL.* 


What effect this Christian argument produced on Mr. -Storie, 
we do not know; but two years before this time Laud had put 
forth his hand against this ‘ Lecture’ movement, and had made 
any pursuance of the project in future to be very erous 
as well as costly. To many of our readers, however, it will be a 
pleasant thing to see Cromwell thus employing his influence in his 
private station, that the poor might have the gospel preached to 
them, and that the appliances of ‘Home Mission’ labour might 
be put forth in the manner best available in his times. 

e have seen that Cromwell sat in the parliament of 1628, 
the third parliament since the accession of Charles the First, in 
1625. The dissolution of this third parliament was followed by 
twelve years of misrule, when Charles governed according to his 
pleasure, through the medium of his privy council and of the 
courts of Star-Chamber and High Commission. During these 
years Cromwell resided at Huntingdon, St. Ives, and Ely, re- 
moving to St. Ives in 1631, and to Ely about 1636. On the 
assembling of the Long parliament in 1640, he was returned as 
member for the town at ¢ Cambridge. Some years before this 
election he had become well known through Cambridgeshire 
and Bedfordshire, by the sturdy part which he had taken in 
relation to a royal project for draining the Fens in those 
The project itself had been strongly commended by Cromwell 
and his father, but this manner of prosecuting it was regarded 
as unfavourable to the popular interest, which would be better 
secured, it was maintained, if the work were left to be the joint act 
of the people themselves. To oppose the royal will, and the court 
— in those times was no trifle. Cromwell braved that 

nger, and the courage which he evinced, and the success which 
attended his doings, won the admiration of the dwellers in the Fen 
countries, who, in their exultation, gave him the title of ‘ Lord of 
the Fens.’ There is no office of government more important 
than that of teaching the people the lessons of self-government. 

We scarcely need say that in the debates in the Long parlia- 
ment, Cromwell took side invariably with the popular party. When 


* Harris’s Life of Cromwell, p. 12. 
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war was resolved upon, he contributed liberally of his substance 
to the public treasury, and relinquishing the oversight of hus- 
bandry, and the pleasures of domestic life, he drew his sword as 
a soldier, with his mind made up not to sheathe it again until 
the questions which were not to be settled by other means 
should be settled by that means. 

In all his public letters relating to his perils and victories, 
from this time to the close of his military career, there is an 
emphatic reference continually made, whatever might be the 
shiftings of party relations, to the religious character of the 
struggle. The truth reiterated from point to point in his course, 
as with an ever new feeling and earnestness, is, that in these 
enterprises, man is nothing, and God is everything. Thus in 
his first despatch of this nature, that relating to a skirmish at 
Grantham, in 1643, he commences :—‘ God hath given us, this 
. evening, a glorious victory over our enemies.’ The parliament 
troops, it appears, were much inferior to the royalists both in 
numbers and condition, but with this ‘ poor and broken’ force ‘it 
pleased the Lord to cast the scale,’ even against a foe ‘standing 
firm’ when the charge was made upon them. Of many similar 
things which Cromwell did during this, the first summer in his 
new vocation, we have no mention from his own pen, except of 
the battle of Gainsborough, in which he gave proof of that 
singular combination of courage and self-command in action 
which never forsook him, and on this occasion he wrote in the 
same characteristic terms :—‘ It hath pleased the lord,’ he says, 
‘to give to your servants and soldiers a notable victory now at 
‘Gainsborough.’ Some skilful and bold things were done there, 
but the honour of all is ‘due to God.’ The battle of Marston 
Moor came in the following year, of which he thus writes to his 
friend, "Colonel Valentine Walton:—‘ Truly England and the 
‘church of God hath hada great favour from the Lord in this 
‘great victory given unto us, such as the like never was since 
‘this war began. It had all the evidences of an absolute victory 
‘ obtained by the Lord’s blessing upon the Godly party prin- 
‘cipally. We never charged but we routed the enemy. 

‘left wing which I commanded being our own horse, saving a 
‘few Scots in our rear, beat all the Prince’s horse. God made 
‘them as stubble to our swords. We charged their regiments of 
‘foot with our horse, and routed all we charged. The particulars 
‘I cannot relate now, but I believe, of twenty thousand, the 
‘Prince hath not four thousand left. Give glory, all the glo 

‘to God.’ Read his words also to the ‘ ies Mr. Lenthall, 


‘ Speaker,’ after the no less signal victory at Naseby. ‘ Sir, this 
‘is none other but the hand of God; and to him alone belongs 
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‘the glory, wherein none are to share with him. The General 
‘served you with all faithfulness and honour, and the best com- 
‘ mendation I can give him is,.that I dare say he attributes all to 
* God, and would rather perish than assume to himself. Which 
‘is an honest and a thriving way; and yet as much for bravery 
‘ may be given to him in this action, as toa man.’ See also a 
— to the same Mr. Lenthall, on the successful siege of 
ristol :— 


‘ All this is none other than the work of God. He must be a very 
atheist that does not acknowledge it. It may be thought that some 
praises are due to those gallant men of whose valour so much mention 
is made ; their humble suit to you, and all that have an interest in 
this blessing is, that in the remembrance of God’s praises they be 
forgotten. It’s theirjoy that they are instruments of God’s glory and 
their country’s good. It’s their honour that God vouchsafes to use 
them. Sir, they that have been employed in this service know that 
faith and prayer obtained this city for you. I do not say ours only, 
but of the people of God with you and all England over who have 
wrestled with God for a blessing in this very thing. Our desires are 
that God may be glorified by the same spirit of faith by which we 
ask all our sufficiency, and have received it.’ 


It would be easy to multiply extracts precisely of this nature, 
after the battles of Preston, Sine. Worcester, and even after 
the terrible operations conducted by the same master spirit in 
Ireland. 

This language history has transmitted to our judgment. By 
not a few of the reading multitude in this land, who too com- 
monly adopt opinions as they adopt the general fashions of their 
times ; nk by certain writers of philosophical histories, all this 
will be summarily described, not by the comparatively honour- 
able name of enthusiasm, but as so much cant and hypocrisy. 
Truly we can hardly wonder that the vials of Mr. Carlyle’s 
wrath should have been poured forth somewhat freely on these 
people. Perhaps the best method of exposing the imbecility of 
such opinions will be to submit to our readers a few passages 
from the private and domestic correspondence of Cromwell, in 
which he must be supposed to express his real sentiments—to 
disclose his true character. If it shall be found that the private 
and public in this case are strictly in harmony, it may perhaps 
be felt that the above amiable accusation does not present the most 
natural, nor tHe most satisfactory solution, of this difficulty. It 
should be remembered, that the man who thus writes is a man 
found almost constantly in the breach or the battle-field. One 
stray shot might have sent him to his account at any moment 
—not the most inviting circumstances in which to practise 
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the arts of hypocrisy and falsehood. But take the following 
letter, addressed to his cousin, mistress St. John, wife of the 
Ship-money lawyer, as evidence on this point. The letter is 
dated Ely, October, 1638. This ‘ beloved cousin’ being then on 
a visit at Sir William Masham’s, who resided in the mansion of 
the Mashams, at Otes, in Essex. 


‘Dear Covusin,—I thankfully acknowledge your love and your kind 
remembrance of me upon this opportunity. Alas! you do too highly 
prize my lines and my company. I may be ashamed to own your 
expressions, considering how unprofitable I am, and the mean im- 
provement of my talent. 

‘Yet to honour my God by declaring what he hath done for my 
soul, in this I am confident, and I will be so. Truly, then, this" I 
find—that He giveth springs in a dry, barren wilderness, where no 
water is. I live, you know where—in Meshec, which they say 
signifies prolonging ; in Kedar, which signifies blackness ; yet the Lord 
forsaketh me not. Though he do prolong, yet he will, I trust, bring 
me to his tabernacle, to his resting place. My soul is with the con- 
gregation of the first-born, my body rests in hope, and if I may 
honour my God either by doing or suffering, I shall be most glad. 

‘Truly no poor ereature hath more cause to put himself forth in the 
cause of God than I. Ihave had plentiful wages before hand, and I 
am sure I shall never earn the least mite. The Lord accept me in his 
Son, and give me to walk in the light, and give us to walk in the 
light, as he is the light! He it is that enlighteneth our darkness, our 
blackness. I dare not say He hideth his face from me. He giveth 
me to see light in his light. One beam in a dark place hath exceed- 
ing much refreshment in it; blessed be His name for shining upon so 
dark a heart as mine! You know what my manner of life hath been. 
Oh, I lived in, and loved darkness, and hated light; I was a chief—the 
chief of sinners. This is true, I hated godliness, yet God had mercy 
on me! Qh, the riches of his mercy! Praise Him for me; pray for 
me that he who hath begun a good work would perfect it in the day of 
Christ. 

‘ Salute all my friends in that family whereof you are yet a member. 
I am much bounden to them for their love. I bless the Lord for 
them; and that my son, by their procurement, is so well. Let him 
have your prayers, your counsel; let me have them. 

‘ Salute your husband and sister from me. He is not a man of his 
word! He promised to write about Mr. Wrath, of Epping ; but, as 
yet, I receive no letters; put him in mind to do what with conveniency 
may be done for the poor cousin I did solicit him about. 

“Once more, farewell. The Lord be with you: so prayeth 

‘ Your truly loving cousin, 
‘ OuiveR CroMWELL.’* 


* Thurloe’s State Papers, I. p. 1. 
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No modern engl evangelical reader can mistake the 
meaning of this letter. Hundreds of such documents are cross- 
ing this kingdom day and night, expressing the sentiments of 
truly devout natures toward each other, though Mr. Carlyle 
knoweth it not! The reference to early life here made will not 
be understood by such persons as necessarily denoting early pro- 
fligacy, but as showing that Cromwell, from having been reli- 
giously thoughtless, had become religiously thoughtful—a man 
changed from a worldly to a Christian habit of soul. It is the 
natural language of the regenerated—the new created spirit. 
The Mashams and the Cromwells were akin, and we can imagine 
the group of kindred natures in a double sense, who assembled 
thus, and conversed thus, in the old house at Otes, in Essex, per- 
formed their pleasant courtesies, and said their pleasant things 
each to the other more than two centuries ago—but as Mr. 
Carlyle beautifully writes, ‘they are vanished, they and their 
* speeches—all silent, like the echoes of the old nightingales that 
* sung that season, like the blossoms of the old roses. Oh Death, 
‘Oh Time? 

The next letter of this sort we shall select, was written in 
1646. It is addressed to his daughter Bridget, who in the early 

rt of that year had become the wife of Commissary-General 

ton. The ‘sister Claypole,’ mentioned in it, was not more 
than sixteen years of age—Bridget was two-and-twenty. 


‘Dear DaucutTer,—I write not to thy husband, partly to avoid 
trouble, for one line of mine begets many of his, which I doubt 
makes him sit up too late; partly because I am myself indisposed at 
this time, having some other considerations. 

‘ Your friends at Ely are well; your sister Claypole is, I trust in 
mercy, exercised with some perplexing thoughts. She sees her own 
vanity and carnal mind, bewailing it; she seeks after (as I hope also) 
what will satisfy. And thus to be a seeker is to be’of the best sect next 
to a finder; and such an one shall every faithful, humble seeker be at the 
end. Happy seeker—happy finder! Who ever tasted that the Lord 
is gracious, without some sense of self-vanity, and badness? Who ever 
tasted that graciousness of His, and could go less in desire—less than 
pressing after full enjoyment? Dear heart, press on; let not husband, 
let not anything cool thy affections after Christ. I hope he will be 
an occasion to inflame them. That which is best worthy of love in 
thy husband is that of the image of Christ he bears. Look on that 
and love it best, and all the rest for that. I pray for thee and him; 
do so for me.’* 


If this be not a disclosure of the real man, of the Christian, 


* Harleian MSS, No. 6988, fol. 224. 
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and of the Christian as a father, where shall we find it? Take 
the following, also, written to the wife of Richard Cromwell, 
three years later, when the writer was ‘aboard the John,’ 
embarked on his expedition to Ireland. 


‘My pear Davcuter,—Your letter was very welcome to me. I 
like to see anything from your hand; because, indeed, I stick not to 
say I do entirely love you. And, therefore, I hope a word of advice 
will not be unwelcome nor unacceptable to thee. 

‘I desire you both to make it, above all things, your business to 
seek the Lord; to be frequently calling upon him that he would 
manifest himself to you in his Son; and be listening what returns he 
makes to you, for he will be speaking in your ear and in your heart, 
if you attend thereunto. I desire you to provoke your husband like- 
wise thereunto. As for the pleasures of this life and outward business, 
let that be upon the bye. Be above all these things by faith in Christ ; 
and then you shall have the true use and comfort of them, and not 
otherwise. I have much satisfaction in hope your spirit is this way 
set; and I desire you may grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and that I may hear thereof. The 
Lord is very near, which we see by his wonderful works; and, there- 
fore, he looks that we of this generation draw near to him. This 
late great mercy of Ireland is a great manifestation thereof; your 
husband will acquaint you with it. We should be much stirred up in 
our spirits to thankfulness. We much need the spirit of Christ to 
enable us to praise God for so admirable a mercy. 

‘ The Lord bless thee, my dear daughter! 
‘I rest, thy loving father, 
OLivER CroMWELL.’* 


Richard Cromwell and his wife resided from the time of their 
marriage with the lady’s father, to whom Cromwell writes as 
follows, in 1650 :— 


‘ Dear Brotner,—The exceeding crowd of business I hadin London 
is the best excuse I can make for my silence in this way. Indeed, sir, 
my heart beareth me witness I want no affection to you or yours; you 
are all often in my poor prayers. : 

‘I should be glad to hear how the little Brat doth. I could chide 
both father and mother for their neglects of me: I know my son is 
idle, but I had better thoughts of Doll. I doubt now her husband hath 
spoiled her; pray tell her so from me. If I had as good leisure as they 
I should write sometimes.—The Lord bless them. I hope you give 
my son good counsel: I believe he needs it. He is in the dangerous 
time of his age, and it’s a very vain world. Oh, how good it is to close 


* Forster's Cromwell, 268, from MSS. of Lord Nugent. 
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with Christ betimes; there is nothing else worth the looking after. I 
beseech you, call upon him; I hope you will discharge my duty and 
your own love: you see how I am employed. I need pity; I know 
what I feel. Great place and business in the world is not worth the 
looking after; I should have no comfort in mine, but that my hope is 
in the Lord’s presence. I have not sought these things; truly I have 
been called unto them by the Lord, and therefore am not without some 
assurance that He will enable his poor worm and weak servant to do 
his will, and to fulfil my generation. In this I desire your prayers. 
Desiring to be lovingly remembered to my dear sister, to our son and 
daughter, to our cousin Anne, and the good family, I rest, 

‘Your very affectionate brother, 
‘Oxiver CRoMWELL.’* 


The above epistle was written in prospect of his expedition to 
Scotland, and the weariness of turmoil, and the disposition to 
look to something more trustworthy than the gratitude of man 
or the gains of this life as the object of hope which it discovers, 
is such as a Christian heart might well be supposed to expe- 
rience in such circumstances. The dangers of that expedition 
were great and protracted. The friends of the army and of the 
parliament throughout England were filled with alarm. But 
our next letter is written by Cromwell to his wife, the day after 
the decisive victory at Dunbar. 


‘My Dearest,—I have not leisure to write much. But I could 
chide thee that in many of thy letters thou writest unto me, that I 
should not be unmindful of thee and thy little ones. Truly if I love 
you not too well, I think I err not on the other hand much. Thou art 
dearer to me than any creature: let that suffice. The Lord hath 
showed us an exceeding mercy: who can tell how great it is? My 
weak faith has been upheld. I have been in my inward man marvel- 
lously supported; though, I assure thee, I grow an old man, and feel 
infirmities of age marvellously stealing upon me. Would my corrup- 
tions did as fast decrease! Pray on my behalf, in the latter respect. 
The particulars of our late success Harry Vane or Gilbert Pickering will 
impart to thee. My love to all dear friends. I rest thine, 

‘ CroMWELL.’+ 


The next letter to the same person extant, is also from Scot- 
land, about nine months later. The ‘Betty’ mentioned was 
- Cromwell’s daughter, Mrs. Claypole, still very young. 


‘My Dearest,—I praise the Lord that I haveincreased in strength 
in my outward man; but that will not satisfy me, except I get a heart 
to love and serve my heavenly Father better; and get more of the 


* Harris, 513. + Ibid. 
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light of his countenance, which is better than life, and more power 
over my corruptions: in these hopes I wait, and am not without ex- 
pectation of a gracious return. Pray for me; truly I do daily for thee 
and the dear family; and God Almighty bless you all with his spiritual 
blessings. 

‘Mind poor Betty of the Lord’s great merey.. . Ob;.I desire her not 
only to seek the Lord in her necessity, but in deed and in truth to turn 
to the Lord; and to keep close to him; and to take heed of a depart- 
ing heart, and of being cozened with worldly vanities and worldly 
company, which I doubt she is too subject. to. . I earnestly and fre- 
quently pray for her, and for him. : Truly they are dear to me, very 
dear; and I am in fear lest Satan should deceive them—knowing how 
weak our hearts are, and how subtile the adversary is, and what way 
the deceitfulness of our hearts and the vain world make for his temp- 
tations. The Lord give them truth of heart to him. Let them take 
him in truth, and they shall find him. 

‘ My love to the dear little ones: I pray for grace for them. I thank 
them for their letters; let me have them often. 

‘ Beware of my Lord Herbert’s resort to your house. If he do so, it 
may occasion scandal, as if I were bargaining with him. Indeed be 
wise: you know my meaning. Mind Sir Harry Vane of the business 
of my estate; Mr. Floyd knows my whole mind in that matter. 

‘If Dick Cromwell and his wife be with you, my dear love to them. 
I pray for them: they shall, God willing, hear from me. I love them 
very dearly. Truly I am not able as yet to write much; I am weary, 
and rest thine, ‘OLIVER CROMWELL.’* 


We have also another short epistle sent to the same lady the 
next month. 


‘ My Dearest,—I could not satisfy myself to omit this post, although 
I have not much to write; yet, indeed, Llove to write to my dear, who 
is very much in my heart. It joys me to hear thy soul: prospereth; 
the Lord increase his favours to thee more and more. . The greatest good 
thy soul can wish is, that the Lord lift upon thee-the light of: his 
countenance, which is better than life. The Lord-bless all thy good 
counsel and example to all those about thee, and hear thy prayers, and 
accept the always. 

‘I am glad to hear thy son and daughter are with thee. I hope thou 
wilt have some good opportunity of good advice to him. Present my 
duty to my mother, my love to all the family. Still pray for thine, 

‘Oxiver CromwELL.’t 


And the following occurs in a letter of the same year to Mr. 
Mayor, the father of Mrs. Richard Cromwell, touching the 
extravagance of the said Richard—a most contemptible offshoot 


* Cole MSS, xxxiii. 37, a copy ; copies are frequent. -— - , 
Harris, 517. 
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from a noble stock. How must the old man’s heart have bled 
when shaping these vexed and troubled sentences! 


‘ Burntisland, 28th July, 1651. 

‘Dear Brotuer,—I hear my son hath exceeded his allowance, and 
is indebt. Truly I cannot commend him therein; wisdom requiring his 
living within compass, and calling for it at his hands. And in my 
judgment, the reputation arising thence would have been more real 
honour than what is attained the other way. I believe vain men will 
speak well of him that does ill. 

‘I desire your faithfulness (he being also your concernment as well 
as mine) to advise him to approve himself to the Lord in his course of 
life; and to search his statutes for a rule to his conscience; and to 
seek grace from Christ to enable him to walk therein. This hath life 
in it, and will come to somewhat: what is a poor creature without this? 
This will not abridge of lawful pleasures; but teach such a use of them 
as will have the peace of a good conscience going along with it. Sir, 
I write what is in my heart: I pray you communicate my mind herein 
to my son, and be his remembrancer in these things. Truly I love 
him, he is dear to me; so is his wife; and for their sakes do I thus 
write. They shall not want comfort or encouragement from me, so far 
as I may afford it. But indeed I cannot think I do well to feed a 
voluptuous humour in my son, if he should make pleasures the business 
of his life, in a time when some precious saints are bleeding and 
breathing out their last for the safety of the rest. - ; 


We suppose our readers to have perused these letters atten- 
tively, and we ask what motives beside those arising from sincere 
religious conviction can possibly be regarded as disposing such a 
man to write in this manner, thus privately, and to such persons, 
from year to year through a long life? What is the view 
before us in these papers of the character of Cromwell in respect 
to religion, as it must have been known in his domestic relations ? 
Nearly all these beautiful letters were printed a century ago, 
surely the man who had ot read them, should not have deemed 
himself competent to publish opinions concerning the man by 
whom they were written? On the other hand, is it too much to 
say of one who has read these documents, and who still affects to 
regard the writer of them as a religious dissembler, that he must 
be, in this instance, a knave or idiot on whom it were vain to 
expend the force of evidence ? 

e shall not soon forget the feeling with which we first read 
the brief and incidental mention made by Thurloe of the manner 
in which the mother of Cromwell bid him farewell on her death- 
bed. Here it is, with a comment from Mr. Carlyle not unworthy 
of the text. 

* Harris, 513. 
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‘On Friday, Secretary Thurloe writes incidentally. ‘ My Lord 
Protector’s mother, of ninety-four years old, died last night. A little 
before her death she gave my lord her blessing, in these words: ‘ The 
Lord cause his face to shine upon you; and comfort you in all your 
adversities; and enable you to do great things for the glory of your 
Most High God, and to be a relief unto His people. My dear son, I 
leave my heart with thee. A good night!* and therewith sank into 
her long sleep. Even so. Words of ours are but idle. Thou brave 
one, mother of a hero, farewell! Ninety-four years old. ‘ The royal- 
ties of Whitehall,’ says Ludlow, very credibly, ‘ were of small moment 
to her: at the sound of a musket she would often be afraid her son 
was shot; and could not be satisfied unless she saw him once a day at 
least.’ She, old, weak, wearied one, she cannot help him with his re- 
fractory pedant parliaments, with his anabaptist plotters, royalist 
assassins, and world-wide confusions; but she bids him be strong, be 
comforted in God. And so good night! And in the still Eternities 
and divine Silences—well, are they not divine?”—vol. ii. p. 310. 


We need not remind our readers of what is suggested by pas- 
sages like these as to the estimate formed of the religious and 
the general character of Cromwell by persons who had the best 
means of knowing him. Nor need we state the reasons which 
have disposed us to assign so large a space to the evidence in 
favour of Cromwell’s sincerity when expressing himself after his 


‘ manner in respect to religion. The remaining points in his 


history regarded as most vulnerable, have respect to the passing 
of the Self-denying Ordinance; to the part which he took in 
respect to the Death of the King; and to his assumption of the 
Protectorate, together with the project about his taking the Title 
of King. We % not mention the dismissal of the Rump Parlia- 
ment in this place, because sufficient explanation on that point 
has been already given. 

With regard to the passing of the Self-denying Ordinance, we 
judge the conduct of Cromwell in that matter to have been 
unimpeachable. The battle of Marston-Moor, which placed the 
royalists at so great disadvantage in the war, was followed, after 
a ew weeks, by the capitulation of Essex, in the West; and the 
want of promptitude on the part of the parliamentary generals 
in seizing upon advantages, and some other causes, contributed 
in the autumn of that year to produce considerable dissension in 
the army. In one division, the jealousy subsisting between Essex 
and Waller had proved the occasion of much inconvenience and 
loss; in the other, commanded by the earl of Manchester, and 
Cromwell, differences had arisen in relation to great principles 


* Vaughan’s Pell Papers, relating to my Protectorate of Cromwell, i. 81. 
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‘and public measures.’ Manchester had_become a favourite with 
‘the parliament and the people’ from“his being the only peer 
‘impeached’ with the five members. He’ accepted his command 
‘with reluctance, and was certainly unequal 'to’it. . He was, more- 
‘over, a presbyterian, and ‘listened too’ readily to the intolerant 
schemes'of that class of religionists in both kingdoms. The 
‘protection which Cromwell extended to the independents, brought 
many of that sect, and of several others, to his standard—a cir- 
cumstance which could not fail in that age to provoke the jealousy 
_and resentment of the presbyterian party, especially of. the bre- 
thren of that persuasion from Scotland. It became a matter of 
_grave concernment with those persons to put down this new 
eresy called ‘liberty of conscience ;’ while Cromwell, on the 
other hand, insisted on toleration, and on a more vigorous pro- 
secution of the war than was to be expected so long as the chief 
command: remained in the hands of such men as Essex and 
Manchester. This was bold ground to take, but it was the wise 
—the patriotic ground. » These commanders were weak enough 
to suppose that something: less than’ victory-would suffice to bring 
_ the king to reasonable terms. : In consequence; tliey were hazarding 
the whole: cause? of‘ the <patliament through the: fear’ of ‘giving 
it an undue advantage over that of the king.’ They seemed ‘less 
afraid of being beaten, than:of being too powerful:as compared 
with the power opposed. to them. . We wonder not. that«Crom- 
well should be heard:to say, in some ‘moments: of: indigiation, 
‘ There could be no good state’of things again until they had ‘done 
with lords ;’ or that he should:have expressed his disgust of these 
half measures by declaring, that ‘if ‘he met the king in battle, he 
‘would discharge his pistol at the king as readily as at another 
‘man.’ 
But on the ground of such speeches, an attempt.was made 
to get up a prosecution. against~ him. as‘ an incendiary, - and 
a seditious person. The more -vilent’ presbyterians’ were: not 
without hope that by such ‘means ‘this**'darlitg of the:sectaries’ 
might be at least expelled from the army. -<But Principal: Baillie, 
one of their number, who records: this :fact, ‘is obliged: to: ac- 
knowledge, that in the army under-Cromwell; and; according: to 
report, in that under Waller, ‘the .independents, + both amon 
officers and men, were as two to one—‘*and- those of the far 
most resolute and confident men for’ the -parliament party.’ 
was not to be expected that Cromwell, couscious of’ being thus 
supported, would remain passive under this*attack:' ‘From :his 
place in the Commons he urged the adoption’ of.'the.measure 
since well known by the name of the self-denying ordinance. 
This ordinance, the necessity of which was strenuously insisted 
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on by Sir Harry Vane, required that no member of either house 
of parliament should be the holder of any military office after a 
certain day. The effect of this measure would be to remove 
Essex and Manchester from their place as commanders, a loss to 
which the Scots might be reconciled, as it taught them to expect 
the removal of Cromwell, and at the same time would leave them 
the talents and presbytery of Sir Thomas Fairfax and General 
Skippon. This project was strongly opposed in the Lords, nor 
was it until the bill had undergone such change as to take with it 
a retrospective bearing only, that the peers could be induced to 
give it theirsanction. In the shape it ultimately assumed, it was a 
measure which simply required that such members as held com- 
missions should resign them. It was a resolution for the moment, 
and no law or rule for the future. This ordinance passed the’ 
Upper House on the 3rd of April, 1645, and was to take effect 
at the end of forty days from that date. When that interval 
drew near its close, Cromwell, who had been occupied in the 
neighbourhood of Salisbury, joined the parliament army under 
Fairfax, then quartered near Windsor. On the day following, 
Fairfax received a command from the committee of both king- 
doms, requiring him to send Cromwell into Oxfordshire to pre- 
vent a junction between the king’s army and a body of cavalry 
under command of Prince Rupert. Cromwell discovered the 
enemy, consisting of four regiments, near Islip Bridge, in that’ 
county, and putting them to flight, he slew many, possessed 
himself of the queen’s standard, and returned with about two 
hundred prisoners. He was then sent to protect the associated 
counties, the royalists having assembled in considerable force in 
their neighbourhood, while the Scots, dissatisfied with some re- 
cent proceedings, refused to advance further southward. The first 
order from the committee to the army under Fairfax was, that 
it should march into the west, but the lord-general was soon 
called from Taunton to watch the motions of the grand army 
under the king, which moved in the direction of the midland 
counties. In prospect of an engagement, which would probabl 

decide this great controversy, Fairfax was anxious that his 
cavalry should | be placed under the command of Cromwell. He 
wrote to the parliament to that effect, and Cromwell was imme- 
diately required, by a vote of the two houses, to join the grand 
army near Northampton. He did so on the 13th of June, and 
on the day following the battle of Naseby was fought. The 
signal victory of that day was attributed mainly to his courage and 
capacity; and the respect entertained for his services, together 
with the feeling of their probable value in future, produced a fur- 
ther suspension of this ordinance from time to time in his favour. 
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The rule was dispensed with, moreover, for a while, in favour of 
other parties. 

It is obvious that the circumstances now mentioned were 
not of Cromwell's procuring, and that they could not have been 
foreseen by him. Not to have retained his office up to the day 
when the royalists and parliamentarians fronted each other at 
Naseby, would have been to refuse obedience to those who had 
a right to command his services: and not to have accepted the 
dispensation in his favour after the day of that battle, would 
have been to abandon the interests of those hated sectaries by 
whose resoluteness and self-sacrifice the decisive blow—the blow 
which could alone bring peace—had been given. It had been 
provided by the late ordinance that these men should be allowed 
to serve their country at the peril of their lives without pledging 
themselves, at least for a time, to the Solemn League and Covenant 
—an intolerant oath, which bound men as adherents to presbyte- 
rianism, and as opponents to everything beside. Cromwell, in 
his despatch from the field to the parliament, refers to the con- 
duct and claims of these parties—the ‘ godly party,’ as he else- 
where describes them, who had also turned the scale on the better 
side at Marston-Moor. ‘Honest men,’ he writes, ‘ have served 
‘you faithfully in this action. Sir, they are trusty; I beseech 
* you in the name of God not to discourage them. I wish this 
‘action may beget thankfulness and humility in all that are con- 
‘cerned in it. He that ventures his life for the liberty of his 
‘country, I wish he trust God for the liberty of his conscience, and 
‘you for the liberty he fights for.’ The above is not the history 
of the self-denying ordinance, as given by Clarendon, Hume, and 
others of that school; but it is the account of history, that now 
given by our best informed writers, and that which Mr. Carlyle 
has done well to follow. 

But Cromwell was a party to the trial and execution of the 
king—can that be vindicated ? Perhaps not. But his conduct in 
that matter admits of what has very rarely been bestowed upon 
it—a fair statement. Charles was nursed in duplicity, and proved 
too apt a scholar in the school in which he was trained. His 
father was a great person in matters of king-craft. In his judg- 
ment, to be skilled as a dissembler was to be skilled in the science 
of government. The wisdom, accordingly, of this ‘Solomon’ of 
his age, consisted in a little chapman sort of cunning, which 
brought him into every kind of trouble, and remains as a foul 
blot upon his memory. Buckingham, the favourite who governed 
Charles in his early years, was a person still more regardless of 
truth, and of principle in every form. His conduct in the affair 
of the Spanish match familiarized the young prince with the 
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practice of a to any extent for state purposes. His in- 
fluence over the king and the cabinet on the accession of Charles 
to the throne, destroyed all confidence in the government. The 


commons could not be certain as to the use that would be made ° 


either of money or armaments, if placed at the service of the minis- 
ters of the crown. The king himself naturally shared in this dis- 
trust. But the first marked indication of infirmity of this nature 
in the character of the new monarch, was in his conduct with re- 
gard to the famous Petition of Right—a bill which aimed not to 
introduce new law, but merely to give clearness and certainty to 
the old. Through many weeks, Charles resorted to every avail- 
able subterfuge in the hepe of crushing that measure. When 
resistance had become vain, he appeared in his place in the 
House of Lords, to give it his sanction. The commons were all 
ney But in place of saying, as usual, ‘ Let it be law, as is 
esired,’ the king returned a wordy evasive reply, of a nature to 
show that while in the act of passing the bill, he had resolved not 
to hold it as of the least authority. The commons were amazed, 
indignant, grieved; and in the debate which followed, were 
moved—as we have seen—to tears, and to the utterance of 
strange lamentations over the scene they had witnessed. At 
length the true constitutional affirmative was extorted from the 
throne. But the king was still careful to intimate that what had 
been thus done would not be found in the least to affect the course 
of his government; and when the printed copies of the petition were 
issued, it was discovered that, by order of the sovereign, the consti- 
tutional affirmative which the commons had extorted, had been 
erased, and the evasive reply which they had been unanimous in 
rejecting had been substituted in its room. From that time the 
dreadful truth was out, notorious to all men—+the hing cannot be 
trusted! The twelve years of misrule which ensued, in contempt 
of the most solemn provisions of that petition, could not fail to 
deepen this perilous conviction in the public mind. In 1634, 
Charles visited Scotland, and towards the parliament of his native 
country his conduct was in the same degree arbitrary and per- 
fidious. Hence the Scottish insurgents of 1638, having once 
taken arms, were bound not to relinquish them, in any circum- 
stances that would leave them at all dependent either on the 
clemency or on the fidelity of the sovereign. The same position 
recisely became that of the popular leaders in the Lon 
arliament soon after that assembly was convened. They h 
committed themselves against the king: and that fact was not 
more certain, than that in any settlement of the questions at 
issue, it would be madness to confide in the magnanimity or in 
the truth of the possessor of the supreme power. The attempt 
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to seize the five members strengthened. every. impression of this 
nature.) They could not doubt’ that! the:.moment of the king’s 
returning power would .be;the:moment: of. his‘revenge. Hence 
the,seeming rigour of the-demands:made upon-the crown by the 
parliament. - Hence the:difficulty, the: impossibility, both before 
the commencement of the war and.afterwards, of bringing nego- 
tiations to such a result ‘as could: be ‘deemed safe for the leading 
parliamentarians, and: at the same time be acceptable to the 
monarch. The.victory: of: Naseby gave the army possession. 
of the king’s. Cabinet, containing his private papers; and those 
papers, as.all.the. world knows, were such as to demonstrate that 
the worst impressions with regard to the insincerity—the utter 
untrustworthiness—of the sovereign, were only too well founded. 
From that day to the day on which it was oneal that no further 
communication should be made to him, and that no scheme of 
settlement should be entertained taking the slightest cognizance 
of his pretensions, he was a man employed—to use the language 
of Ireton—in endeavouring ‘to regain by stratagem what he had 
lost by fight.’ Even Lord Clarendon, when writing to his col- 
league, Secretary Nicholas, and touching on this feature in the 
character of their master, exclaims, ‘Oh, Mr. Secretary, those 
‘ stratagems have given me more sad hours than all the misfortunes 
‘in war which have befallen the king, and look like the effects of 
‘ God's anger towards us! Every negotiation upon the surface, 
had some counter-intrigue beneath. Catholics were thus played 
off against Protestants, Scots against Englishmen, and Englishmen 
against each other. In the judgment, and, it would seem, in the 
conscience, of the poor deluded monarch, this was the ‘ game’—to 
use his own language—which it became him to prosecute. He 
flattered himself that no party could possibly be the winning 
party without the make-weight of his adhesion to it. We must 
confess that our wonder is, not that Cromwell at length abandoned 
him, but rather that he should be seen looking with hope so long 
in that direction. In the autumn of 1647, he exposed Aimeelf to 
suspicion, resentment, and even to the signs of open revolt in the 
army, by his a effort to bring Charles to such terms as 
might have placed him — upon the throne. But it was while 
thus employed that the king was detected in that intrigue with 
the Scots which led to the invasion under Hamilton, and to the 
royalist rising, some months later. The toil, peril, and blood- 
shed attendant on this second civil war, were all traced to those 
machinations of the king, and the army could no longer be 
brought to regard him with forbearance. They had punished 
many an inferior delinquent—why should the ‘ grand delinquent’ 
be allowed to go free? Such was their language, and the feeling 
which it expressed was not to be allayed. It is quite true that 
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at this point Cromwell might have halted—might have resigned 
his commission, and have withdrawn to private life. But he saw 
—though most of his censors were clear enough of any such 
foresight—the chaos that would ensue, the power that would soon 
regain its ascendancy in that confusion, the vengeance that would 
then descend on every head that had been conspicuous in the 
cause of the. parliament, and the destruction which would then 
come on all those great interests for the sake of which so much had 
been endured, and dared, and accomplished! | What den of the 
wilderness could have given him safety? The gibbet would 
have been his doom! Think of this, ye comfortable elbow-chair 
speculators on the doings of great men—look on the alternative 
before this man, and be not very confident in making your bad 
report of his decision, until quite sure that you cnpniend the 
reasons on which that decision was founded, and that you have 
hearts, moreover, capable of feeling the weight of those reasons! 

When Cromwell assumed the functions of lord-protector, we 
think he did wisely, and we think his wisdom failed him when 
he hesitated to pan tr the title of protector for that of king. 
If our readers will favour us with a Aight degree of attention, 
we think we can make it appear that we have not spoken with 
this freedom unadvisedly. Tn dismissing the Rump parliament, 
the reason assigned was, that a better might be convened. But the 
principle or basis on which this better authority might be called 
into existence was the difficulty. The one idea of Ludlow—a man 
of a cold nature and narrow views—was, ‘ that the nation should 
be governed by its own consent.’ To which, as Ludlow himself 
informs us, Cromwell replied, ‘I am as much for government by 
‘consent as any man, but where shall we find that consent? 
the prelatical, presbyterian, independent, anabaptist, 
‘ or leve ing parties? Yes—Lieutenant-General Ludlow, there is 
the rub. It is admitted that you can fight for your one bookish 
technical notion of government by consent, but can you deal 
with the complex practical conception which this dee per- 
sonage, as you are sometimes pleased to call him, has now sub- 
mitted to you? No—that is no part of your mission. 

The substance of Cromwell’s argument with such people was— 
Bear in mind, my good malcontent brother, that if the independent 
and republican parties are now the victors, the prelatical and 
presbyterian parties are still the majority of the nation; and 
that one of the first acts of a parliament returned by that majority 
would be, to recall the an Stuarts, and then to dispose of our 
Lieutenant-General Ludlows, and of many more such gentlemen, 
as expediency may demand! You, my worthy theorizing friend, 
may employ yourself in spinning the hemp which shall serve as 
a halter for your own neck, but for my part, I hope to give my- 
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self to better occupation. If the question is to be decided by 
mere numbers, the powers of government should at once pass to 
the prelatists and presbyterians; and the struggle, in future, be 
reduced to some paltry adjustment between those two parties. 
But if it is to be decided by the comparative strength of prin- 
ciples in these lands—by the amount of mind, energy, and self- 
sacrifice which principles have been found to rally about them 
in the history of these nations during the last twenty years, then 
it is no less clear that the government should be in the hands of 
the men who now hold it—men who are resolved on possessing 
civil and religious liberty for themselves, and who are ready to 
extend that Siecey to others, in the degree in which they 
= men willing to receive it, and prepared to make a just use 
of it. 

Such, it is manifest, were Cromwell’s general views, and it was 
upon plans in harmony with the great principle involved in these 
views, that the three parliaments assembled by him were con- 
vened. The basis of suffrage chosen was as large as was com- 
patible with the ascendancy of the party, who, upon an appeal 
to the sword, had proved to be the most powerful—to have with 
it the real mind and might of England. The first parliament 
assembled by Cromwell—the Little Parliament— consisted of per- 
sons chosen from their known adhesion to the existing order of 
things—grave, devout, honest men, who went to work on the 
right things, but with somewhat more speed than judgment. On 
the dismissal of that assembly, Cromwell assumed the office of 
protector. In this capacity he summoned two parliaments, from 
whose hands he experienced gross ill-treatment ; and finding it 
impossible to govern by their means, his only course was to in- 
form them that he must endeavour to do without their assistance. 

It is at this point in the history of Cromwell, that a strong 
feature in our national character 5 Pearle especially observable. 
Under Louis XIV., the French people were content to be en- 
slaved and impoverished to almost any extent, so long as the vic- 
tories of the king tended to invest them with military glory—to 
proclaim their sovereign as the grand monarque, and themselves 
as the great nation. Since that time, also, the French have been 
willing to barter all their impassioned schemes with regard to na- 
tional liberty, for the glare of national conquest, attaching them- 
selves readily to any person or policy promising to minister com- 
pensation to them in that form. Very different has been the feeling 
of our countrymen. The protector stood before his generation as 
the great commander of his times. ‘ Condé,’ said queen Christina, 
‘has done great things, but your Cromwell has done greater.’ Since 
the days of our Plantagenets, no Englishman had brought the 
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same high military talents to the service of his country; and no 
man through the long line of our princes had done so much to make 
the name of England honourable and of weight among the nations! 
But all this availed him not. The people of England were not 
to be fascinated, even by such means. They clung with a feeling 
of hereditary pride to the thought of being governed by such 
men only as had descended from their ancient kings; and by 
such institutions only as had been bequeathed to them by a re- 
mote—and, as they would fain think, by a noble ancestry. Hence 
their attention was too easily diverted from Cromwell’s great 
genius as a soldier, from his eminent political wisdom, his pri- 
vate virtues, his genuine patriotism, and even from the magna- 
nimity which gave so much imposing splendour to his forei 
policy. In place of dwelling with exultation on such themes, the 
minor faults in the character and proceedings of this hero seem 
to have been always before them, and their great talk still was 
about the necessity of restoring the exiled family, on proper con~ 
ditions, and about the folly of supposing that there could be 
tranquillity on any other basis. ‘This was very pitiable. Our 
neighbours have been always going astray from their vanity, and 
we have been always going astray from our pride. We have 
both fallen short of the proper manhood of nations. We have 
given supremacy to persons rather than to principles—in place 
of knowing how to subordinate the former duly to the latter. 
With the weakness of children, we have mistaken the shadow for 
the substance ; and have given that worship to the symbol, even 
when mutilated and dishonoured, that should have been reserved 
for the thing signified. 

No man understood the feeling of our countrymen in this re- 
Pe better than Cromwell himself. He knew, also, that while 

e folly of this prejudice might be exposed without difficulty, 
it could never be the wisdom of the English statesmen to be un- 
mindful of its prevalence and power. The civil war, moreover, 
was not, in his view, a war carried on against monarchy itself, 
but against an arbitrary form of it, which had become incompatible 
with the harmony of the different elements in our mixed consti- 
tution. If he sometimes expressed himself in terms which seemed 
to bespeak little reverence of lords, or even of kingship, this was 
done at particular junctures, and in particular circumstances, 
which account for such language, without obliging us to suppose 
that he was at any time, in the proper sense, a republican. Hence 
the effort made by him to bring about a successful negotiation 
with the king down to so late a period. Nothing was more 
natural than that his experience should have disposed him to re- 
gard republicanism as being in itself the best form of government 
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and had he found the people of England prepared to think so, 
and to conform themselves to the spirit of such institutions, it is 
easy to conjecture the course he would have taken. But this he 
| knew was by no means the state of things existing about him; 
a and that which distinguishes him—that by which he rises before 
La us in a colossal greatness of soul which is all his own among the 
ti men of that time—is, that instead of looking on this large and 
noble England of ours as destined to be the possession of any 
one of the great parties then struggling for or he looked 
on it as the appointed home of them all; and instead of expect- 
ing peace by giving exclusive mastery to any one of them, he 
aimed to restore tranquillity on a basis of mutual concession, 
justice being equally dispensed, as far as possible, to them all. 

he intolerance of the presbyterians was as little to his mind as 
the old tyranny of the bishops; while that iron oligarchy which 
some men would have set up under the name of a republic, was 
a scheme, which, in his judgment, could not differ much in its 
working from the old rule by king and privy council. The un- 
soundness of all these projects was detected at a glance by his 
piercing and capacious intellect; and his more catholic feeling 
revolted against them as strongly as his judgment. None of 
these parties were the people of , diene They were only por- 
tions of that people. they would be at peace, they must re- 
member this, must learn to think of other claims beside their 
own, must learn to be just, tolerant, humane—in a word, the 
more we fix our thought on the character of Cromwell, the more 
1a are we convinced that the England of two centuries hence will 
a be an England distinguished from what this country has been 
ii since the age of the commonwealth, and from what it now is, as 

- being England partaking in a far greater degree of that robust in- 
Te telligence, and of that larger and more healthy social affection, 

yy which are before us in the character of this despised, calumniated, 
te but extraordinary high-souled man! 

When Cromwell assembled his second parliament, in the exer- 
cise of his new authority as lord protector, it was upon a 
scheme devised to exclude the extremes of monarchy and of 
democracy. In his third parliament, he made a still nearer ap- 
proach to the forms of the old constitution. But this deference 
on his part to the general feeling of the nation, found little sym- 
pathy among the bigot or pedant men who were returned as 
ia members to those conventions. They showed themselves per- 
} sons incapable of large views, men who found fitting employment 
in nibbling at details, and who were formidable as impediments’ 
to good, not at all as an agency by which anything of ue nature 
might be accomplished. thon the guiding star of that man’s 
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nius who had now brought them together, they would never 
ave had existence as deliberative assemblies. eir enemies 
would surely have vanquished them in the bygone struggle. In 
return they now heaped ingratitude upon him, adding to it as 
much of insult as was consistent with their personal safety. We 
think the only chance of Cromwell in these circumstances was, 
that he hock have assumed the name along with the power of 
sovereignty. He might thus give new weight to his authority, 
might bring it into harmony with the ancient forms of law, and 
of the constitution, and might thus facilitate a return from a 
military to a regular government—the only kind of government 
that could be made to secure the affections of the English people. 
What the thoughts of the enemies of Cromwell were on this 
point, we learn from themselves. ‘ It was confidently believed,’ 
says Clarendon, ‘that upon some addresses he had formerly 
‘made to some principal noblemen in the kingdom, and some 
‘friendly expostulations he had by himself, or through some 
‘ friend with them, why they would have no acquaintance with 
‘him, the answer from them severally was, that if he would 
‘make himself king, they should easily know what they had to 
‘do, but they knew nothing of the obedience they were to pay 
‘ to a protector; and that these returns first disposed him to bond 
‘ambition. They who at that time exercised their thoughts 
‘ with most sagacity, looked upon that refusal of his (to take 
‘upon him the title of king) as an immediate act of Almigh 
‘ God towards the king’s restoration, and many of the soberest 
‘men of the nation confessed, after the king’s return, that their 
‘ dejected spirits were wonderfully raised by that infatuation of 
‘his.’. From this course, so much dreaded by the enemies to 
Cromwell’s power and to Cromwell’s principles, he was diverted 
by a set of military bashaws calling themselves republicans— 
gentlemen who wished to be thought very profound in ‘the 
science of statesmanship, eminent persons in the construction of 
constitutions. . Unhappily, when the protective influence of one 
master mind was widows from them, the confusion and ruin 
which that mind had often predicted as the natural fruit of such 
extravagant self-estimation and miserable one-sidedness, speedil 
ensued. It was then proclaimed to all the world, and to all 
coming time, that the man had been taken away—that children 
only remained. 
. The man who becomes the servant of the public is often 
made to feel that he serves a fickle and an ungrateful master. 
He: has often. to prosecute his plans amidst the hesitancies of 
the timid, the coldness of the selfish, the neutralities of the in- 
dolent, and amidst the petty censoriousness to which the neces- 
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sities of self-defence are always prompting such people. Over a 
large surface, moreover, he will be regarded as the invader of great 
interests, real or imaginary, and will be misunderstood, calumni- 
ated, wronged. If he would be steadfast to his purpose, he must 
not seem to see half the childishness, nor half the ingratitude, 
which will be betrayed in quarters whence better things might 
have been expected. It will be well if some of his worst ene- 
mies are not found in such connexions. In this necessity of 
forbearance, in this endurance of gross injustice, we see a part 
of the mulct which the man must be content to pay who would 
do some great thing. Like that Great One, who came to our 
earth that he might be by eminence the benefactor of our species, 
such a man must be prepared to endure contradiction against 
himself from the foolish and the base, and be resolved to serve 
such even against their will. The history of great men is full 
of lessons to this effect. In modern times they are nowhere so 
prominent as in the life of Cromwell. At the close of his 
career he might have said of himself—have said, too, without 
arrogance—no man ever did so much to serve his country and 
found so sorry a return. Nor have matters improved much 
in this respect during the long interval since his decease. It is 
only within the last quarter of a century that any approach to a 
fair hearing of his case has been conceded in our dominant 
literature. Indeed, were he to return to us again, we are not 
sure that the verdict would be so flattering as some men presume, 
even among those who now daub him with much praise. We are 
satisfied that the poor prejudices which obtain so largely among our 
evangelical protestants would find small favour in his eyes. This 
sect, or that, might talk as though the world were made for it, and 
for the carrying out of its own favourite scheme, but such plea- 
sant conceits would receive small encouragement from the hand 
of Cromwell. He would insist that the great work of all such 
parties must be to diffuse the Christianity common to them all; 
and that all party disputes among them, waged so as to interfere 
materially with that paramount responsibility, must be unwise 
and unchristian. On this ground, we fear that even Cromwell 
would be classed by some of our zealous contemporaries as a 
half-in-half sort of person—a moderate, a trimmer. Sure we 
are, that in no circumstances could his sympathies be narrowed 
in the affairs of a sect. Our large and glorious England would 
be the only adequate home of his affections. The good every- 
where would be the object of his cognizance and homage. We 
must add, too, that, in the case supposed, we should despair of 
the school philosophy of Mr. Carlyle, fully as much as of the 
Christian liberality of some other well-meaning persons. We 
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fear that our author would then see little in the religion of 
Cromwell at all differing from that of the herd of reputed fanatics 
with whom he would be sure to seek his fellowship. In these 
altered circumstances, it would, we doubt not, become apparent, 
that even the natural genius of Cromwell had suddenly become 
dwarfed and vulgarized in the view of the sagacious gentleman 
who has now written so eloquently about him. 

If all that Mr. Carlyle has written on Cromwell were taken 
out of the fragmentary and strange shape into which he has 
thrown it, and were ‘smelted down ’—to use a term of his own 
—into a little smooth, straightforward English, we think it 
would prove to be nearly such an account as we have now sub- 
mitted to our readers. But it is due to ourselves to say, that 
for such views of the character of Cromwell, we owe nothing to 
the writings of Mr. Carlyle. These views we derived some 
twenty years since from those sources of information to which 
Mr. Cailyle has repaired more recently; and we think we could 
make it appear that our modern puritans have not now to begin 
to understand the true character of Cromwell, though it may be 
— true, as Mr. Carlyle supposes, that our literati and our 

illetanti people, for whom his book is especially intended, have 
not a little to unlearn on this subject. In such quarters his pub- 
lication will do eminent service, and in this view we rejoice 
greatly in its appearance. 

On the Report of the Commissioners of Fine Arts, in its rela- 
tion to the subject of this article, we need say little. It exhibits 
the said commissioners as unanimous in awarding statues in the 
New Palace at Westminster to such men as Sir Philip Sidney, 
Lord Heathfield, and Richardson, and as divided about assigning 
that honour to such men as Wycliffe, Knox, and Cromwell. We 
would, however, respectfully suggest to these gentlemen, that 
should it be their pleasure to abide by this decision, the effects 
of the new indignity thus done to the memory of Cromwell must 
be, to give him a still higher place in the veneration and affec- 
tion of the English pan ahs to chronicle their own names as 
those of men, who, in this matter, were pitiably enslaved by a 
vulgar prejudice, and a prejudice which they might have seen 
even in their own time was fast passing away. ‘The press has 
spoken out distinctly enough. The reproach of this deed, if 
persisted in, will rest, where it ought to rest—on the head of its 
perpetrators !* 


* Many of our readers will be gratified to learn that a painting in the first style 
of art has been recently produced by J. R. Herbert, Esq. A.R.A., representing the 
INDEPENDENTS ASSERTING LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE IN THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
OF DivinEs. This assembly, it will be remembered, was convened by authority of 
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Art. IV. The Literary History of the New Testament. London: 
Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley. 1845. 


Ar first sight, and to ordinary readers, the literary history of 
the New Testament might seem of very inferior moment to the 
doctrinal and spiritual aspect of the volume; and the labours of 
the critic, therefore, insignificant in comparison with those of 
the commentator. Nor are we disposed to deny the pre-eminent 
importance of those efforts, whether made by the press or in the 
pulpit, which have a tendency to elucidate the meaning and 
enforce the claims of ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus.’ In the simple 
forms of instruction, precept, and example, presented to us in the 
sacred page, we see a striking adaptation to the spiritual neces- 
sities of man, especially as viewed in the great aggregate of the 
world’s population. The reclaiming of the wanderer to God, 


parliament, in 1643. ‘ Of the divines summoned,’ says Dr. Lingard, ‘the majority con- 
sisted of puritan ministers, anxious to establish the Calvinistic discipline and. doctrine 
of the foreign reformed churches: and to these was opposed a small but formidable 
band of independent clergymen, who, under the persecution of Archbishop Laud, had 
formed congregations in Holland, but had taken the present opportunity to return 
from exile, and preach the gospel in their native country. The point, at issue 
between those two parties was one of the first importance, involving in its result 
the great question of liberty of conscience. The presbyterians sought to introduce 
a gradation of spiritual authorities in presbyteries, classes, synods, and assemblies, 
giving to these several judicatories the power of the keys, that is, of censuring, 
suspending, depriving, and excommunicating delinquents. They maintained, that 
such a power was essential to the church ;-that ‘to deny it was torend into frag- 
ments the seamless coat of -Christ,: to “encourage disunion and schism, and to open 
the door to every species of |theological war.’.On the other hand, their adversaries 
contended, that all congregations of worshippers were co-ordinate and independent ; 
that synods might advise, but could not commiand ; ‘that multiplicity of sects must 
necessarily result from the: variableness of :the human judgment, and the obligation 
of worshipping God according to the dictates of conscience; and that religious 
toleration was the birthright of every. human being, whatever were his speculative 
creed, or the form of worship which he preferred. 
‘ The weight of number and-influence was in favour of the presbyterians. They 
ssed an overwhelming miajority,in the assembly, the senate, the city, and the 
army; the solemn league and covenant had enlisted the whole Scottish nation in 
their cause; and the zeal of the commissioners from the kirk, who had. also seats 
in the assembly, gave a new stimulus to the efforts of their English brethren. 
The independents, on the contrary, were few, and could only compensate the pau- 
city of their number by the energy and talents of their leaders. They never ex- 
ceeded a dozen in the assembly; but these-were veteran disputants, eager, fearless, 
and persevering, whose attachment to their favourite doctrines had been-rivetted 
by persecution and exile, and who had not escaped from the intolerance of one 
church to submit tamely to the control of another. In the House of Commons they 
could command the aid of several among the master-spirits of the age, of Crom- 
well, Selden, St. John, Vane, and Whiteloeke; in the capital, some of the most 
wealthy citizens professed themselves their disciples; and in the army, their power 
rapidly increased.’—History of England, vol.°x. pp. 273-275: 
Principal Baillie, one of the Scotch commissioners, informs us, that on a certain 
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which is the direct purpose of those divine communications 
which constitute the sum of the volume of inspiration, and, 
in their appointed effect on the mind, constitute the internal 
evidence of its truth, surpasses undoubtedly in immediate import- 
ance, whatever else may be deemed worthy of attention. But effort 
having a more immediate relation to experimental piety, must not 
be viewed as superseding or allowed to disparage the investiga- 
tions of biblical literature. Their provinces are distinct, and of 
different value ; but each is essential in its place and relations. 
The importance of being secure from all mistake or delusion, 
with reference to the basis of our faith, must ever lead us to 
assign a distinguished place to critical inquiry respecting the 
Scriptures. If in this the foundation be destroyed, what can 
the righteous do? Although the people generally may be in- 
competent to pursue those researches into language, customs, and 
collateral circumstances to be drawn from testimony or proba- 
bility, which may confound the sceptic, and prove the certainty 
of our Christian confidence, it is necessary that some persons should 
be so qualified, and that their labours should be duly estimated. 
The argument, ab extra, for the truth of Christianity, seems 


day, after several weeks of warm discussion about the jurisdiction of the proposed 
synods, the Rev. Philip Nye, a leader of the independents, seeing the assembly ‘full 
of prime nobles and members of both houses, fell upon the argument again, and 
very boldly offered to demonstrate our way of drawing a whole kingdom under one 
national assembly as formidable, yea, pernicious, and thrice over pernicious to civil 
states.’ Whereupon, adds the same authority, ‘we all cried him down—and some 
would have had him expelled the assembly as seditious!’ This is the point seized by 
the artist; and the different effects of the sentiments thus uttered, on the independ- 
ents, on the presbyterians, both Scotch and English, and on the Erastian states- 
men, including Selden, Whitelocke, Vane, St. John, Cromwell, and many noblemen 
from the upper house, are brought out in a manner which realizes our highest con- 
ception of the subject. It is, in our judgment, by many degrees the most powerful 
production of Mr. Herbert’s pencil. We see in it a beautiful embodiment of the 
birth of a great principle in modern history—of that principle of religious freedom 
which has survived the memorable debates in which it was elicited, which has since 
been extending its influence over the institutions and spirit of society throughout 
the civilized world, and which even now is only in the infancy of its benignant 
achievements. The sublime attraction of the picture is in the fact, that upon that 
canvas we see the first assertion, for more than a thousand years, of the most sacred 
of all the rights attaching to humanity—-the right of man to worship God according 
to his conscience, without impediment or penalty from priest or magistrate! Com- 
pared with this point of interest, the question concerning the party with whose his- 
tory the first promulgation of this great truth happens to be associated is one of 
small significance with minds not vulgar. 

This extraordinary production owes its existence to the professional enterprise of 
Mr. Agnew, of the Siouiars of Arts in Manchester, and large as will be the ex- 


penditure of that gentleman upon it before it passes from the hand of the engraver, 
we doubt not that the success of the work will be deemed satisfactory. We have 
seen a description of the picture, prepared by the publisher for circulation, which 
we should have thought would have been more to his purpose, had it been much 
shorter, and restricted to simple statement—but on such a matter we are not, per= 
haps, good judges. 

NO. V. H 
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analogous to that which is deduced from the physical sciences 
in support of what has been, perhaps loosely, termed natural 
theology. The multitude may be satisfied without the induc- 
tive process, of the reality of the divine existence and the general 
wisdom and goodness of Deity in the arrangements of the mate- 
rial universe ; but what cultivated mind does not rejoice to tra- 
verse the vast field of adaptations and interferences that prove the 
all-perfect and ever-present Mind at work, in producing, combin- 
ing, and sustaining the whole? Who would not, if he could, thus 
‘look through nature up to nature’s God,’ and set his foot upon 
the solid ground of fact and incontestable evidence? In Fike 
manner, whatever assurances we have from other sources of the 
reality of what we believe as a system of doctrinal truth, the 
certainty of the foundation of that faith—that is, of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, cannot be too strongly tested or too 
eagerly sought; for it is a question between reality and delusion. 
By how much we value the worth of the things revealed, by so 
much shall we be solicitous respecting the evidence that they 
are revealed; and by how much we attain to the growing con- 
viction, from evidence, that investigation confirms the previous 
datum or proposition that the word of God is not the word of 
man, by so much shall we eagerly pursue that evidence, to its 
minutest ramifications. 

The present volume may be considered as holding a kind of 
medium position, and we suspect such was the design of its 
author, between what may be regarded as merely popular, and 
what would be deemed profoundly learned. It is less a book of 
discovery than of arrangement ; of study than of reading. In 
some respects its value is enhanced on this account, being more 
adapted for general use, and pointing out the methods and 
sources of critical investigation into what it describes as the ‘lite- 
rary history’ of the New Testament. It is in the form of a series 
of short essays on the books of the New Testament in succession. 
As our wish is to analyse rather than expatiate, we propose to 
follow the author, so as briefly to glance at his details. 

The first chapter is secon, Hala in which, after remarking 
upon the scantiness of the existing information respecting the 
writers of the New Testament and the spirit proper to the in- 

uiry, the author furnishes a general character of the books, and 
shows that the canon is determined, not by tradition, as the 
Romanists affirm, but by historical evidence. It is documentary. 
The genuine productions of the apostles were read in the 
apostolical churches, about the genuineness of which the early 
Christians were remarkably scrupulous. It was the prevalent 
opinion among them, that no book ought to be received as of 
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authority, unless written by an apostle; and no others were ac- 
credited, even though they had been the companions of apostles, 
otherwise than as reporters and historians. It is justly remarked, 
that while there was unanimity in the admission of the books 
which were accounted of sufficient authority into the sacred 
canon, there was equal unanimity in the exclusion of all besides, 
whatever might have been their claims in other respects; and it 
is a cheering fact, that no book which has been received into the 
— or cited as apostolical by any ancient writer, has been 
ost. 

The second chapter relates to the gospels of Matthew and Mark. 
The question is discussed whether, in the Greek text of Matthew, 
we have the original document, or a translation from the vernacular 
Hebrew. It is argued, that at the commencement of the Christian 
era, the Greek language was firmly established in Palestine, 
which was full of Greek cities: consequently the Greek would 
be generally understood, especially by the mixed population of 
Galilee and the neighbourhood; and, in fact, was commonly 
spoken by them. The Rabbis decided that a Jew should not 
be permitted to compose in any other language, nor is there rea- 
son to believe that a production in the pure ancient Hebrew 
would have been adapted to popular use. At the great feasts, 
the concourse of Hellenistic Jews was numerous, and the dis- 
ciples of this class had very much multiplied in Jerusalem; so 
that had the gospel by Matthew been written in Hebrew, the 
probability is, that the writer would have been unintelligible to 
the mass of Jewish Christians. 

The distinctive feature of the gospel of Matthew is less 
strictly its historical or biographical character than that it is a 
record of our Lord’s sayings and discourses; the main object of 
the evangelist being to exhibit his public ‘ministry, and to show 
that all he did was characteristic of the Messiah. Hence he in- 
troduces the legal genealogy, and refers to the prophetic indica- 
tions of his birth and early life. This runs through the whole 
narrative, and distinguishes it from the gospels of Mark and Luke. 
It was doubtless the first or proto-evangelion, having been pro- 
duced, it is supposed, about a.p. 60. 

Mark confines himself almost entirely to the leading facts of 
the Saviour’s story, and abounds in interesting references, such 
as we may suppose could only have been given by a writer per- 
sonally acquainted with the scenes described. 


‘ The most remarkable deviations in this evangelist from the gospel 

of Matthew consist in his different arrangcment of some of the inci- 

dents in our Lord’s public ministry. Thus, while Matthew mentions 
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‘the choice of the Twelve, and their being sent forth on their first mis- 
sion in immediate connexion (chap. ix. 1, &c.,) Mark separates them by 
a considerable interval, as if he intended to assign to the latter event its 
true place in the history in order of time. He also places differently 
our Lord’s excursion into the land of the Gadarenes, the raising of 
Jairus’s daughter, and certain portions of our Lord’s discourses. For 
this he must have had some reason; and the most natural explanation 
is, that, whereas Matthew followed a didactic arrangement, bringing 
together facts and discourses related by their subject, Mark has paid 
more attention to the order in which the facts occurred, and the occa- 
sions upon which the sayings were delivered. Finally, Mark men- 
tions three personal manifestations of our Lord after his resurrection, 
particularizing his appearing to Mary Magdalene first; and also the 
ascension, which is implied, but not recorded in Matthew’s concise 
statement. In all these respects, while making such copious use of 
the materials of the first gospel, Mark appears to have aimed at giving 
a more complete and regular history.’—p. 44. 


The third chapter comprehends notices of the gospels of Luke 
and John. The author thinks that the same internal evidences 
on which the book of the Acts has been ascribed to Luke enable 
us to identify Luke with Silas or Sylvanus, the companion of 
Paul after his separation from Barnabas. The argument, how- 
ever, though ingenious, does not seem to us entirely conclusive ; 
and we cannot but sympathize with the remark of Mr. Bicker- 
steth, in his introductory recommendation, that it is improbable 
Luke should speak of himself as he does in the fifteenth chapter 
of Acts, if these names represented the same persons. Extreme 
modesty is characteristic of the sacred writers, which, on this 
hypothesis, would have been grossly violated. How could Luke 
be supposed to call himself one of the ‘ chief men among the 
brethren’? The alleged similarity of meaning between the 
words Jucus and sylva seems also a fanciful analogy, and of no 
weight in supporting the question at issue. 

he date assigned to the gospel of Luke is between the years 
60 and 62, which makes it the third in the order, as in our com- 
mon arrangement of the evangelical histories. It bears the marks 
of a familiar acquaintance in the writer with what had been pub- 
lished before, while it contains much additional information, and 
is, in general character, the most truly historical of all the series. 
The trifling variations which occur in the account of certain in- 
cidents and statements connected with our Lord’s ministry show 
that, in all probability, the respective writers took separate notes 
of what occurred, or of similar discourses delivered on dif- 
ferent occasions. The coincidences prove the truth of the nar- 
ratives, and the diversities demonstrate the absence of collusion. 
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The gospel of John was written to confirm believers in the 
faith that Jesus is the Son of God in the highest sense; and it is 
truly remarked that no evangelist has portrayed the softer linea- 
ments of our Saviour’s humanity with so much vividness, 
delicacy, and beauty, as the beloved disciple, and no other gospel 
possesses so strong a biographical interest. Satisfactory reasons 
are adduced for assigning an early date to this apostolic pro- 
duction. 

In the fourth chapter the harmonies of the gospels are con- 
sidered ; and the difficulties which have perplexed the harmonists 

inted out and obviated. To these we need not specially refer, 

ut shall content ourselves with quoting the judicious remarks 
by which the subject is introduced. 


‘ Digests or summaries of the evangelical history may be legitimate 
vehicles of religious instruction; but a harmony, which is an attempt 
to reduce the whole verbal contents of the four gospels to one chrono- 
logical arrangement, breaking up each narrative into fragments, for 
the purpose of bringing together parallel passages, or of correcting those 
which are supposed to be consecutive, is to be regarded as a work of 
art, adapted more for the use of the scholar. of. critic, than. fon. the 
edification of the plain, ingenuous reader. As a part, of gr expository 
apparatus for illustrating the sacred text, stich harmonies may be use- 
ful, by affording a tabular view of the*‘sukstaatis]’ atcordance, the 
characteristic difference, and the separat’s value of the four’ 2éctunenté 
respectively, and by serving as an illustrative index to their contents, 
so as to enable the teacher or commentator to throw upon each gospel 
the concentrated light of all. But it forms a serious drawback upon 
the value of such artificial arrangements, that the proprieties of the 
composition are as much violated by the continual interpolation of 
passages from the several evangelists, as they would be in a work com- 
posed of consecutive extracts from three or four authors of different 
countries. The variations and apparent discrepancies in the several 
narratives, too, are made to assume a naked and palpable form, while 
the reason of them is not seen; and the accuracy or even veracity of 
the inspired witnesses is submitted to a criterion as fallacious as it is 
artificial, namely, the possibility of reducing to a regular order, irre- 
gularities not affecting leading events, and of assigning to every say- 
ing, as well as every miracle or action that is recorded, its exact time 
and place, without regard to the intention of the narrator or the plan of 
the narrative. Ina word, the inspiration of the evangelists is thus 
staked upon the skill and critical acumen of the harmonist. It ought 
not, then, to excite surprise or astonishment, that the schemes of 
scarcely any two harmonists precisely agree. 

‘ The plan which would involve the least violence to the inspired 
documents would be, to select simply those portions of them which 
record the facts relating to our Lord’s birth, life, sufferings, resurrec- 
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tion, and ascension, leaving all the discourses and minor incidents as 
they stand. The agreement of the witnesses as to these facts is all 
that can be necessary to establish, in reference to the credibility of 
their testimony; the rest is matter only of recondite criticism ; while, 
for the purposes of exposition and annotation, the original form of the 
separate documents is on every account to be preferred.’—pp. 101-2. 


The fifth chapter embraces a view of the epistle of James— 
its canonicity and contents—the first and second epistles of Peter, 
showing the very early date of the former—and the epistle of 
Jude ; with an analysis of each and an explanation of some pas- 
sages whose meaning has been subject to dispute. In this 
section of the work we were surprised at the very unsatisfactory, 
and, we think, erroneous interpretation of a paragraph in the first 
epistle of Peter and third chapter, which is marked as containing 
incongruities, as being aside from the drift of the context, and as 
having beyond all others in the apostolic writings the greatest 
appearance of a marginal gloss. epee te specifies the follow- 
ing as the first position laid down in the passage, 1 Pet. iii, 18 :— 
hat the spirit of Christ after his crucifixion proceeded to that 


> pégion:of.the invisibie world in which the spirits of the antedi- 


_ &duviar: transgressors were held in custody; and that to those 
‘who:were Cisopeciext to Noah, our Lord made proclamation.’ 
Christ is said by Petez-tg have been ‘put to death in the flesh, 
‘ but quickened (or made alive) by the Spirit: by which also he 
* went and preached unto the spirits in prison; which sometime 
* were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited 
‘ in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, 
* that is, eight souls, were saved by water.’ Tt is clear that Christ 
is declared to have preached, not personally, but by the same 
Spirit by which he was quickened or made alive, namely, by his 
divine power, energy, and authority ix Noah, who is described as 
a preacher of righteousness,’ and respecting whose ministrations 
it is announced, ‘ My Spirit shall not always strive with men ;’ 
precisely in the same way in which Christ is represented as 
reaching by the ancient prophets, whose spirit was the Spirit of 
hrist in them, ‘testifying of his sufferings,’ 1 Pet. i. 11. To 
support another interpretation analogous to what the author 
maintains, some critics have insisted on rendering the words 
mopevSas exngugev he went away and preached, that is, from the 
cross to the antediluvians, in the place of the lost ; but it has been 
satisfactorily shown from examples in Scripture and citations from 
Demosthenes, by Elsner, that it is a pleonasm for ‘ he preached,’ 
according to the Syriac version. He preached ‘to the spirits in 
prison,’ (now being understood,) that is in the spirits of those 
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antediluvians who were disobedient to the prophetic warnings 
of God’s inspired servant, now—at that tiene still—awaiting 
the judgment, <v QvAax% in prison, or with the Syriac version 
byw in sheol. These were the persons formerly disobedient, 
when the patience of God was exercised for a hundred and twenty 

ears. This easy interpretation removes, in our opinion, all the 
inexplicable mystery, not to say absurdity, of the conception 
that Christ went to make a proclamation to the lost spirits of the 
invisible world. Now, although it be true that numberless critics 
have puzzled themselves with this remarkable passage and its 
connexion, and though, as Steiger remarks, Melancthon and 
Camerarius confess their inability to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of it; that Luther, and even Calvin, adopt different ones at 
different periods of their life, and Castellio acknowledges 
his ignorance, we cannot deem it any presumption to say, 
that, in company with many others, we have arrived at what 
appears to us avery plain and natural interpretation; an in- 
terpretation, too, which is sustained by the whole drift of the 
inspired writings, in imputing to Christ the spiritual ministrations 
of his prophets and apostles. The rest of the passage is tolerably 
free from difficulty, and its meaning is sustained by the soundest 
criticism. ‘Eight souls were effectually saved by water,’ or, as 
Macknight remarks, ‘were safely conveyed through the water,’ 
as in Acts, xxill. 24, ive emPiBacavres rov pos 
Pnrma tov wyewova, ‘that they may bring Paul safe unto Felix 
the governor.’ The same authority has rendered the sense of the 
twenty-first verse more obvious by the following translation :— 
* By which (water) the antetype baptism (not the putting away 
‘ the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience toward 
‘ God,) now saveth us also, through the resurrection of Jesus 
‘ Christ.’ The Vulgate Latin renders it the interrogation of a 
good conscience, and some have fancied it may refer to the ques- 
tions put to candidates at their baptism; others, again, who trans- 
late it the stipulation of a good conscience, think it may refer to 
the ancient custom of requiring those who were baptized to enter 
into a solemn covenant to live a holy life; but the Ethiopic and 
the Syriac suggest the true idea, ‘ confessing God with a pure 
conscience.’ Baptism typifies the regenerating influence of the 
Holy Spirit, by which the saving power is experienced, through 
faith, in the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

With regard to the remaining portion of this work, the reader 
will have a sufficient indication of the design of the whole, by 
being supplied with the following table of contents relating to 
the Pauline Epistles, our limits forbidding any further discussion 
of matters which admit of diversity of opinion, though we are 
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free to say they are few compared with the general mass which 
will secure the concurrence of biblical critics, 


‘ Chap. VI. The chronology of the Acts. The Pauline epistles: 
their order and date—characters of genuineness—point of time at 
which they connect with the historical narrative in the Acts—retro- 
spect of the antecedent history—date of the martyrdom of Stephen, 
and the conversion of Saul—review of the apostolic history up to the 
arrival of Paul at Corinth, a.p. 52. 

‘Chap. VII. The epistles of the Thessalonians (1st and 2nd,) to the 
Galatians, and lst to the Corinthians. ‘The epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians—analysis—continuation of the narrative from the time of 
Paul’s leaving Corinth till his arrival at Ephesus—the epistle to the 
Galatians—character of Paul as a rhetorician—analysis—the Ist 
epistle to the Corinthians : its date and occasion—analysis—character 
of the composition. 

‘ Chap. VIL. The epistle of Titus, Ist to Timothy, 2nd to the 
Corinthians, and to the Romans. Continuation of the narrative from 
Paul’s leaving Ephesus to his last voyage to Jerusalem— inquiry into 
the date of the epistle to Titus and the Ist epistle to Timothy—diffi- 
culty relating to Paul’s visit to Crete—analysis of the epistle to Titus 
—analysis of the Ist epistle to Timothy—the 2nd epistle to the 
Corinthians: its date and character as a composition—analysis—date 
of the prophetic rapture—nature of the thorn in the flesh—the epistle 
to the Romans: its date and occasion—analysis—source of the alleged 
obscurity in the Pauline writings. 

‘ Chap. IX. The five epistles of Paul written from Rome. Sequel 
to the travels of St. Paul—the epistle to the Ephesians: to whom 
actually addressed—analysis of the epistle—its character as a compo- 
sition—the 2nd epistle to Timothy: its true date—sent to Timothy at 
Ephesus—analysis of the epistle—the epistle to the Colossians: by 
whom sent—was Paul personally known to the Colossians?—analysis 
of the epistle—points of coincidence between this epistle and that to 
the Ephesians—nature of the heresies referred to—the epistle to Phi- 
lemon—character of the ancient domestic servitude—analysis of the 
epistle—its character as a composition—the epistle to the Philippians: 
its peculiar character and occasion—analysis of the epistle—circum- 
stances under which it appears to have been written.’ 


The volume concludes with an appendix, containing a well 
digested and arranged chronology of the gospels, a chronolo 
of the Acts and apostolical epistles, and a chronology of the 
Apocalypse. These will be of signal advantage to students of 
the ‘lively oracles.’ 

Notwithstanding some of the remarks we have made, the work, 
as a whole, commends itself exceedingly to our judgment. It is 
judicious and discriminating, and has evidently been prepared 
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with a carefulness that bespeaks a just sense of the importance of 
the undertaking. It is cvanglited in its tone and principles, and 
very much calculated to instruct by its information, and to win 
by its style of compusition, to the studious investigation of 
the literary history of the New Testament, a large class of in- 

uirers into ane subjects who have not the means or the time 
for erudite researches. It is also well adapted to those of our 
outh who are preparing for the labours of the Christian ministry. 
e author has chosen to be anonymous, but he need not have 
hesitated to affix his name, which is evidently that of one accus- 
tomed to the pen and knowing well how to wield it. 


Art. V. (1.) Chaucer’s Poetical Works. London, Pickering. 1845. 
(2.) The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer, modernized by various hands. 
London, Whittaker. 1841. 
(3.) Knight’s Weekly Volume, No. LIV. Lives of the British 
Worthies, Vol. I. 


Cuaucer, according to the account generally received, was 
born in London in the year 1328, four years after the birth of 
his great contemporary Wycliffe. A debate has been raised on 
the subject of his parentage, some maintaining that his father 
was a knight, others that he was a merchant, and others that he 
was a respectable vintner who occupied premises at the corner 
of Kirton-lane, in the city. All the probabilities are on the side 
of those who argue that the poet’s father was a gentleman, a man 
of courtly station, if not of wealth. 

The year of Chaucer’s birth was the second year of the reign 
of the chivalrous Edward III.; and the war which that monarch 
carried on against David IL. of Scotland, the successor of Robert 
the Bruce, must have been the great topic of the English court 
during the poet’s infancy. This war was followed by another of 
more importance—that undertaken by Edward for the purpose of 
establishing his pretended right to succeed Charles WV. on the 
throne of France. The first of Edward’s French campaigns was 
opened in the year 1339; and from that time the war continued 
to be carried on for many years with little intermission. In 1346 
was fought the famous battle of Creci; and ten years afterwards 
the victory at Creci was followed by that at Poictiers. 

In the same year that the battle of Creci was fought, Chaucer 
is believed to have written his ‘Court of Love,’ the first of his 
longer poems. At this time he was probably in his nineteenth 
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“owe and from a passage in the poem in which he describes 
imself by the name of ‘Philogenet, of Cambridge, clerk,’ it 
appears that when he wrote it he was a student at Cambridge, 
possibly a member of Clare, then called Soler or Scholar’s Hall, 
with the localities about which he shows himself in his Reeve’s 
Tale to have been well acquainted. 


‘¢ At Trompington, not far from Cantabridge 
There goeth a brook, and over that a bridge, 
Upon the whiche bridge there stood a mill.’ 


Shortly after the composition of the ‘ Court of Love,’ the poet 
seems to have followed a custom then common, and removed 
from Cambridge to Oxford, boarding there, perhaps, like the 
Hendy Nicholas of his Miller’s Tale, with some ‘rich gnoof of a 
carpenter who let lodgings to poor scholars. At Oxford he be- 
came acquainted with the poet Gower, and Gower’s friend, the 
‘philosophical Strood.’ Whether at the same time he formed 
any acquaintance with Wycliffe, who entered as a commoner at 
Queen’s College in 1340, is more a matter of conjecture than of 
historical certainty. Without, however, attaching any more value 
than it deserves, to the very scanty evidence which can be ad- 
duced in support of the opinion that Chaucer and Wycliffe 
became known to each other while students at Oxford, we may 
allow the imagination of our readers to make its own use of the 
supposition. In 1348-9, then, let us picture Wycliffe a man 
not more than twenty-five years of age, but.with the face of a 
hard student, and of an earnest, anxious temperament; and 
Chaucer, a fair-complexioned youth of twenty-one, of genial, 
all-enjoying disposition, but of modest and diffident manners; a 
diligent student, too, but more diffuse in his tastes, and with less 
intensity and strictness of moral feeling than Wycliffe; reading 
the Scriptures with the literary fervour of a poet, not with the 
seriousness or docility of a man of God searching after the truth; 
regarding the world with that clear sunny spirit which reflects 
what it sees rather than with the severe, scrutinizing eye of 
a moral teacher groaning over social wrongs. To Chaucer, 
Wycliffe, we can suppose, would be a strange, almost mysterious 
man, whose grave, acute, and powerful mind bespoke him the 
able, honest, and truly consecrated priest. ‘To Wycliffe, Chaucer 
would be a fresh-hearted and ingenuous youth, whose somewhat 
quaint and original remarks, as well as the reputed extent of 
his acquirements, would awaken a stronger feeling of interest 
than might be thought at all times due to a mere writer of love- 
verses. 


In the 1348-9, the terrible pestilence called ‘the Black Death’ 
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visited England, after sweeping over the greater part of the Con- 
tinent, carrying off in some countries more than a third part of 
the inhabitants. For five months the pestilence hung in the 
atmosphere of England like a hot and fetid vapour; and thou- 
sands of purple-spotted corpses lay putrefying in fields and houses. 
The effects produced by these bre aioe of horror on two 
such minds as those of Wycliffe and Chaucer must have been 
widely different. The effect which the event produced on 
Wycliffe is happily not a secret. To his pious and earnest spirit, 
imbued with he octrines of prophecy, the pestilence appeared 
as one of those vials of God’s wrath which were to be poured 
out in the last days upon the earth. How could he doubt it? 
Were not sin and wickedness everywhere abounding—the state, 
ill-governed—the church, lazy and corrupt—the rich, luxurious 
and tyrannical—the poor, ignorant, brutish, and oppressed? And 
at a time when all men were disposed to think seriously, was 
not he, as a minister of God, to seek his explanation of appear- 
ances in that volume in which it is foretold how, when the end 
of the world is approaching, there shall be wars and famines and 
omg and skies seve’ with blood, and signs in the air? 

rom a mind full of such feelings the tract intitled ‘The Last 
Age of the Church,’ the oldest of the pieces attributed to 
Wycliffe, evidently issued. 

Chaucer, who was in no sense a sceptic, must have partici- 
pated in such feelings ; but that he must have whiled away the 
five months of pestilence in occupations of a very different 
nature from those of Wycliffe is evident not less from the known 
difference of their characters than from the fact that the com- 
— of Chaucer which corresponds most nearly in time with 

cliffe’s ‘ Last Age of the Church’ is his pathetic poem of 

* Troilus and Cressida.’ In the introduction to the Decameron 
of Boccaccio, we have an ideal glimpse into a poet’s life during 
the great plague of 1348. The poet there describes himself as 
forming one of a party of ladies and gentlemen who, while the 
lague was at its height in Florence, retired to a beautiful villa 
in the neighbourhood of the city, and there, ‘their ears enter- 
tained with the warbling of birds, and their eyes with the verdure 
of the hills and valleys, with the waving of corn-fields like the sea 
itself, with trees of a thousand ‘different kinds, and with a more 
serene and open sky,’ amused themselves talking over a thousand 
merry things, singing love-songs, weaving garlands of flowers, and 
relating pleasant stories. Now, if not literally with the same occu- 
tions as the Florentines of Boccaccio, at least, we may be sure, 
in an equally Epicurean spirit, with literary dainties and luscious 
love-romances, was the poet Chaucer beguiling the time. Ovid’s 
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Art of Love and Lorris’s Romaunt of the Rose were the favourite 
companions of the young poet while the more earnest theologian 
was meditating over the apocalypse and the cabalistic utterances 
of Abbot J 

For several years Chaucer appears to have led the life ofa volun- 
tary student, devouring indiscriminately all the‘accessible literature 
of the age, classical, scholastic, and romantic or Provencal. The 
extent and variety of his reading are proved by the quantity of odd 
and quaint information which he is in the habit of pouring out upon 
all subjects in his writings. In this habit of omnivorous nat 
we discern the nature of the = or literary epicure pursui 
knowledge simply because the love of acquisition is constitution 
in him, and not with any immediate purpose in view, such as 
might be supposed to inspire an ecclesiastic or other special 
functionary of society at that period with the resolution to go 
through a course of general study. The spirit which presided 
over our poet’s miscellaneous researches was rather that of the 
conscious artist, to whom all sources of language and imagery are 
precious, than that of the moralist who prosecutes his studies 
under the impulse of some special enthusiasm. We cannot but 
think that in Jankin, the youth of twenty, the fifth husband of 
the Wife of Bath, who ‘sometime was a clerk of Oxenford,’ 
and who ‘ oftentimes would preach to his wife out of old Roman 
gests,’ knowing, as she said 


c 


‘ Of more proverbs 
Than in this world there growen grass or herbs,’ 


Chaucer has, with due allowance for the difference between a 
married man and a bachelor, described himself as he used to 
pass his evenings in his lodging at Oxford. 

From Oxford the tradition is that Chaucer went to Paris. 
After travelling through various parts of France and the Nether- 
lands, he seems to have returned to England about the year 1355, 
and to have commenced the study of the law, a friend of his 
editor Speght professing to have seen the original memorandum 
which stated that while residing in the Inner Temple, ‘ Geoffrey 
Chaucer was fined five shillings for beating a Franciscan friar 
in Fleet-street.’ He soon, however, abandoned the law as a 
profession, having, it appears, received some appointment which 
required his attendance at court. 

Chaucer is now about thirty years of age, already the author 
of ‘many ditties and songs glad,’ and in a situation where his 
temptations to continue the practice of composition are ve 
great. It was the age of chivalry and gallantry, and the most 
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chivalrous and gallant court in Europe was that of the brave 
English monarch. Heraldic pageants and tournaments were 
more frequent and splendid than they had been in any previous 
reign. ‘To typify the power of the fair sex, processions were 
arranged in which ladies of the first distinction appeared riding 
on palfreys and dragging a captive through the streets by 
por! chains. Luxuries unknown in former reigns were now 
common, the fruits of Edward’s continental conquests. The 
court was a galaxy of beauty and chivalry. There might be 
seen the brave monarch himself, the hero of Creci, yet in the 
prime of manhood; his queen, Philippa, the gentle lady who 
saved the lives of the burgesses of Calais; their family of seven 
princes and four princesses, some of them yet mere children, 
others already grown up, of whom the eldest was the heroic 
Black Prince, the junior of Chaucer by two years, and the sixth 
was John of Gaunt, afterwards the celebrated Duke of Lancaster, 
now a grave studious stripling of eighteen; and around this 
family group, knights and ladies innumerable. Moving through 
this courtly crowd we discern the figure of our poet. He is a 
handsome man of thirty, with a fair complexion verging towards 
paleness ; his hair a net i yellow, short and thin; his beard of 
a forked shape and its colour wheaten. His forehead is smooth 
and fair, and the expression of his face serene and sweet-tem- 
pered with a lurking appearance of satire about the mouth; or, 
according to the host’s description, ‘ he seemeth elvish by his 
countenance.’ His manner is modest and taciturn; and he has 
a habit of always looking on the ground ‘as if he would find a 
hare.’ Such he was through life, except that as he advanced in 
, he became corpulent. 

Ofall the royal family, John of Gaunt seems most to have attached 
himself to the poet. ‘The young prince was in love with the 
Lady Blanche, daughter of Henry, Duke of Lancaster; and the 
tradition is, that Chaucer was his confidant, and did him poet’s 
service by writing the ‘Complaint of the Black Knight,’ to 
assist him in melting the obdurate heart of the lady. The 
coalition was successful, and in 1359, Chaucer produced another 
poem entitled, ‘ Chaucer’s Dream,’ in honour oF the marriage of 
the prince with Lady Blanche. In this poem, however, it is 
not Lady Blanche, but a ‘my lady’ who occupies the fore- 

ound. Attached to the court were two sisters, Catherine and 
Philippa, the daughters of Sir Payne Rouet, Guienne King-at- 
Arms, a native of Hainault, who had come over to England in 
the train of Queen Philippa, after whom, probably, his younger 
daughter was named. This Philippa Rouet is the lady of 
Chaucer’s dream. The poet dreams that the newly-married 
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prince and his lady, bring him and his lady to the parish church 
‘there to conclude the marriage.’ The service is ‘ full y-sungen 
out after the custom and the guise of Holy Church’s ordinaunce ;’ 
the marriage feast is already begun; the tuning of a thousand in- 
struments by the minstrels in attendance is in the ear of the 
dreamer, when, O misery! he awakes— 


‘ Then from my bed anon I leap, 
Weening to have been at the feast; 
But, when I woke, all was y-ceased; 
For there ne was ne creature, 

Save on the walls old portraiture 

Of horsemen, hawkés, and of hounds, 
And hurt deer all full of wounds, 

Some like bitten, some hurt with shot, 
And, as my dream, seemed what was not. 
And when I woke and knew the truth, 
An’ ye had seen, of very ruth 

I trow ye would have wept a week.’ 


The calm tenour of the poet’s life was interrupted in 1359, 
when, having accompanied "maak III. into France, he was 
taken prisoner during the unfortunate campaign which ensued. 
His captivity in France would appear to have been of con- 
siderable duration, as it is not till the year 1365 or 1366 that we 
find him in England, and married to Philippa Rouet. On the 
12th of September, 1366, there is an entry of a pension of ten 
marks for life, granted by the king to Philippa Chaucer, as a 
lady in the queen’s household; and on the 20th of June follow- 
ing, Chaucer himself, as filling the post of king’s valet, received 
a grant of twenty marks yearly, in consideration of his services. 
The salaries of husband and wife together would be worth about 
£360 of our present money—a moderate income for the newly- 
married couple. Thus settled in life, with good prospects for 
the future, the poet seems to have resumed his literary avoca- 
tions; and during the four following years, several new perform- 
ances were finished, including a version of the admired French 
poem, ‘the Romaunt of the Rose,’ and other original pieces of 
a descriptive and chivalrous cast. 

Meanwhile, (to continue our parallel of the two lives,) Wycliffe 
is becoming a person of note in England, being already engaged 
in what the Romanist historian Lingard calls, ‘ a fierce but ridicu- 
lous controversy with the different orders of friars’ How dif- 
ferent, now, the occupations of the two men !—the one the pet of 
a luxurious court, — romances or scientific treatises in 
quiet privacy, attending jousts and pageants, if not, as seems pro- 
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bable from his delight in heraldic description, assisting in arrang- 
ing them, composing songs and ballads of chivalry, and in praise 
and dispraise of women ; the other, a devout and calumniated 

iest, looking from his Bible to society, and from society back 
to his Bible again, and at every glance between the fair page of the 
one and the foul face of the other, growing more earnest, more 
bitter and out-spoken against those friars who ‘ visiten rich men, 
‘and by hypocrisy getten falsely their alms, and withdraw from 
‘poor men; but they visiten rich widows for their muck, and 
‘maken them to be buried in the Friars, but poor men come not 
‘there ;’ those friars, who ‘ be worse enemies and slayers of man’s 
‘soul than is the cruel fiend of hell himself; for they, under the 
‘habit of holiness, lead men and nourish them in sins, and be 
‘special helpers of the fiend to strangle men’s souls.’ 

Let us not, however, do injustice to our poet. He, also, is 
doing a great work, if not, morally, so noble a one as Wycliffe’s. 
Even these love-ditties, and ballads in praise and dispraise of 
women, and heraldic descriptions of jousts and tournaments— 
poems, mostly of the fancy, and from which, by themselves, it 
would be unfair to infer the real nature of the man Chaucer—what 
a grand result are they helping to accomplish! Not a quip, not 
a jest, not a simile, not a new jingle of sounds and syllables, let 
the intrinsic value of the sentiment of which they are the foliage 
and efflorescence be ever so small, but in the act of originating 
that quip or jest, or simile or jingle, Chaucer is struggling suc- 
cessfully with the tough element of an unformed language, and 
assisting to render it plastic for future speakers and writers. 
When we consider this, we ought to be glad that it so happened 
that the first great English poet was a rich, descriptive genius— 
a man whose eye took notice of and received pleasure from the 
minutie of external appearances, the flowers and the arrange- 
ment of the plots in a garden, the paraphernalia of a feast, the 
banners and scutcheons in a procession, the dresses and armour 
of knights in a tournament, the harnessing and caparisons of 
the horses. For assisting at the formation of a language and the 
compilation of a ~ idiom, a poet with a genius for nomen- 
clature and description like that of Chaucer, was most suitable ; 
and for such a genius, a life of ease and luxurious courtiership 
was the proper training. 

But Chaucer was more than a mere descriptive poet, with a 

owerful faculty of language and a taste for rich and luscious 
imagery ; he was aman of extensive culture, a keen and original 
thinker, whose feelings were all healthy and genial, and whose 
aspirations were all for social progress and the diffusion of sound 
opinion. Even those compositions of love and chivalry which 
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he had already produced long before he had commenced his 
great work, in which he was to display his ripe, autumnal nature, 
and perform for the age the function of a satirist and dramatist ; 
even those compositions, frivolous as their texture may appear, 
and paltry the occasions which called them forth, what versatility 
of talent do they not display, and what a civilizing influence 
were they not calculated to exert over English society in the 
fourteenth century. Forgetting the florid beauty of the diction 
of some of them, omitting, also, all consideration of their value 
as historical pictures, what an amount of information and varied 
thinking do they not contain, the metrical dissemination of 
which would be a boon to any age or nation; what strong, good 
sense, what touches, nay, bursts, of the truest humour, what dis- 
tant reaches of reflection and sentiment; and, above all, what 
deep, sweet, sobbing pathos! And although the assertion of 
Foxe the martyrologist, that ‘ Chaucer was a right Wicklivian, or 
else there never was any,’ is undoubtedly an exaggeration, yet it 
is evident that, like his great Italian contemporaries and prede- 
cessors, ,Chaucer was an antagonist of the corrupt Romish 
system, and that as far as was compatible with his Epicurean 
temperament as a poet, he sympathized with such ideas and efforts 
as those of the more earnest Wycliffe. 
Indeed, the age was one in which the strictest poet would 
have refused to take shelter under the poet’s admitted privilege 
of non-interference in politics or controversy. The jousts and 
tournaments, the splendours of chivalry, the French campaigns, 
the tented fields of Creci and Poictiers—these things, the delights 
of the historian and the novelist, were but the gilded surface of 
an age, the inside of which was rottenness and confusion. 
Underneath all this jousting and tourneying, and clanging of 
arms and flaunting of pennons, constituting the holiday life of 
but a few hundreds of the community, history is but too apt to 
forget that there was a whole English people, most of them be- 
longing to the class of serfs or villains, and descended from the 
Anglo-Saxons whom the Conquest had crushed, engaged in 
essentially the same occupations as the mass of the English 
population of the present day, earning their livelihood by the 
sweat of their brow, tilling the ground, baking the bread, weav- 
ing the cloth, hammering the iron necessary for the support of 
the entire commonwealth. This hum of labour, the true ground- 
tone of human life in all ages, it seems the custom of historians 
to suppress, ee it too readily for granted that the reader will, 
of his own accord, supply such details. Yet, just as we should 
ronounce that biography deficient which did not contrive, some 
or other, to convey the idea that part of the hero’s life was 
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occupied in ordinary and common actions ; so the historian, even 
of a chivalrous age, ought to condescend, now and then, from the 
lists of the knights and the galleries of the ladies, upon those 
every-day functions of the body-politic—bread-baking, weaving, 
building, and such like, a simultaneous cessation of which, occa~— 
sioned by a simultaneous revolt of the functionaries, would have 
handed knights and ladies into polite annihilation, and have 
snapped, prematurely short, the historian’s own precious lineage. 

t is the nature of the poet to be interested in events only as 
they furnish him with pictures. Even the woes of society are 
viewed by him with an unagitated spirit; and the earnestness of 
other people to relieve them, is to him simply one of the pheno- 
mena of the case. 

It is only in very extraordinary circumstances, although then 
with astounding effects, that the spirit of the poet becomes en- 
raged or tempestuous. ‘The state of society in England, — 
the reign of Edward III., was, however, too perplexed, too ful 
of abuses, to permit the ideal calmness of spirit which ought to 
belong to a poet. Accordingly, even in Chaucer, although his 
habitual manner of writing is certainly that of an artist, and not 
that of a moralist, we detect occasional outbreaks of what appears 
to be personal zeal and feeling. Wycliffe, as every one knows, 
was, in all respects, a moralist—the great spiritual reformer of 
his age. There was, however, a third man then alive in England, 
a coarser and rougher genius than either Chaucer or Wycliffe ; 
but, perhaps, more truly a hero of the people than either, a 
‘crazy priest’ of the name of Jobn Ball, and probably about 
the same age as Wycliffe. Perambulating Middlesex and the 
adjoining counties, this singular and notorious personage, of 
whom we learn far too little from the courtly historians of the 
period, Knighton and Walsingham, used to preach to the poorer 
sort of people after mass, attacking the civil and ecclesiastical 
abuses of the time, and flinging abroad, in the form of rhymes and 
proverbs, the wildest democratic abstractions. The well-known 
couplet— 

‘ When Adam delved and Eve span 
Where was then the gentleman ? 


is one of John Ball’s rhymes ; and was, probably, in effective cir- 
culation among the serfs of Kent and Essex, at the very time 
that Chaucer was writing his exquisite descriptive poem of ‘ The 
Flower and the Leaf.’ By the year 1368, Chaucer may have 
heard John Ball the ‘crazy priest’ mentioned many times in 
conversation as a public nuisance. 


In the year 1369, Blanche, the wife of John of Gaunt, died; 
NO. V. I 
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and Chaucer’s poem, ‘ The Book of the Duchess,’ is a lament com- 
posed on that occasion. In the following year the poet went 
abroad on the king’s service; and again, in 1372, he was sent on 
a mission to Genoa. It was while at Padua during this visit to 
Italy that he saw Petrarch, then in his sixty-ninth year; and, 
no doubt, according to the allusion in the ‘Canterbury Pilgrim- 
age,’ the English poet was one of those who were privileged to 
hear from the lips of the aged lover of Laura his own Latin 
version, which he was so fond of repeating, of Boccaccio’s beau- 
tiful tale of Griselda. Chaucer returned a his Genoese em- 
bassy in 1374, and on the 8th of June in that year, the king 
conferred on him the lucrative office of comptroller of the cus- 
toms for wool and hides, on condition, however, that he should 
perform the duties of the office in person. About the same 
time he received an honorary grant of a pitcher of wine daily, 
which was afterwards commuted into a pecuniary allowance. 
It would seem that this was the heyday of the poet’s fortunes ; 
for in the same year his friend, John of Gaunt, gave him a grant 
of ten pounds for life, while the two succeeding years brought 
him two wind-falls—a vacant wardship valued at 104d. (equiva- 
lent to 1872/. of our money) and a forfeiture of wool to the 
amount of 712. 4s. 6d., (1262/. of our money). Thus become a 
rich man, Chaucer appears to have lived in a style of corre- 
sponding liberality and expence. ‘Twice afterwards, in 1376 and 
1377, he was abroad on diplomatic missions. But while actively 
engaged in such important duties, he was still using his pen, and 
the period of his life at which we are now arrived is the date 
of the production of his ‘ House of Fame,’ and various other 
ieces. 

¥ In June 1377, Edward III. died, and was succeeded by his 
grandson, Richard IL, the son of the lamented Black Prince. 
Although Richard was only in his twelfth year, no formal Regent 
was appointed, and the administration came into the hands of 
his three uncles, the Dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester. 
Meanwhile society was in a state of violent ferment. Wycliffe, 
had now become Doctor of Divinity, and, in virtue of that degree, 
was empowered to open his own school of Theology at Oxford. 
He was no longer engaged in a petty warfare with the Mendicant 
Friars. Ever since his visit to the Papal Court at Avignon, in the 
ear 1374, his aim had been more specific, and now he was attack- 
ing the fundamental cM ge of the Papacy itself. The whole 
ae of England had by this time been infected with the Lol- 
opinions; the Londoners especially were zealous Wycliffites. 

In compliance with no fewer than four bulls issued against him 
by Pope Gregory XI. the reformer was brought to trial before an 
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ecclesiastical tribunal, at Lambeth ; and but for the political in- 
fluences in his favour, he would have fallen a sacrifice. Wycliffe’s 
years of activity, however, were nearly over; in the year 1379, he 

"was visited with a stroke of paralysis, which left him weak and 
incapable of exertion. His work, however, was done; and while 
sitting in his — at Lutterworth, the paralytic man, fifty-five 
years of age, could look round and think that by God’s blessing, 
the spirit which had gone forth from his decrepit body was now 
vivifying the commonwealth of England. 

Nor was the priest John Ball idle in his vocation, mingling his 

crude and fiery notions with a doctrinal theology much less pure 
probably than that of Wycliffe. For now nearly twenty years, ac- 
cording to Walsingham, he had been overshadowing the country 
with his presence, ae ge the perverse crotchets of the per- 
£ fidious John Wycliffe, and a vast deal besides which it would be 
‘ tedious to tell of.’ It even appears that he had organized political 
associations among the serfs of Kent and Essex; and Knighton 
has preserved specimens of mystic little pamphlets or fly-leaves, 
which he was in the habit of distributing under assumed signa- 
tures for insurrectionary purposes. The following is one of these 
specimens, intitled ‘Jack Miller’s Letter’ :— 


‘ Jack Miller asketh help to turn his mill aright. He hath grounden 
small, small; the king’s son of heaven, he shall pay for all. Look 
thy mill go aright, with the four sails, and the post stand in stedfast- 
ness. With right and with might, with skill and with will. Let 
might help right, and skill go before will, and right before might; 
then goeth our mill aright. But if might go before right, and will 
before skill, then is our mill mis-adight.’ 


The smouldering fire at length burst forth in the insurrection 
of serfs under Wat Tyler, in June, 1381. This insurrection, 
constituting, in our opinion, an epoch in the history of English 
society, was a compound outburst of three distinguishable feelings : 
the inextinct feeling of Saxon against Norman, an impure Lollard 
feeling, and the feeling of present physical — The revolt 
lasted a fortnight, during which the mob of serfs and artizans held 
possession of London, burnt palaces, and beheaded the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury with several other persons of note. The 
throne itself was in danger, and a real concession to the popular 
spirit was on the point of being made, when the officious mace of 
the Lord Mayor, Walworth, dashing Wat Tyler from his horse - 
in Smithfield, dispersed the mob and put an end to the insurrec- 
tion. John Ball, with a few other leaders of the rioters, was 
taken and hanged; and there, after a haggard career, was an 
end of the ‘crazy priest.’ 
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The reign of Richard II. was a continued series of political 
agitations. Scarcely was the outbreak of the labouring classes 
suppressed when a struggle commenced between two parties 
among the nobility and gentry—the Court party, at the head of 
which were the king’s favourites, De La Pole and De Vere, and 
another party, the leaders of which were the King’s uncles, Sohn 
of Gaunt and the Duke of Gloucester. This struggle did not 
terminate till the year 1399, when that revolution occurred which 
deposed Richard II. and placed Henry Bolingbroke, son of John 
of Gaunt, upon the throne. 

These political convulsions affected our poet’s fortunes. At- 
tached to the party of John of Gaunt, he was elected, in 1386, 
to serve in parliament as knight of the shire for Kent, in conse- 
quence of which, or in consequence of his conduct in parliament, 
he was deprived by the king of his offices in the Customs. In 
1387 his wife died; subsequently he was obliged to sell his 
pensions; and from the year 1394, to 1398, there is evidence, 
according to Sir Harris Nicolas, that his condition was one of 
‘ sheer unmistakeable poverty ;’ and this, although John of Gaunt, 
who had been abroad for some time engaged in an attempt to 
be made king of Castile, had now returned to England, and 
married the poet’s sister-in-law, Lady Catherine Swinford, for- 
merly Catherine Rouet. It was during his old age of widowhood 
and adversity, that Chaucer composed his great work, that 
* Comedy,’ as he calls it, which he had resolved to leave behind 
him as the most mature and finished production of his mind. 
The poet’s declining years were visited with a gleam of returning 
prosperity. In 1398, his son Thomas Chaucer, who had been 
appointed chief butler in the royal household, had orders to allow 
his father a pipe of wine annually during life. On the accession 
of Henry Ro ingbroke, in 1399, Chaucer’s former pension of 
twenty marks was doubled to him, and other favours followed. 
The poet, however, did not live long to enjoy them. He died 
on the 25th of October, 1400, in the seventy-third year of his 
age; and his body was interred in that part of Westminster Abbey 
which has since become the Poet’s Corner. 


The works of Chaucer may be arranged in three divisions— 
his prose compositions, including ‘The Testament of Love,’ 
supposed to contain autobiographical references, a translation of 
Boethius ‘De Consolatione Philosophie,’ and a ‘Treatise on 
the Astrolabe,’ addressed to his son Lewis; his great poetical 
work ‘The Canterbury Pilgrimage,’ two of the she in which, 
however, are in prose ; and his ‘ Miscellanies’ or ‘ Minor Poems.’ 
To one who has enjoyment in true poetry, nothing can be 
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more refreshing than an occasional dip into the minor poems of 
Chaucer. Most persons have some favourite poetical composition 
or other to which, in their moments of languor and oppression, 
they turn for solace. Some produce the calm their spirits require 
by taking a sorrow-bath in ‘ Hamlet’; others drop burning tears 
of relief over some plaintive Scottish song read for the thousandth 
time ; and others wander away from the world into the enchanted 
woods of Spenser. Now, in certain moods of the mind the minor 
poems of Chaucer seem to have a peculiarly medicinal function 
of this kind; those moods in which the demand is not for the 
strong wine which invigorates, but for a draught of some soothing 
and relaxing beverage—in which, like the man of business enjoy- 
ing his holiday, 


‘ One longs to sink into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, to read a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment.’ 


As an approach to a correct classification, we may say that 
Chaucer’s miscellanies consist of these four kinds of composition : 
translations—pathetic narratives and legends—fanciful or descrip- 
tive pieces, with a moral or allegorical signification—and songs 
or ballads. 

The only complete specimen of translation printed among 
Chaucer’s minor poems, although several passages occurring 
through the rest of them are either nine or imitated from 
other authors, is the ‘ Romaunt of the Rose.’ This poem, the 
joint production of William de Lorris and John de Meun, two 
Frenchmen of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, seems to have 
been an extraordinary favourite in Chaucer’s age, and to have 
influenced the tastes and style of most of the early European 
poets. The professed object of the poet is to represent under 
the allegory of a rose, which is placed in a situation difficult of 
access and guarded by magic, ‘the helps and furtherances, as also 
the lets and impediments that lovers have in their suits.’ In the 
course of the poem, however, which is of immense length, there 
are innumerable tortuosities and descriptive digressions—scenes, 
objects, and allegorical personages appearing in strange and con- 
fusing succession. ‘The author hath also,’ to use the words of 
Chaucer’s old commentator Urry, ‘ many glances at the hypocrisy 
* of the clergy, whereby he got himself such hatred among them, 
* that Gerson, Chancellor of Paris, writeth thus of him; saith he, 
‘ « There was ‘one called Johannes Meldinensis who wrote a book 
‘called ‘The Romaunt of the Rose,’ which book, if I only 
‘had, and there were no more in the world, if I might 
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‘have five hundred pounds for the same, I would rather burn 
‘it than take the money.”’ On the whole, the Romaunt is 
valuable principally as a picture of the age, and as being a first- 
ling of European literature ; for although there are many beautiful 
and powerful descriptive passages in it, particularly towards the 
beginning, yet the whole performance drags itself on with such 
a wormy leisureliness of movement, such a glorious ignorance of 
the possibility of such a thing as hurry or want of time on the 
part of the reader, that it is only by assuming the historical spirit 
very strongly, and saying to oneself—what a dear old book it is, 
that a modern reader can get on with it. Reading it through is 
like walking for a week through miles of labyrinthine foliage 
closing behind you as you advance. 

Under the head of Pathetic Narratives and Legends may be 
included ‘Troilus and Cresseide,’ a long poem in five books ; 
* The Legend of Good Women,’ in which the illustrious actions 
of nine or ten heroines of ancient history are told in metre; the 
‘Lamentation of Mary Magdalene,’ and one or two others 
founded on fact or tradition. The pathetic narrative is a kind of 
composition in which Chaucer perhaps excels all our poets. 
Taking some simple incident or story as the plot of his poem, 
the separation of two lovers for instance, Chaucer paints the 
afflicting circumstances so slowly and assiduously, descends so 
exploringly into the caverns of tears, and gives such an expression 
of sick and wailing melancholy to the language of his speakers, 
that the reader sighs as if the case were his own. Of this kind 
are some of the Canterbury Tales, and of this kind also is 
‘ Troilus and Cresseide.’ In this poem, according to Urry, ‘is 
‘ shewed the fervent love of Troilus to Cresseide, whose love he 
* enjoyed for a time, and her great untruth to him again in giving 
* herself to Diomedes, who in the end did so cast her off that she 
‘came to — misery ; in which discourse Chaucer liberally 
* treateth of the divine purveyance.’ The whole poem, notwith- 
standing its prolix character, may be read with delight; and it 
abounds with the finest detached passages. The description of 
a giving way and acknowledging her love has been much 
admired :— 


‘ And as the new abashed nightingale 
That stinteth first, when she beginneth sing; ~ 
When that she heareth any herdés tale, 
Or in the hedges any wight stirring; 
And after, sicker doth her voice outring; 
Right so Cresseide, when that her dreadé stent, 
Opened her heart and told him her intent.’ 
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‘ The Lamentation of Mary Magdalene for the death of Christ,’ 
a poem professing to be a translation from Origen, has by several 
critics been treated as the production of some other poet than 
Chaucer, there being, they say, sufficient internal evidence in the 
inferiority of the composition to warrant its exclusion from the 
list of Chaucer's writings. How the genuineness of the poem 
can be called in question on such grounds, by a person possessed 
of ear or heart, we cannot understand. To us the whole compo- 
sition appears quite worthy of Chaucer; the last six stanzas, in 
particular, surpass everything we know in pathos. 

Of Chaucer’s allegoric or descriptive poems, the principal are 
‘The Complaint of the Black Knight,’ ‘ Chaucer’s Dream,’ and 
the ‘Book of the Duchess,’ the purport of which has already 
been explained ; the ‘Court of Love,’ a fantastic piece in the 
chivalrous spirit, and after the style of the Romaunt of the Rose; 
the ‘ Assembly of Fowls,’ wherein, ‘all the fowls being gathered 
‘on St. Valentine’s day to choose their mates, a formal eagle 
‘ being beloved of three tercels, requireth a year’s respite to make 
‘her choice upon this trial Qui bien aime tard oublie ; ‘The 
Cuckoo and the Nightingale,’ an inimitable little thing in which 
the two birds are heard by the poet in a dream disputing about 
their singing ; and ‘ The Flower and the Leaf, the argument of 
which is as follows: ‘A gentlewoman out of an arbour in a 
* grove seeth a great —— of knights and ladies in a dance 
* upon the green grass, the which being ended, they all kneel 
* down and do honour to the daisy, some to the flower, and some 
* to the leaf; afterward this gentlewoman learneth from one of 
* these ladies the meaning hereof, which is this: they which 
* honour the flower, a thing fading with every blast, are such as 
‘look after beauty and worldly po Somme but they that honour 
* the leaf, which abideth with the root notwithstanding the frosts 
‘ and storms of winter, are they which follow virtue and during 
€ qualities without regard of worldly respects.’ This little poem 
is a perfect gem of its kind, and is remarkable for the leafy rich- 
ness and luxuriance of its imagery. A poet has catia it to 


‘a little copse; . 
The honeyed lines so freshly interlace 
To keep the reader in so sweet a place, 
So that he here and there full-hearted stops, 
And oftentimes he feels the dewy drops 
Come cool and suddenly against his face.’ 


Chaucer’s ballads and songs are of various kinds, and include 
several dainty little pieces, so compact and neatly-rounded, both 
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as to sense and versification, that they might figure in collections 
of poetry, or even in school-books. A few of them, breathing a 
spirit of philosophical resignation to the world’s bad usage, appear 
to be expressions of the poet’s personal feelings during the eclipse 
of his fortunes. Others are of a humorous or satirical cast, such 
as the cutting ballad in praise of women for their stedfastness, 
commencing thus 


‘ This world is full of variance 
In everything, who taketh heed, 
That faith and trust and all constaunce 
Exiled been; this is no dread. 
And save only in womanhead 
I can y-see no sickerness 
But for all that, yet as I rede, 
Beware alway of doubleness.’ 


There is one of Chaucer’s minor poems, to which, although it 
might be ranked under the third of the above-mentioned classes, 
we have as yet made no allusion. We refer to ‘The House of 
Fame,’ a humorous composition of considerable length, in which, 
making use of a grotesque poetical device, the poet criticises in 
a healthy, half-satiric spirit the aspiration after future fame. As 
it will be proper to present our readers with a prose analysis of 
some one of Chaucer’s poems, we have reserved it for that pur- 
pose, partly because, owing probably to the crippleness of the 
versification as compared with others of his compositions, it 
appears to have been less read than most of them, and partly 
because it is somewhat singular in its character, being not a mere 
descriptive piece in which fancy and sentiment predominate, but 
‘a collection of sturdy general reflections on history. 
The basis of ‘ The House of Fame,’ as of several of Chaucer’s 
other poems, is an imaginary dream. On the tenth day of De- 
cember, the poet, as he lay asleep, dreamt that he was in a temple 
of glass full of statues and paintings, which he found to be the 
temple of Venus. Walking up and down admiring the beauty 
and richness of all he saw, and wondering at the same time in 
what country or neighbourhood he was, he at length went to the 
_ of the temple to see if any one was stirring who could inform 
im. He saw nothing, however, but one vast plain as far as the 
eye could reach, without town, or house, or tree, or grass, or 
ploughed land, or anything but a wide expanse of sand. ‘Oh, 
save me,’ he cried, ‘ from phantom and iain Y and with these 
words, devoutly looking up, lo! a wonder in the sky. Fast b 
the sun was an eagle, larger than any he had ever beheld, all of 
gold, and its feathers so bright that it seemed 
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‘ As if the heaven had y-won 
All new from God another sun.’ 


As he gazed the golden bird:began to move; and descending 
like a thunder-flash to where the poet stood, seized him with its 
claws and wheeling once round flew up with him into the blue 
heaven. As soon as the palpitating poet had recovered from the 
stupefaction caused by the suddenness of his seizure, the eagle 
calms his fears by assuring him that Jupiter intends neither to 
stellify him like Renesas nor to make a butler of him like 
Ganymede, but only, as a reward for his poetical labours in the 
service of the Goddess of Love, to give him a glimpse into that 
strange edifice, the House of Fame; to which accordingly they 
are now on their way. Of the situation of this house and the 
acoustical principles on which it is constructed, the eagle favours 
the poet with a preparatory description during their flight. 
Everything that exists, says the bird, is observed to have its home 
or stead, some place which is more congenial to it than any other 
place, and which it constantly seeks to arrive at if it not 
already in it. Thus stones, lead, and all heavy substances fall 
to the earth ; while smoke, flame, and all light substances ascend. 
Now sound is nothing but air disturbed. When a pipe is 
blown sharp, the air is violently torn and rent; this is sound. 
Further there is no sound, let it be but a mouse’s squeak, but has 
its waves and reverberations through the whole atmosphere, like 
the ripples produced by a pebble thrown into a sheet of water. 
There is, however, a central point in space where all sounds in 
heaven, earth, or sea, meet and forgather. This is Fame’s house ; 
the home of sound, where, as inside a great bell, all the noises of 
the universe hold their booming congress. 

Professing himself quite satisfied with the somewhat vague 
natural philosophy of the eagle, the poet is hurried still upward. 
Looking down upon the earth he can discern fields and plains, 
hills and valleys, cities, forests, and rivers, and ships sailing on 
the sea. But soon these become indistinct in the distance; and 
now casting his eyes upward, lo! the heavenly beasts and the 

alaxy which some call the milky-way, and some Watling-street. 
" such a situation it was but natural to think of Pheeton and his 
chariot. And when ascending still higher he saw the heavenl 
beasts beneath him, and clouds mists and tempests, snow, hail, 
rain, and wind, brewing and seething together, then it was but 
natural also to think of those two well-known writers on astro- 
nomy, Marcian and Anticlaudian, whose descriptions of the 
celestial regions were really surprisingly accurate. ‘Do you 
‘hear that?’ says the eagle, interrupting his cogitations; and 
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sure enough, the poet hears a ‘great sound rumbling up and 
* down, like the beating of the sea against hollow rocks, or the 
* humbeling after the clap of athundering.’ Suddenly, he wist 
not how, the eagle lands him in a fair street, and pointing to a 
palace, which he said was Fame’s house, leaves him. 

The palace stood on the top of a high rock of ice, the whole 
face of which was carved over with names, all of which, with 
the exception of such as were in the shade, were illegible from 
the melting of the ice. The castle itself was of the strangest 
architecture; and the doors were besieged by a rabble of trouba- 
dours, singers, mimics, jugglers, and de dito Making his 
way through these. the poet was saluted at the gate of the castle 
with cries of ‘a largess, a largess; God save our gentle Lady 
‘Fame,’ and forthwith, showering nobles and starlings as they 
went, out poured a crowd of heralds and pursuivants, clad in 
rich surcoats emblazoned with all known devices in the chivalry 
of Asia, Africa, or Europe. Letting them pass, and entering the 
hall of Fame, its appearance nae him. Walls, floor, and roof 
were all plated with fine gold, half a foot thick, and set with 
precious stones. On a dais at one end, on a throne of ruby, sat 
a feminine creature of the strangest make. At first she did not 
appear a cubit long, but in the very act of looking, you saw her 
dilate till her size became enormous. She was Pan of eyes, 
ears, and tongues all over; her hair was golden, wavy, and crisp; 
and on her feet she had partridge’s wings. Music rolled in bil- 
lows over and around her throne ; and the hall resounded with 
minstrelsy and song. The goddess, for it was Fame herself, 
sustained on her shoulders the ‘ arms and the name’ of the two 
most famous men that ever lived, Alexander and Hercules; and 
on a row of pillars extending from the dais to the door stood 
statues of the most celebrated poets and writers of history; 
Josephus, the Jewish historian, on a pillar part of lead and part 
of iron; Statius rg on a strong iron pillar painted over 
with tigers’ blood ; Homer on a very high pillar of iron; Virgil 
on one of tinned iron; Ovid on one of copper; Lucan on one 
of iron very sternly wrought; and Claudian, very appropriately, 
on a pillar of sulphur. 

Suddenly the poet hears a buzz, like the hum of bees leaving 
a hive; and instantly the hall is filled by a multitude of people 
of all regions, ages, and conditions. These are suitors to Lad 
Fame. ‘ Madam,’ said the first party who approached the throne, 
‘we are people who have done many great and meritorious 
* actions on earth; and we wish to obtain renown for them.’ 
* From me,’ replies the goddess, ‘ you shall get good fame, not a 
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‘particle.’ < Alas,’ say they, ‘ what is the reason of this?’ 
‘ Simply because such is my pleasure,’ retorts the goddess. 


‘No wight shall speak of you, I wiss, 
Ne good, ne harm; ne that, ne this.’ 


And leaving her crestfallen suitors to digest their disappointment, 
the Pag anticipating more petitions of a similar character, 
sends to Thrace for AXolus, the god of wind, with his two trum- 
ts, Praise and Slander. Bolus is soon in attendance with 
is instruments; and a second party of suitors advance, and pre- 
fer the same request as the last. ‘I admit,’ replies the goddess, 
‘that your claim is well founded; but I cannot grant your 
¢ petition. What I can grant, however, you shall have; though 
‘it is the contrary of what you deserve. Molus, blow a blast 
‘ of your Slander trumpet.’ The wind-god put the foul trumpet 
of brass to his mouth, and blew as if he would blow the world 
down. 
‘ Throughout every regioun 
Y-went this foulé trumpet’s sound 
As swift as pellet out of gun 
When fire is in the powder run; 
And such a smoke began out-wend 
Out of the foulé trumpet’s end, 
Black, blue, and greenish, swartish, red, 
As doeth, where that men melt lead. 
And aye the farther that it ran, 
The greater waxen it began, 
As doth the river from a well, 
And it stank as the pit of hell.’ 


A third company now petition for celebrity; and the fickle 
pea granting it in the kindest manner, bids /Zolus lay aside 
is black trumpet, and blow a blast with the other. 


‘* Full gladly, lady mine,’ he said, 
And out his trump of gold he brayed 
Anon, and set it to his mouth, 

And blew it east and west and south 
And north, as loud as any thunder, 
That every wight hath of it wonder, 
So broad it ran before it stent; 

And, certes, all the breath that went 
Out of the trumpet’s mouth y-smelled 
As men a potful of balm held 

Among a basketful of roses.’ 
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A fourth company now appeared, consisting of a very few 


persons, who standing in a row in front of the goddess, said, 


‘Indeed, lady, we have done well with all our might; but we 
* have no care for fame. If possible, let our names be forgotten.’ 
‘I grant your request,’ said the goddess; and they withdrew. 
The fifth company presented a similar petition, saying they had 
done good for its own sake, and had no wish for reputation. 
* What,’ answered the tetchy goddess, ‘ do you insult me in my 
‘own house? Are you to do good, think you, and yet escape 
* the consequences? Blow, Molus, and let the world ring with 
* these folk’s praises.’ /Holus took his golden trumpet, and blew 
the required blast. The sixth company make a somewhat 
impudent request. They had spent their lives, they said, in 
doing nothing at all; nevertheless they humbly hoped the goddess 
would make their names famous; in particular, they would like 
the reputation of having been great lady-killers. Strange to say, 
the request of these modest personages is complied with; and 
they obtain one of the wind-god’s very best blasts on the golden 
trumpet. A seventh company, however, preferring identically 
the same petition, drive the eccentric little lady into a passion. 


‘Fie on you, quoth she, every one, 
Ye nasty swine, ye idle wretches, 
Fulfilled of rotten slowé tetches. 
What! falsé thieves, and so ye would 
Be faméd good, and nothing n’ould 
Deserven why, nor never thought. 
Men rather you to hangen ought; 
For you be like the sleepy cat 
That would have fish, but, wot you what? 
He willen nothing wet his claws. 
Evil thirst come to your jaws 
And mine also, if I you it grant.’ 


Foreseeing the decision, Aolus had his black trumpet already at 
his mouth, and when the goddess had ended, he began to blazon 
out a blast as loud as wind bellowing in the bowels of the earth, 
and at the same time so comical, that all present, except the poor 
subjects of the blast, were thrown into convulsions of laughter. 
Next came a number of persons who had done nothing but 
what was wicked, but who nevertheless petitioned for fame. Their 
request is refused. Lastly there come in, leaping and dancing, a 
crowd of monomaniacs and illustrious criminals, who petition the 
egg to cause them to be known for what they are proud of 
eing—the greatest scoundrels in history. ‘ Madam,’ said one of 
these gentlemen, in reply to a question of the goddess, ‘in me 
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* you behold the person who set fire to the temple of Isis. I wish 
* to be spoken of as the man who set fire to a temple.’ XMolus 
blows a Piast on his black trumpet, and the illustrious criminals 
are satisfied. 

At this instant, some one standing behind Chaucer taps him 
on the shoulder, and asks if he has come for fame. * Fame,’ says 
the alarmed poet, ‘no, gramercy! not I; I want no wight to 
‘have my name on hand. I wot myself best how I stand; and 
‘ whatever I brew I will drink it all myself’? And after a tour 
about the temple, and another whirl with his eagle through a 
bewitched atmosphere, he awakes. 

Chaucer’s great work, as every one knows, is ‘ The Canterbury 
Tales.’ The plan of the work is as follows:—In the sweet and 
showery month of April, when men feel the longing to go 
on pilgrimages, it so happened that nine-and-twenty persons 
met one evening at the Tabard Inn, in Southwark, ready to’ set 
out on the morrow on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Pci 
at a While they are sitting at supper, the host, a 
large seemly fellow, with eyes deep in his head and twinkling 
with genius and humour, offers to accompany them to Canterbury, 
at his own cost, to act as their guide; and proposes that on their 
way going and coming they shall amuse each other by telling 
stories. ‘The proposal is received with acclamation; the host is 
created captain on the spot, with unlimited power to maintain 
order and arrange all the proceedings, and the party retire to 
rest. Next morning early they mount their horses and set out, 
with the host at their head. The cavalcade, exclusive of the host, 
consists of a knight, who had seen service in all the great wars of 
Christendom ; his son, a comely young squire; their servant, a 
round-pated, brown-faced yeoman; two nuns, one of them a 
prioress, demure and coy ; a manly and jovial monk, on a palfrey 
as brown as a berry, his bridle gingling and whistling in the wind 
as clear as a chapel-bell; a begging friar, wanton and merry, @ 
full solemn man well known over all the country; a merchant, 
with a forked beard and an outlandish dress; a clerk of Oxford, 
lean with study; a serjeant of the law; a franklin or gentleman- 
farmer, of fresh ruddy complexion ; a haberdasher, a carpenter, a 
weaver, a dyer, and a tapister (maker of tapestry), all honest and 
thriving citizens of London, fit to be aldermen; a cook, well 
skilled in his craft; a sailor, bluff and hardy, who knew eve 
harbour from Gothland to Finisterre; a doctor of physic, well 
grounded in astronomy and other science, ‘ but his study was but 
little on the Bible ;’ a wife of Bath, who had survived five husbands 
and was still fair and buxom; a poor, hard-working parson of a 
parish, holy in thought and work; a ploughman, a peaceable, 
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laborious man; a reeve or land-bailiff, a slender choleric personage, 
close-shaven to the ears; a big, brawny miller; a sompnour, or 
summoner of culprits before the ecclesiastical courts, with an 
ugly, fiery visage, all covered with pimples and blotches; a 
—- with a wallet brimful of indulgences, just come from 
ome, a smooth, womanish-looking personage, with a feeble voice 
and long soft yellow hair; a manciple, or purveyor of provisions 
for one of the inns of court: and, lastly, the poet himself. The 
Prologue to the poem, describing these various personages, is un- 
rivalled -in literature as a collection of portraits; and every 
intending reader of Chaucer ought to commence with it. The 
rtraits of the nun-prioress, the friar, the clerk, and the miller, 
ine been most admired, and often quoted. 
The tales are twenty-four in number, and most of them are 
introduced with a prologue, in which we hear the various pilgrims 
making comments on the last tale, or disputing who shall tell the 
next, or making jests at each other’s expense and beginning to 
quarrel. On all these occasions the host is the principal figure ; 
and though he tells no tale himself, we are constantly admiri 
his rich humorous genius, the ease with which he pn Rewer | 
the characters he has to deal with, the tact with which he draws 
them out, and the kingly decision with which he acts in all emer- 
gencies. These prologues serve also to mark the progress of the 
pilgrims on their journey. The tales, or at least those which 
were really written by Chaucer, come to a conclusion before the 
cavalcade reaches Canterbury ; so that, had the work been com- 
pleted, it would have been of much greater length. According 
to the plan proposed by the host before setting out, each person 
was to tell four tales, which, if fulfilled, would have made about 
a hundred and twenty tales in all. 

The first tale, and with one exception the longest of the series, 
is told by the Knight. It is a classical story, told, however, quite 
in the spirit of the chivalrous age. Theseus, Duke of Athens, 
having conquered Thebes, two young Theban knights, Palamon 
and Arcite, sworn friends to each other, are carried prisoners to 
Athens, and confined in a tower of the palace. Both fall in love 
with Emily, the duke’s young sister-in-law, whom they see 
walking in the palace-garden; and from being friends they 
become rivals. Suddenly Arcite is liberated, and sent out of 
Athens with orders not to return on pain of death. Each now 
thinks his own case the worst: Arcite wishes he were Palamon, 
to be near Emily ; and Palamon wishes he were at liberty, like 
Arcite, so that he might attempt to carry off his love. Arcite at 
length returns to Athens in disguise, and is employed in the 
household of Duke Theseus, with whom he becomes a favourite. 
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Meanwhile Palamon makes his escape; but while riding in a 
ve in the neighbourhood of the city, he meets his rival Arcite. 
alamon being unarmed, their combat is put off till next day, when 
Arcite brings him armour and weapons, and they fall on each 
other like lions. While they are thus engaged, Duke Theseus, 
with his queen, her sister Emily, and a hunting party, arrive at 
the spot. Palamon now divulges the whole affair to the duke, 
who swears ‘by mighty Mars the Red,’ that they shall both die, 
but at length relents, moved by the tears of the ladies, and or- 
dains a tournament on that day fifty weeks, at which the rivals 
are to appear backed by a hundred knights each, to fight for the 
hand of the fair Emily. When the day arrives, the knights appear, 
both confident of success; Arcite is victorious. Advancing, 
however, to where Emily sits overlooking the lists, he is thrown 
from his horse, and, dying in consequence, Palamon weds his 
bride. Such is the outline of the tale, which abounds in tender 
and beautiful passages. 

The Knight's tale being finished, the Miller, who is excessively 
drunk, insists on telling the next, and, the Host bidding him go on 
for a fool, he tells a tale in which a clerk is made to outwit a silly 
carpenter. The tale is well received by the whole company, 
except the Reeve, who being a carpenter by trade, regards it as a 
personal insult, and retorts by a tale in which a miller comes off 
with the worst. ‘The language of both these tales is exceedingly 
gross, a fault for which Chaucer apologizes, by prefacing the 
remark that tales of churls must be told in ‘churlish mannere.’ 
The Reeve is followed by the Cook, whose tale, respecting an idle 
apprentice, is left unfinished. After him comes the Man of Law, 
whose tale of the wanderings and sufferings of Custance, the 
pious daughter of the Emperor of Rome, is one of the most 
beautiful in the collection. The opening apostrophe to. Poverty 
is particularly fine. 

‘The Man of Law is followed by the Wife of Bath, who after 
along prologue, in which she details her own history and matri- 
monial experiences, entertains the company with a tale of ‘a 
‘ bachelor of King Arthur's court, who is enjoined by the queen, 
‘on pain of death, to tell what thing it is that women do most 
‘desire.’ The poor knight is extricated from his dilemma by 
an ugly old hag whom he meets, and who promises to teach him . 
the proper answer to the queen’s question, on condition that he 
shall afterwards grant her whatever she may request. He assents, 
and she informs him that what women desire most is sovereignty. 
The answer proves satisfactory; but, horrible to relate, the hag 
appears at court, and demands him in marriage. In the depths of 
his despair, the hag, who is a fairy, becomes young and beautiful. 
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To the Wife of Bath succeeds the Friar, who tells a tale of a 

summoner who is entrapped into a bargain with Satan, and 

carried off by him. For this tale the fiery-visaged Summoner takes 

ample revenge, by astory at the expense of the whole fraternity 

of begging friars. These two humorous tales precede the famous 

Clerk’s tale of ‘Griseldis, or the Patient Wife,’ rendered from 

Petrarch’s version of Boccaccio’s original—a composition which 

for sweetness and pathos never has been rivalled. Next comes 

the Merchant’s tale, of which it will be sufficient to say that it 

is a ‘churlish’ tale, like those of the Miller and the Reeve. To 

it succeeds the Squire’s tale, admired by Milton, relating how 

‘the King of Arabie sendeth to Cambuscan, King of Sarra, a 
* horse and sword of rare quality, and to his daughter Canace a 
* glass and a ring, by the virtue whereof she extineanendads the 
‘ eaten of all fowls.’ This tale is not finished. The Franklin’s 
tale, which follows, is a recommendation of courteous behaviour, 

as the most efficient in all circumstances; and the Doctor’s is:a 
metrical version of the Roman story of Virginia. The Pardoner 
next tells a story of a company of rioters, who sally out in a 
drunken fit to kill Death, and who, naturally enough, lose their 
lives in the attempt; he winds up, however, with an advertise- 
ment of his wares—indulgences, which he will sell cheap, and 
relics from Rome, which he will allow people to kiss for only a 
groat. His harangue is cut short by the ost, who expresses a 
most healthy contempt for relics and indulgences, and quite re- 
duces the poor Pardoner. The Shipman’s, or Sailor’s tale, is of 
the same class as the Merchant’s ; it is followed by the Prioress’s 
* Miracle of the holy Christian child, murdered by the Jews,’ 
a beautiful little thing, which has been modernized by Words- 
worth. 

When the Prioress’s tale is finished, the Host, who for some 
time has been eyeing our poet, with a view to ascertain what sort 
of a person he is, calls upon him for his tale. The Poet, profess- 
ing = he has no tale, offers, instead, a rhyme, which he says 
he learned long ago. The Host, expecting ‘some dainty thing,’ 
bids him proceed; upon which Chaucer, without any warning 
that what he is going to repeat is a burlesque, begins— 


‘ Listeneth, lordings, in good intent, 
And I will tell you verament 
Of mirth and of solace; 
All of a knight was fair and gent 
In battle and in tournament, 
His name was Sir Thopas.’ 


He has reached the thirty-third stanza of this monotonous effu- 
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sion, when the Host, thoroughly disgusted, interrupts him, and 
bids him stop that ‘drafty rhyming,’ ‘such rhyming I never 
heard ; it may well be rhyme doggerel, quoth he.’ He then 
asks the Poet, if he can do nothing else, at least to tell some- 
thing in prose, ‘in which there be some mirth or some doctrine.’ 
Thus invited, the Poet commences the prose tale of Melibeus, 
‘how Prudence, his discreet wife, persuaded him to patience, 
and to receive his enemies to mercy and grace.’ This specimen 
of Chaucer's prose is remarkable for its clearness, the fine musical 
cadence of its sentences, and its almost Baconian pregnancy with 
meaning; as an example of which last we may refer to the pas- 
sage in which Prudence exhibits to her husband the errors he 
has committed in his manner of choosing his counsellors. 

The Monk follows, with a metrical enumeration of certain re- 
markable historical instances of reverse of fortune, or descent from 
a condition of happiness to one of misery. The personages whose 
cases are discussed or commented on, are Lucifer, Adam, Samson, 
Hercules, Nebuchadnezzar, Belthazar, Zenobia, Nero, Holofer- 
i Antiochus, Alexander, Julius Cesar, Croesus, Peter of 
a Petro King of Cyprus, Barnabo Viscount of Milan, and 

ugelin Earl of Pisa. The Monk is succeed by the Nun-Priest, 
whose tale of ‘Chaunticleer and Dame Partelot’ is generally 
known through Dryden’s version. Next comes the second Nun’s 
story of the Life and Death of St. Cecily. Just when it is ended, 
two new pilgrims of strange appearance join the company, one 
a canon, the other his man. Our host immediately makes ac- 
quaintance with the latter, and understanding that his master is 
an alchemist, induces him to tell how they live by that profession. 
The canon, seeing that he is to be the subject of his man’s story, 
moves off; and the ‘Chanon’s yeoman’ commences his tale— 
one of the most powerful of the whole collection, and interesting 
on account of its subject. He is followed by the Manciple, who 
tells a story of a speaking crow; and the whole is wound up by 
a sermon from the Parson, on Repentance and the Seven Deadly 
Sins—a production not more striking in itself than as being the 
finale to so motley a collection of tales. 

We have thus glanced over the whole of Chaucer’s works, in 
a very cursory manner indeed, but still perhaps with sufficient 
fulness to refresh in some points the memories of those who 
are acquainted with the poet, and to convey to those who are 
not acquainted with him a general idea of his productions. If 
we have at all succeeded, we are sure that the strongest im- 
pression left on the minds of our readers will be that of the poet’s 
variedness—an impression, never more fittingly expressed than 
in the following passage from the pen of a living critic: —‘ Even 
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* like the visible creation around us, Chaucer’s poetry, too, has its 
‘earth, its sea, its sky, and all the sweet vicissitudes of each. 
* Here you have the clear-eyed observer of man as he is, catching 
*‘the manners living as they rise,’ and fixing them in pictures 
¢ where not their minutest lineament is or ever can be lost; here 
‘he is the inspired dreamer by whom earth and all its realities 
‘ are forgotten, as his spirit soars and sings in the finer air and 
‘ amid the diviner beauty of some far-off world of its own. Now 
¢ the riotous verse rings loud with}the turbulence of human merri- 
© ment and laughter, casting from it, as it dashes on its way, flash 
‘ after flash of all the forms of wit and comedy; now it is the 
* tranquillizing companionship of the sights and sounds of inani- 
‘mate nature of which the poet’s heart is full—the springin 
‘ herbage, and the dew-drops on the leaf, and the sivelets gla 
* beneath the morning ray, and dancing to their own simple 
music.’ * 

There are three critical observations of a more precise cha- 
racter on the poetry of Chaucer, to which, omitting much else 
that might be said, we shall confine ourselves; the rather, that 
they appear to embody in the shape of general propositions 
much that commentators have naturally dwelt upon in their 
discoursings about Chaucer. 

In the first place, it is evident to us, from Chaucer’s writings, 
that in his time very much of the business of poetry was con- 
ceived to consist in what may be termed the metrical dis- 
semination of information. All Chaucer’s critics have noticed 
his habit of bringing in, on all occasions where it was pos- 
sible, a number of instances apropos from classical history ; 
as, in the first book of the ‘ House of Fame,’ where the mention 
of the infidelity of ASneas to Dido leads him to give a list of all 
the notorious parallel cases of heroes proving false to their mis- 
tresses. This habit is frequently ra. alr to such a degree as 
to cause what in a modern poet would be intolerable prolixness 
and pedantry. Now it seems to us that the explanation of this 
is what we have stated; namely, that at the period of the revival 
of letters in Europe, information, and especially information con- 
nected with the history of literature, was so precious, that for a 
poet to exhibit the extent of his reading in his verses was deemed 
a perfectly legitimate mode of exciting interest. At sucha period, 
for a poet to permit himself such digressions and long parenthe- 
tical passages as those which critics have sometimes found fault 
with in Chaucer, was to act under one of the most profound feel- 
ings of the time, veneration for books and reading; it was to 
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disseminate in an agreeable manner, information deemed rare 
and valuable. On the same principle it is that we would explain 
and vindicate another habit of Chaucer and his poetical con- 
temporaries; the habit, namely, of borrowing sentences and 

s from other authors. Numerous instances might be 
pointed out in which Chaucer has translated passages from the 
classics, the romancists, and his great Italian predecessors into 
his own productions, not to mention those in which he has 
availed himself merely in a general way of what such writers 
had done, as for example, when he borrows the plot of a tale 
from Boccaccio. The fact is, that at that time, a thought, a 
sentiment, a plot, an image, a description, were all precious to 
the poet, whencesoever obtained ; and that the duty of repeating 
or translating the fine passages of another author was more 
strongly felt than the desire of being original. 

We remark, in the second place, a peculiar largeness, if we 
may so express it, about Chaucer’s poetry, as if it were written 
not for men of ordinary stature or moderns, but for giants, or 
leisurely antediluvians. There is no haste about it, no literary 
eagerness, no deference to a standard of length or proportion, 
no subordination of parts to the whole; all is slow, calm, arbi- 
trary, immense, as if an Egyptian temple were a-building. If 
the grief of a child parting from her parents is described, it is 
done on a scale so large and colossal as literally to fulfil the 
poet’s own hyperbole in the ‘ Man of Law’s Tale :’ 


‘I trow, at Troy, when Pyrrhus brake the wall 
Or Ilion brent, or Thebes the citie, 
Ne at Rome for the harm through Hannibal 
That Romans hath vanquished times three, 
N’ as heard such tender weeping for pitie 
As in the chamber was for her parting.’ 


Perhaps the special manifestation of this Jargeness which will 
most readily strike a reader of Chaucer, is his fondness for minute 
and elaborate descriptions of scenery, ceremonials, &c. This 
characteristic may have been in some degree a constitutional 
peculiarity of Chaucer; we think, however, it may be referred 
to more general causes. In the age of manuscripts, when a 
reader could not turn as he pleased from one composition to 
another, what was written behoved to be leisurely enjoyed; and 
the description of a wedding-procession in twenty stanzas, or of 
an arbour of honeysuckle in six, was less an offence against the 
feeling of proportion than it would be now. It is remarkable, 


however, that we do not observe this arbitrariness in the writings 


of the classics, whose circumstances were so far the same. The 
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reason probably is, that in Chaucer's age the whole process of 
expressing one’s thoughts and feelings in written language was 
more a mystery; so that it would have appeared more ungracious 
to interfere with the liberty of an author to gratify his own tastes 
as to what parts of his composition he should bestow most pains 
upon. Reviewing had not yet become a craft; and men still 
used the large incorrect utterance of the early gods. And with 
regard to Chaucer’s attentiveness to the minutiz of external 
appearances, this appears to have belonged essentially to the 
spirit of his age, the age of chivalry and heraldry. We are 
tempted to assert that if a list of all the greatest poets of the 
aot, from Homer downwards, were made out, it would be 
possible to show in their cases that this feeling of interest in the 
appearances of inanimate nature has undergone a series of 
marked modifications in the different ages of the world’s pro- 
gress. To extend the same remark, let us add that there could 
not in our opinion be a more interesting speculation than that 
which would arise from viewing the six or seven great poets 
whom the world has produced, purely in their connexion with 
their respective ages, with the endeavour to expiscate their pro- 
found > asf. differences, and thus to arrive at some 
feasible law of human development, according to which the great 
poets of different ages might be exhibited as constituting 
a natural series of Pythagorean transmutations or Hindoo 
avatars. 

Our third remark is one concerning that naiveté and quaint- 
ness of expression, which delight us in Chaucer and other old 
writers, saute of prose or verse. These are to be accounted 
for partly by the fact that the modes of thinking of people in 
those times were really different from ours, that aspects of things 
which were then common have now become unfamiliar; but 
partly also, we conceive, by the fact that at the time when such 
authors wrote, there was no established literary idiom. At the 
present day any one, with a little practice, may express himself 
tolerably upon paper, his memory being stocked with phrases 
and clumps of words which have for many years done service in 
print, so that they have been worn quite smooth. It is different 
when one tries to express himself in writing for the first time. 
However fluent in oral discourse such a person may be, the work 
of expression with the pen will be difficult to him; every phrase 
excogitated will be a victory, every sentence a conquest. Hence 
the naiveté so often remarked in the epistolary performances of 
illiterate persons. Now in the age of Claes writers had the 
same difficult task to go through; they had to drive the plough 
of their ideas through the stubborn soil of an unformed language. 
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And therefore it is that the word naiveteé becomes less applicable 
to the productions of English writers after the age of Shakespeare; 
while it continues applicable to those of Scottish writers to a 
later period. 


Art. VI. (1.) Mary Schweidler, the Amber Witch. Edited by W. 
MErNHOLD, Doctor of Theology, and Pastor. Translated from the 
German by Lapy Durr Gorpon. 12mo. London, 1844. 

(2.) Tentamen Anti- Straussianum. An Argument by O. T, 
Dossin, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 113. Ward and Co., London. 


Tuts ‘ Amber Witch ’ is a remarkable little book, written in an an- 
tiquated style, with some attractions of composition, and bringing 
out many of the minute and obsolete features of the mystery of 
witchcraft, as practised in the olden time. Regarded as a fiction, 
it can scarcely fail to interest all lovers of the marvellous; while 
it bears so much of the appearance of a genuine narrative of facts, 
that many readers will esteem it a record of events which have 
actually occurred, under the observation of the assumed author, 
mixed up with some curious superstitions of the age in which he 
lived. This peculiarity of the work has stamped upon it an import- 
ance to which it would not be otherwise entitled, and has led us 
to introduce it to the notice of our readers, as having some claim 
on their attention. The author, whose name is announced on the 
title-page simply as the editor, had a religious design in view in 
constructing this narrative. Evangelical in his own views of re- 
ligion, and having no sympathy with the neological professors 
and pastors of the Continent, but rather disgusted with their ex- 
travagant pretensions to superior discernment, he imagined that 
by a publication of this nature, he could perplex the advocates of 
anti-supernaturalism, take the wise in their own craftiness, 
and thereby, serve the cause of revealed truth. The success of 
the undertaking, so far as its immediate object was concerned, 
has been complete, and the ludicrous position in which it has placed 
the men who oppose the speculations of philosophy to religious 
faith, will be felt by most persons to be well deserved. 

The rationalism of Germany has boasted, perhaps, more than 
the semi-infidelity of any land, of its critical acumen, and 
consequent ability to distinguish truth from falsehood, and 
fact from fable. In dealing with the sacred writings, it has un- 
sparingly the which Neibiihr employed in 
separating legendary tales from the early history of Rome, and 
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while the ploughshare of its criticism has passed through the field 
of revelation, with the avowed object of cating up all that is 
miraculous and supernatural, it has sought to reduce to the cha- 
racter of myths, or spiritual exhalations, the great and com- 
manding facts on which Christianity is built. The advocates of 
this system, which treats the gospel narratives as a collection, for 
the most part, of fabulous inventions, assume that their knowledge 
of scriptural language and of the facts of early Oriental history is 
so complete, that they can decide with little hesitancy and with 
absolute certainty on the genuineness or otherwise of any passage 
in the Old or New Testament, on internal evidence alone, so as 
to overpower all the authority of external proof. This theory of 
negation, which is admitted, by one of its partial admirers, to 
have ‘swept away love, God and the soul’ from the universe, and 
which itself declares that ‘a life beyond the grave is the last 
enemy which speculative criticism has to oppose, and, if possible, 
to eiaquish,” (Chacheealidhire, ii. 739,) appears to have reached its 
climax in Strauss’s Leben Jesu, or Life of Jesus. 

The author of this bold and reckless production is well known 
to scholars as a disciple of Hegel’s school of philosophy, which is 
essentially a system of pantheism, divesting God of all personal 
qualities, confounding the Creator with his works, and veiling, 
under the drapery of attenuated thought, opinions which we must 
confess we know not how to distinguish from atheism. Hegel, 
unfortunately, found in Christianity a religious system which he 
imagined was plastic enough to conform to his philosophy, and, 
adopting its phraseology, employed it as the vehicle of the most 
extreme infidelity, which was thus ‘transformed into an angel of 
light.’ David Frederick Strauss, a man of considerable sagacity 
and various attainments, drank deeply of this philosophy, and 
his young and ardent spirit, thoroughly imbued with its deduc- 
tions, which he ingeniously blended with a mutilated shadow of 
orthodox Christianity, laboriously prepared in secret to astonish 
the world, by his Life of Jesus, which was published in 1835. 
The title is a mere misnomer, as the work is neither history nor 
biography, but a comment on the gospels, arranged in such order 
as would best suit the writer’s purpose. Repudiating alike the 
rational and evangelical interpretations, he essays to prove that 
the church created its founder out of the elements which 
fact, history, and opinion, put into the minds of its members; 
that the ideal of moral goodness and greatness represented by 
Jesus Christ was an aggregation of the spirit of y udaism and 
Christianity; that though such a person as Jesus of Nazareth 
once lived and imagined himself to be the Messiah, yet in reality 
he was a common-place and deluded man; and that all the re- 
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corded miracles attendant on his life and death are mere exag- 
rations of simple and ordinary facts. In a second edition of 
is book he slightly modified some of these views, and in a third 
edition, retracted some things which he thought could no longer 
be maintained, as when he says, ‘I am not convinced that the 
‘ gospel of John is authentic; but I am equally no longer con- 
‘ vinced that it is not so.’ This and other concessions to orthodoxy 
were, however, revoked in the fourth edition, and the work now 
remains nearly what it was in the first. We speak mildly when we 
say that this book is bold in its conjectures, unfair in its criticisms, 
and rash in its conclusions; while its author appears blinded by 
his myths to the admitted facts in the history of the Incarnate 
One. This publication produced a strong sensation, and occu- 
pied for a time the whole theological ane of Germany. It led 
amongst many other efforts to counteract its x4 abe tendency, 
and to vindicate the insulted honour of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, to the production of ‘ the Amber Witch.’ 

Dr. Meinhold, a clergyman in Usedom, a small island, at the 
mouth of the Oder, in Prussian Pomerania, some twenty years 
since, wrote a treatise intended to illustrate the process of trial 
for witchcraft, once so common through the whole of Europe. 
The censorship of the press, for some reason which does not ap- 
pear, forbad its publication; and hence our author, acting on 
the recommendation of Horace, though from a different motive, 
kept his manuscript for a lengthened period in his studio, occa~ 
sionally revising and retouching his proscribed literary offspring, 
and eventually presented it to the public, in another form than 
that in which it was originally moulded, and attired in a corres- 

nding dress. In the preface to this book he gave the following 

ctitious account of its origin : 


‘In my former cure, the same which was held by our worthy author 
some two hundred years ago, there existed under a seat in the choir 
of the church a sort of niche, nearly on a level with the floor. I had 
often seen aheap of various writings in this recess; but owing to my short 
sight, and the darkness of the place, I had taken them for antiquated 
hymn-books, which were lying about in great numbers. But one day, 
while I was teaching in the church, I looked for a paper-mark in the 
catechism of one of the boys, which I could not immediately find; and 
my old sexton, who was past eighty, stooped down to the said niche, 
and took from it a folio volume, which I had never before observed, 
out of which he tore a strip of paper suited to my purpose, and 
reached it tome. I immediately seized upon the book, and, after a 
few minutes’ perusal, I know not which was greater, my astonishment, 
or my vexation, at this costly prize. The manuscript, which was 
bound in vellum, was not only defective both at the beginning and at 
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the end, but several leaves had been torn out here and there in the 
middle. I scolded the old man, as I had never done during the whole 
course of my life; but he excused himself, saying that one of my pre- 
decessors had given him the manuscript for waste paper. No sooner 
had I reached home, than I fell to work upon my new acquisition, 
and after reading a bit here and there with considerable trouble, my 
interest was powerfully excited by the contents,’ 


Having perused this manuscript, he says he resolved on pub- 
lishing it in its original antiquated form, omitting some unin- 
teresting details, and endeavouring to restore the leaves torn out of 
the middle, imitating, as far as possible, the language and manner 
of the old biographer. He adds, somewhat satirically, as we can 
now understand, ‘I refrain from pointing out the particular 
‘ passages which I have supplied, so as not to disturb the histo- 
‘ rical interest of the greater part of my readers. For modern 
‘ criticism, which has now attained to a degree of acuteness never 
* before equalled, such a confession would be entirely superfluous, 
‘as critics will easily distinguish the passages where Pastor 
Schweidler speaks, those written by Pastor Meinhold.’ 

The narrative to a period | suc- 
ceeding the Thirty Years’ War, and describes the hopes and fears, 
and the domestic and ministerial troubles of the eccentric and 
worthy pastor of Usedom. It portrays, in simple, graphic, and 
affecting language—How witchcraft began in the village ; how 
his poor and aes taken up for a witch, and carried to Pudgla, 
at the instigation of the sheriff, whose guilty overtures she had 
resisted, how Syndicus Dom. Michelsen arrived and prepared her 
defence ; how she was put to the torture in vain, to cause her to 
confess, and afterwards sentenced to death; how the sheriff met 

with an awful end on the way to the place of execution; and how 
' this heroic and Christian child was at length saved by the hel 
of the all-merciful God. This outline is cleverly filled up with 
a variety of natural and striking events; and excepting some 
few indelicate expressions, which we wish the good taste of Lady 
Duff Gordon had expunged from her translation, the narrative is 
= oral beautiful and pathetic, and well entitled to the claim 
of being, ‘ The most interesting trial for witchcraft ever known.’ 
The manuscript was forwarded by Meinhold to Strauss, with the 
suggestion that it might possibly illustrate by analogy some nar- 
ratives in the New Testament; it was subsequently presented to 
his Majesty the King of Prussia, who iaaul its contents, 
while ignorant of its design ; by him it was ordered to be printed, 
and it was accordingly published in the year 1843. 

‘The Amber Witch’ bears this title, ae the subject of the 
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trial having employed herself in digging for amber, by night, on 
the Streckelberg, meaning to sell it, and with the produce to 
purchase and to present to her father, on his birthday, the Opp. 
St. Augustini, as out of this circumstance arose the principal 
evidence of her witchcraft. The attractive character of the book, 
and the royal patronage under which it was introduced to the 
reading world of Germany, secured for it a wide and rapid cir- 
culation. It was everywhere read and praised; the multitude 
universally received it as a genuine history, and, best of all, none 
of the neological critics even hinted the least suspicion that it 
was a fiction. Our author having for six months enjoyed the 
complete success of his ruse de guerre, at the end of that period 
wrote, from what he called his literary Patmos, to Hengstenberg’s 
Kirchen-zeitung, an evangelical periodical, acknowledging the 
purely fictitious character of the work, and the theological pur- 
pose it was designed to serve. In this communication he accuses 
the anti-supernaturalists of great folly, in receiving his undisguised 
myth for genuine history, while they reject ‘as fabulous, a his- 
‘ tory which is attested not only by its existence and wide ex- 
‘tension to the present day, but by the united testimony of all 
‘ antiquity, and by the blood of thousands of martyrs—a madness 
‘ more insane than if they were to affirm that the splendid ca- 
‘ thedral at Cologne was commenced, and obtained its present 
‘state, without an architect and without a plan, by the act of 
‘ pilgrims, who merely cast stones together as they passed.’ This 
announcement was met with the unbounded indignation of the 
deceived critics, who not only charged the author with abominable 
wickedness, but persisted in affirming that his book was a genuine 
historic document. 

We believe that Dr. Meinhold subsequently made oath before 
the Synod of Usedom to the fictitious character of ‘ the Amber 
Witch,’ and the members of that synod published their united 
testimony to the correctness of his declarations. The controversy 
on the matter of fact was thus brought to an end, and the author 
in closing it, says— é 

‘From the history of my work the following conclusions, which I 
would fain circulate far and wide, may, I think, be drawn. 1. The 
critics who assert that they can develop, from the letters and style 
of the sacred writings, the author, and the exact time of composition, 
ought to blush at the present failure of their skill. 2. Those of 
them who declare that history of Jesus Christ, whose historic 
truth has a far better foundation than any other historic fact 
whatever, to be a romance, ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
taking my romance for real history. 3. If they persist, as they 
probably will, in declaring my fable to be a fact, in spite of my as- 
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sertion to the contrary, and of the affidavit of a synod of divines, and 
yet declare the history of the gospel to be false or fabulous, though its 
authors have sealed their testimony to its truth with their own blood, 
all reasonable men will judge that they have pronounced their own 
condemnation. If the device by which I have proved this is wicked, 
it is the wickedness of one who by an artifice would detect a thief that 
had broken into the sanctuary. ‘To me, and thousands of others, the 
GOSPEL is such a SANCTUARY.’ 


This is plain speaking, the severity of which will be felt by 
the parties to whom it is directed to lie, rather in the truth it con- 
tains, than in the homeliness of its dress.) We need pronounce 
no judgment on the fitness of such a device to form part of reli- 
gious controversy, nor do we attach much importance to the result, 
except as it may tend to shake the confidence of unlearned men 
in the infallibility of philosophers, who are often as —_, as are 
sa to invest their own decisions with this attribute. We think, 

owever, that the publication of these works marks a crisis in the 
theological opinion of Germany, and that Dr. Strauss has assisted 
to put the question at issue between infidelity and faith, in a 
position decidedly favourable to Christianity. In demolishing, 
as he has done, the older rationalist mode of interpreting the facts 
of Scripture, he has rendered some service to the cause of truth, 
and in placing his own theory of myths in antagonism with 
miracles, he has left an easy victory to that religion which, in its 
infancy, vanquished Grecian philosophy in the fair conflict of 
reason with reason, which afterwards survived the assaults of 
Julian and Celsus, and which in more recent times has triumphed 
over Spinoza and Woolston, over Volney and Voltaire. There 
is no probability that a theory so intangible and uncertain as that 
of the myths, which has already changed its form and hue more 
than once, and thus lost its power to charm, will ever be exten- 
sively received by thinking men, who are gravely inquiring after 
truth. Nor do we apprehend that a religion which has to do 
exclusively with this side of the grave, will take any powerful 
hold on the spirits of the multitude, who instinctively hope for 
or dread a future life. The negations of the Hegel philosophy 
are admirably summed up by Eschenmayer,* in a passage equall 
applicable to the myth theology, where he says, (p. _ ‘It has 
‘a God without holiness, a Christ without love, a Holy Ghost 
‘ without a sanctifying power, a gospel without faith, a fall with- 
‘out sin, a death without an oblation, a community without 
‘ divine worship, grace without redemption, this world without 
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‘the next, an immortality without individual existence, and a 
‘ Christian religion without Christianity.’ 

In the revolution of human opinions effected by the lapse of 
time and by the diffusion of knowledge, belief in witchcraft has 
all but disappeared from the civilized world. Tracing up its 
origin to a remote antiquity, it existed under various Tage of 
superstition during the dark ages, and attained to its palmy and 
triumphant career soon after the Reformation had begun to dis- 
enthral the nations of Europe. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, Innocent VIII., lamenting the prevalence of witches, 
commenced proceedings against them with the most fanatical zeal 
through the catholic world. Strange to say, even in protestant 
Christendom, faith in witchcraft soon became nearly universal, 
and those suspected of it were pursued with unrelenting cruelty. 
Divines and lawyers, judges and senators, princes and people, 
alike gloried in the work of exterminating the unhappy objects 
of popular ‘aversion. Bishop Hall and Richard Baxter firmly 
believed that there were witches existing in their day, and that 
they ought, according to the Jewish law, to be put to death. 
The learned Joseph Glanvill wrote a book of ¢ philosophical con- 
siderations touching the being of witches,’ with a view to the 
confutation of infidelity! That great man, Sir Thomas Browne, 
said, ‘ For my own part I have ever believed, and now do believe 
‘ that there are witches. They that doubt of these do not only 
* deny them, but spirits, and are obliquely and upon consequence, 
* not only infidel but atheistic.’ Cudworth‘held that, ‘ those who 
£ disbelieved witchcraft can hardly escape the suspicion of some 
‘hankering towards atheism.’ rd Coke employed his legal 
lore in drawing a distinction between a witch and an enchanter ; 
and Judge Hale passed sentence of death on two women at Bury 
St. Edmunds, who were executed as witches, on evidence at once 
garbled and preposterous. 

Few things in our social history strike us as more absurd than 
the faith and practice of our forefathers in this matter of witches. 
While a few designing persons assumed the power of witchcraft, 
prompted by hatred or hunger, it more frequently happened that 
some ill-natured or deformed old woman was fixed upon by 
consent and treated asa witch. Our great dramatic bard 

embodied the prevalent conceptions entertained concerning 
such persons in his day, when in Macbeth he demands in refer- 
ence to three witches— 


* What are these, 
So withered, and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like the inhabitants of earth, 
And yet areon it? Live you? Or are you aught 
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That man may question? You should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so.’ 


The power of witchcraft was —— to be obtained by a 
contract with the devil, to whom soul and body were resigned for 
the privilege of worldly good, and for the ability to inflict evil 
upon others. The wlaikiot effected by witches was extensive 
and fearful; they tormented and destroyed human beings, killed 
or maimed cattle; blasted the fruit of the trees and of the field; 
overturned houses in a storm; and followed ships at sea, and 
bored holes in their planks till the vessels sank and their crews 
perished. It was held that these beings could assume any shape 
— chose ; could transport themselves across the ocean in a nut- 
shell or a sieve, and pass through the air on a broomstick, their 
usual locomotive in repairing to nocturnal meetings. Their 
glance it was thought idhined madness, and their malediction 
induced disease and death. It would be difficult to estimate the 
misery and bondage in which the people were held who believed 
and dreaded this power. 

The approved methods of detecting witches were ridiculous in 
the extreme. Certain marks on the face or body were held to 
be a sign of guilt. Squinting was likewise regarded as proof, in- 
asmuch as this arose from the visions of evil spirits. A witch 
could never repeat the Lord’s Prayer correctly, but would ne- 
cessarily omit some part. Mathew Hopkins, a celebrated witch- 
finder, used to weigh a suspected person against the church Bible, 
which would weigh her down if she was guilty. To draw blood 
from a witch would cause her to confess, and to burn alive any 
animal she had bewitched would dissolve her enchantments. 
Swimming a witch was frequently resorted to. In this process 
her right thumb was bound to her left toe, and the left thumb to 
the right toe, and she was then thrown into a pond, when, if 
guilty, it was held she would not immediately sink. That sapient 
monarch, King James, invented this ordeal, and gave the follow- 
ing reason for the result: ‘The culprit having by her compact 
‘renounced the water of baptism, the element in its turn re- 
* nounced her, and refused to receive her into its bosom.’ 

But the subject we are now contemplating is not merely a 
record of human folly, but is, alas! deeply stained with guilt. 
The English law, both before and after the Conquest, recognised 
witchcraft as worthy of death. In the 33rd Henry VIII. it was 
enacted, that it should be treated as felony without benefit of 
clergy; and in the reign of James I. a more stringent law was 
passed, describing the offence in various particulars. These sta- 
tutes were not inoperative; and though it would be impossible 
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to compute the number of victims sacrificed to such sanguinary 
laws, we know that they must have been considerable. One 
witch-finder was the means of capitally convicting sixty persons in 
twelve months. In one year, 1646, two hundred individuals were 
tried, condemned, and executed for witchcraft, at the Suffolk and 
Essex assizes.—(Howell.) Barrington, in his ‘ Observations on 
the Statutes,’ affirms, on what appears to be sufficient evidence, 
that thirty thousand persons were hanged or burned for the offence 
of. witchcraft, in the United Kingdom, in one hundred and fift 
years. The last legal murder of a witch in these realms, too 
_ in Scotland, a.v. 1722. By an enactment of the 9th 
eorge II., our statute book was relieved from the dishonour of 
the barbarous laws against witches, as it declares that ‘no suit 
‘ or proceeding shall be commenced or carried on against any 
‘ person for witchcraft or enchantment, or for charging another 
‘ with such an offence in any court whatever.’ This result was 
only gradually attained after the labours of many philanthropic 
men, who were in advance of their age, amongst whom should 
be mentioned the noble-minded Jesuit, Spee, and the excellent 
Thomasius, a protestant abroad; while the enlightened conduct 
of Lord Chief Justice Holt, in dismissing eight separate charges 
against witches, and in directing a prosecution of Hathaway, as 
an impostor for pretending to witchcraft, deserves to be remem- 
bered, as having assisted to induce modern legislators to adopt a 
more intelligent and humane policy than that which was pursued 
by their ancestors. 
The belief in witchcraft we have now described was but a 
peculiar manifestation of that many-sided superstition which has 
revailed in different degrees and forms amongst all nations. 
he essence of the thing, in all its protean shapes, is the recog- 
nition of a supernatural power, characterized by capricious malig- 
nity or benevolence towards the human race. As the supposed 
energy is shadowy and undefined, it is imagined that it revives in 
the shades of evening, stalks abroad in the darkness of night, and 
expires with the light of day. Its workings are innumerable, and 
some of its varieties, even at the present hour, exercise amazing 
influence over feeble minds. The system of omens, beginning 
with the inequalities of numbers, and terminating with the mid- 
night howlings of a dog, is not yet consigned to the ‘ tombs of all 
the Capulets.’ Confidence in dreams is still wide spread, and there 
are sages well versed in their interpretation, who determine, as 
with mathematical precision, which are to be literally fulfilled, and 
which are to be interpreted on a diametrically opposite principle. 
The whole system of dupery involved in astrology, which once 
aspired to the character of a science, is defunct, but its puny off- 
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ring survives in attempts to cast nativities and to tell fortunes 
or gaping villagers and superannuated maids. The belief of 
supernatural appearances is held by some persons in modern 
times, from Dr. Johnson downwards, who implicitly relied on the 
Cock-lane ghost story, to the alehouse gossip, who knows some 
person who has seen a spirit, or has authentic information about 
a haunted house. The fairy mythology was a strange mixture of 
the ridiculous and sublime, as it ascribed to its romantic little 

rites the feelings and passions of mortality, while it denied 

em material frames. 

Without attempting to examine fully the causes which produced 
or moulded the popular superstitions of Europe in the times of 
which we speak, we observe that the age itself appeared to demand 
and to create a love of the marvellous. Men were emerging from 
the credulous errors of the dark ages into the dawn of truth, but 
they were still haunted by the shadows of those gigantic super- 
stitions from which they were barely disenthralled. There were 
many circumstances in the social and religious history of Europe 
which served to give a romantic tinge to human thought, and to 
prepare the minds of men for the belief of all extraordinary things 
which appealed strongly to the imagination, however devoid they 
might be of evidence addressed to the judgment. Under this 
state of things the latent belief in witchcraft sprung up and 
flourished, and was greatly sustained by much of the religious in- 
struction communicated to the people. Many gifted and pious 
ea wielded the ‘ery superstitions in favour of religion. 

ey argued the truth and immortality of the soul from the 
readiness with which the evil One compacted with witches, and 
they contended against those who denied the existence of angels 
or spirits, by an appeal to supernatural appearances, erroneously 
canlsing the facts of a miraculous dispensation to an economy of 
moral means. 

The severity of the laws against witchcraft increased the evil 
which they were enacted to cure, as they furnished opportunity 
for malevolent feeling safely to develop itself. The confessions 
extorted by torture or the dread of death confirmed the public 
opinion in the reality of this superhuman power, while the vic- 
tims immolated on the altar of an intolerant bigotry only stimu- 
lated informers to fresh vigilance in clearing the land of impiety 
and mischief in this form. But these notions received the most 

werful support from a general ignorance of natural phenomena. 

e influence of experimental philosophy is a powerful check to 
superstition, and this unfortunately was in a low state in the 
times of which we speak. The men of that age confounded 
alchymy and chemistry with each other ; of practical science they 
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knew comparatively little, and of physiology they were grossly 
ignorant. Hence they resolved into satanic agency numerous 
effects, which are now adequately accounted for by natural causes. 
The clearer light now shed by science on the laws of mind and 
matter has, in combination with other agencies, dissipated the 
darkness of spectral illusions, and consigned to the ‘ vasty deep’ 
those impressions which crowded the path and broke the repose 
of our ancestors. 

In removing ourselves to the utmost distance from superstition, 
it can scarcely be doubted that there is some danger of runni 
into the opposite extreme of incredulity. Germany has present 
a striking exemplification of this tendency in the present age. 
But there is a happy medium between these extremes, indicated, 
by the clearest criterion, to the intelligent Christian. The cau- 
tious spirit of believing inquiry and philosophical investigation 
which separates truth from error by defining physical influence and 
distinguishing it from spiritual agency, will place the offspring 
of superstition at an immeasurable distance from divine opera- 
tions, and thus tend to vindicate the moral government of the 
world, and to confirm our faith in the statements of revealed 
truth, attested as they are by miracle and prophecy. 

The superstitious faith exhibited in the modern miracles of 
Rome, or in the assumed mysterious power of high church- 
manship, is not the best security against the reaction of scepti- 
cism. These extremes meet more easily than many persons 
imagine. While the restless spirit of unbelief frequently lands 
its votaries in the regions of a blind credulity, many who began 
a religious career by believing too much have outed 
nothing. The spirit of free inquiry, regulated by a consciousness 
of ignorance and a practical willingness to receive and to do all 
the will of God, is a way as reasonable as it is safe. 


The argument published by Dr. Dobbin, will furnish some 
further employment to the critical powers of the Neologian. Our 
readers are aware that Strauss, in his ‘ Life of Jesus,’ insists that 
the gospels consist of a series of fables clustered about a thread 
of truth. Everything supernatural in the evangelical narratives, 
he treats, not as an account of what really happened, nor as an 
account of things having even a semblance in thetorical fact, but 
as being just such things as the religious ideas of that age would 
have led the pious Jews to expect as attendant on the advent of 
the promised Messiah. In this way the Scriptures ‘ were to be 
fulfilled ;’ and supposing Jesus to have been the Messiah, in this 


way they must have been fulfilled in him. Hence the gospel 
story is not an account of what really happened, but an account 
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of what the ideas of such writers would lead them to regard as 
proper to have happened. In this manner, the ancient writers 
embellished the histories of their gods and heroes —such 
poetical licence, pious fraud, and mythic invention, being an 
understood freedom in such cases, and regarded as _perfectl 
consistent with the general integrity of a authors of ean | 
fictions. In accordance with this theory, the existence of the 
man Jesus, and the character peretbowr assigned to him, are 
left unquestioned, but everything supernatural in his recorded 
history is disposed of as untrustworthy, and even the remainder 
is said to need considerable sifting. 

Strauss did not break up new ground by taking this course. 
This principle had been previously — to questions concern- 
ing the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament by other 
German speculators—as Eichhorn, Gabler, Kanne, Meyer, 
Schelling, Vater, Bauer, De Wette, and De Vatke. he 
celebrity of Strauss in this path has resulted from the learning, 
the sagacity—the calm, broad, resolute purpose which he has 
brought to his object. But the structure which he has raised is 
baseless, and in Germany has been so demonstrated once and 
again. It seems to be our lot, however, in respect to what is 
German, that we should be found taking up the cast-off reveries of 
our neighbours as startling novelties, So far as Germany is con- 
cerned, the Straussian bubble, like many more, has had its day. 
Englishmen rarely advert to this writer without betraying an 
undefined impression of something unusually powerful in his 
antagonism to Christianity, but we have found the German 
scholar little disposed to observation on this topic, and generally 
impatient of it, as if feeling it to be a waste of thought or time 
to be occupied with a matter so obsolete and worthless. 

The corner-stone of the mythic theory is a palpable blunder. 
The proper age of Mythi—that is, of the fabulous, is the ante- 
historic, the semi-barbarous period, not the Augustan age of a 
nation’s civilization—and that, be it remembered, was the charac- 
ter of the age in which Christianity was promulgated, and in 
which the gospel records must have been composed. It is neces- 
sary to the argument of Strauss that the reverse of this should 
be assumed. Another’ assumption, equally required by the 
Sn ae of his scheme is, that the gospel narratives should be 
understood to be of a date much subsequent to the events of 
which they purport to be the record—so far subsequent as to 
allow of the passing away of at least one generation between the 
real and the written life of the Saviour. It is to this point of 
the mythic scheme that Dr. Dobbin’s argument applies. Its 
object is to show that the names by which the Saviour is desig- 
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nated in the Gospels and in the Epistles are respectively different, 
so different as to demonstrate that the former Sines as compo- 
sitions to an earlier period than the latter. It is shown that the 
name Jesus is that habitually given to the Saviour in the Gospels, 
while the name Christ, and the names Christ Jesus and Jesus 
Christ, are those habitually applied in the Epistles. The follow- 
ing is the summary result of Dr. Dobbin’s inquiry on this 
subject :— 

On glancing the eye over the foregoing lists, it will be observed:— 

1. That the word XPIZTOX alone, as a designation of the Son of 
Mary, occurs about sixty times in the Gospels and Acts, while it 
occurs about 240 times in the Epistles and Revelation. 

2. That in the Gospels and Acts, it never occurs without the 
article, except in three instances, in which possibly the absence of 
that particle might be accounted for upon other grounds than a change 
in the sense, while, on the contrary, the more common use of the 
word in the Epistles is without the article. The meaning of the word, 
however, in the Gospels would appear to present as wide a distinction 
from that in the Epistles as the absence of the article. The evident 
construction of the various passages in the evangelists points it out as 
an official, in the Epistles as a personal designation. 

3. That the form IHZEOYE XPIZTO occurs only five times in the 
Gospels, and in one of those cases is very suspicious,—a whole ancient 
class of MSS. (the Western) wanting it. I refer to Matt. i.18. This 
form occurs in the Epistles at least 160 times. 

4. That the form XPIZTOZ IHZOY= never once occurs in the 
Gospels, and only some two or three times in the Acts, where it is far 
from certain that they are not to be disjoined in translation, while in 
the Epistles it is very common. 

5. Upon the broad question of the nomenclature of Christ, that 
while the Epistle writers use the same terms by which he is designated 
in the Gospels, IHZOYE and XPIZTOX, separately, about 200 times, 

_(that is, supposing—what we are not prepared to grant—that the 
O XPIZTOS of the Gospels and the XPIZTOX of the Epistles are the 
same,) in three hundred cases, besides they use an appellation that is 
altogether unknown, or scarcely known, to the evangelists. 

6. That IHZOY= in the Gospels occurs in the proportion of four- 
teen to one to XPISTO®S in the Gospels, and that XPIZ>TOS in the 
Epistles occurs in the proportion of ten to one to IH2OYS in the 
Epistles. That thus the immense predominance of IH2OYS is charac- 
teristic of the one, as that of XPISTO® is of the other. 


7. Lastly, a comparison of an equal number of chapters in each 
class of writings presents the following curious proportions. We take 
Mark as the representative of the evangelists, because containing the 
same number of chapters as Paul to the Romans, and his first Epistle 
to the Corint hians:— 

NO. V. L 
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IHSOYS, the Gospel designation, occurs 


in Mark, 95 times 
in Romans, 38, 
in 1 Corinthians, 28. 
XPISTOS. the Epistolary designation, occurs 
in Mark, 7 times 
in Romans, 68, 
in 1 Corinthians, 68. 
IHSOTS alone, in Mark, 94 times 
in Romans, 2; 
in 1 Corinthians, 1. 
XPISTOS alone, in Mark, 6 times 


in Romans, 36, 
in 1 Corinthians, 46. 


Let these facts be duly pondered, and then let the reader say whe- 
ther we are not in circumstances to advance, confident that our pro- 
gress thus far is indisputable and real, and that here, at least, a 
substantial foundation has been laid for future discoveries. 

Thus far we have ascertained that there are two distinct usages as 
to the terms by which the Saviour of the world is designated in the 
New Testament. They divide the sacred nine (for John counts 
twice) into two groups, comprising the following names:—the Ist, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, (his Gospel and Acts,) and John; the 2nd, 
Paul, James, Peter, John, (i. e., as an epistolographer, presenting 
variations from the nomenclature of his Gospel), and Jude. The 
characteristic of the first group is, that they habitually (we do not 
say invariably, but refer the reader back to a previous page for the 
proportion) call the Saviour IHSOYS; while that of the second group 
is, that they, as habitually, (again we refer back for the proportion, ) 
designatehim by IH>OY= with XP 1STOS conjoined, or by XPISTOS 
alone. The question now to be asked in connexion with our argu- 
ment, is, which of these is the earlier usage? Is there evidence 
enough accessible to lead to a satisfactory conclusion? and does it 
lean decisively enough either way to give assurance tothe mind? We 
think so; and proceed to the development of our second proposition— 
THAT THE DIFFERENCE THUS PROVED TO EXIST, INDICATES A DIF- 
FERENT PERIOD FOR THE COMPOSITION OF THE TWO CLASSES OF WRIT- 
INGS, THE GOSPELS AND EpisTLES; AND THAT THESE PERIODS MUST 
HAVE BEEN AN EARLY DATE FOR THE GOSPELS, AND ONE CONSIDERABLY 
LATER FOR THE EpisTLES.—pp. 48—50. 


Dr. Dobbin’s argument from these facts is as follows:—The 
name Jesus is simply the name of the ‘man of Nazareth ;’ but 
the name Jesus being joined with ‘ Christ,’ or ‘ Christ’ alone 
being substituted in the place of Jesus, in the manner which 
obtains in the Epistles, bespeaks a higher conception of the dig- 
nity of the Saviour, and of the import of his mission. All the 
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Christian writings, moreover, immediately subsequent to the 
apostolic times, follow the nomenclature of the Epistles in this 
respect, leaving the Gospels in exclusive possession gf this —- 
liarity—with a nomenclature of their own. These points being 
settled, this manner of naming the Saviour which obtains in the 
Gospels, as distinct from what obtains in the Epistles and in all sub- 
sequent Christian writings, is a proof of the priority of the Gospels 
as compositions, to all those productions. But the ascertained 
dates of the Epistles are somewhere from about twenty to about 
thirty years after the death of Christ, and if the Gospels are 
proved to have been written before the Epistles, the basis of the 
mythic theory is struck away, inasmuch as the people were then 
alive who could at once have distinguished between the mythi, 
or fables, and the fact. Strauss himself must admit that Dr. 
Dobbin’s argument being valid, his own is utterly gone. 

When the substance of this argument first came under our 
notice, our impression was not favourable. Subsequent attention 
to it has led us to regard it as deserving the best attention our 
critics can bestow upon it. Ifsound, it does not stand alone. 
Philology must have other kindred lights to supply; and the 
matter, no less than the language of the Gospels, must be preg- 
nant with evidence of a similar complexion. No man compe- 
tent to such studies can read the evangelical narratives without 
being sensible that he is in an atmosphere of thought, sympathy, 
and utterance, which is anterior to that surrounding him as he 
reads the Epistles. ‘To suppose that the evangelists affected this 
nt ignorance is foreign to all our settled a as to the art- 
essness of their character. In what, then, does this difference 
consist ? What points does it embrace? To what does the whole 
amount? We submit these suggestions to Dr. Dobbin’s consider- 
ation. His argument is original, and he owes it to himself to 
cultivate the field to the utmost which it has placed before him. 
If he should not be disposed to prosecute his inquiries further, 
he owes it to the importance of the subject to state so much, that 
the ground may be understood to be fairly open to others who 
a be willing to enter upon it. 

ne formidable objection to Dr. Dobbin’s theory appears to 
have escaped him. He must be aware that the orthodox be- 
liever regards the transition of the mind of the first disciples of 
our Lord, from the twilight state of the gospel-history period, to 
the more perfect development of the Christian doctrine which 
marks the Epistles, as a change which should be dated from the 
day of Pentecost. Material evidence on this point is before us 
in the Acts. The bearing of this opinion upon the argument of 
our author will be at once seen, and it is only one of many which 
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must be embraced in the reasoning of Dr. Dobbin, if it is to be 
sufficiently comprehensive to be triumphant. 

We think, also, that Dr. Dobbin has not shown wisdom in 
expressing himself as he has done with regard to the historical 
argument against Strauss. His aim should have been to have 
strengthened the argument from history, by his own argument 
from philology, instead of attempting to withdraw our confidence 
wholly from the one ground of proof to the other. Different 
forms of evidence possess adaptation to different minds. The 
several departments have their office, and there is a common end 
to be served by the whole. When Dr. Dobbin speaks of the 
historical evidence almost as though the Straussian were ex- 
cusable in disregarding it, we must say that this manner of 
riding his own hobby is not to our taste, and we find it some- 
what difficult to retain that confidence in his judgment, in 
other respects, to which we feel him to be entitled. It may be 
true that the testimonies of Papias, Irenzeus, Clemens, Eusebius, 
and others, have not assigned so early a date to the Gospels as is 
assigned to them in the argument before us; but those testi- 
monies are, nevertheless, valuable so far as they go, and the 
tendency of this new argument is, not to show that these deposi- 
tions were false, so much as to show that they did not contain the 


whole truth—that history and tradition had not made the best 
of their own case. 
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Art. VII. (1.) Ronge und Czerski. Erhebung evangelischen Geistes 
gegen die Rémische Hierarchie. 2te Aufl. 8vo. pp. 62. Jena, 1845. 

(2.) L’Eglise Catholique Allemande. 8vo, pp. 30. Geneve, Abraham 
Cherbuliez et Comp*. 1845. 


Tuk rise of a new religious sect is, in the present day, neither so 
rare nor sO momentous an occurrence as it wont to be in times 
when freedom of thought and liberty of worship were less exten- 
sively enjoyed. Now that people are so generally taught to 
read,—now that the Bible is so widely circulated,—now that 
commentaries, catechisms, and books of theological controversy 
are multiplied beyond calculation in almost every language of 
modern Europe,—and now that the European governments, for 
the greater part at least, have come to the wise determination of 
allowing their subjects a good deal of their own way in religious 
matters—neither forcing them to follow exclusively the royal 
road to heaven, nor attempting to correct the unhappy tendencies 
of an erratic conscience by any of those expedients of persecu- 
tion which a tractarian writer has lately recommended as well 
calculated to ‘ bring home to a man’s mind his own responsibility, 
and warn him that his private judgment, if not a duty, is a sin,’ —* 
now that all this has come to pass, it is not surprising that men 
should be found everywhere drifting away from the old moorings, 
venturing abroad into the wide ocean of thought and speculation, 
and returning from their cruise with such discoveries as would 
have filled their ancestors with wonder, if not with horror. The 
consequence is, especially in this country, but in some cases also 
on the Continent, the incessant upspringing of new sects, and the 
foundation of new churches and new schools of theology. Of all 
of these it is merely impossible to take discriminating cognizance, 
and many of them are so insignificant and so evanescent, that 
to take such cognizance of them would not be worth the pains. 
Some, however, are of a class which compels attention. From 
the magnitude of their enterprise, the importance of the prin- 
ciples they involve, or the extent of the interests they affect, 
they naturally draw to them all eyes, and constitute a pheno- 
menon which it behoves the annalist to register and the philo- 
sopher to ponder. 

Such a sect has recently made its appearance in the case of the 
German Catholic Church, or, as some of its adherents would have 
it called, the Free Catholic Church of Germany. This body, 


* British Critic, July, 1841. 
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though as a body not yet twelve months old, already counts its 
members by thousands; it has spread over many of the kingdoms 
of the Germanic confederacy, and threatens to invade them all; 
it is agitating the bosoms and perplexing the councils of the cabi- 
nets alike of Berlin, of Munich, of Vienna, and of Rome; and 
the destiny to which it is fast advancing is one which, whatever be- 
come of the sect itself, will materially influence the political, social, 
and religious relations of Europe. Of such a body it is not wise 
to beignorant or unwatchful. We propose, therefore, in the present 
article to lay before our readers Sai. iitenaition regarding the 
rise and early progress of the German Catholic Church as shall 
enable them to form a just estimate of its true character, and 
follow with interest and judgment its continued development. 

The materials for this sketch we have drawn from sources not 
yet accessible to the mere English reader. These we shall 
indicate as we proceed ; premising here that all the publications 
on which we have relied for our details have been furnished to us 
by parties in Germany, some of whom belong to the new church, 
while others regard it with interest, and others are connected 
with that from which it has seceded. These we obtained, toge- 
ther with some verbal information, by which we have been en- 
abled more fully to understand them, during a recent visit to the 
Rhine provinces of Prussia, and to the Duchy of Baden. Our 
readers, however, are not to expect from this that we have any- 
thing very new to communicate upon the. subject. Much of 
what we have to say has already been presented to the British 
public in various shapes; and, bearing this in mind, we shall 
enter less fully into details upon some parts of the narrative than 
would be otherwise necessary. Our aim is to present a con- 
nected, authentic, and correct account of the leading events in 
this interesting movement, as well as of the circumstances to which 
its origin is to be traced. 

The ancient city of Treves, or, as it is called by the Germans, 
Trier, has long boasted the possession of a very precious relic of 
Christian antiquity, and one which, could its authenticity but be 
substantiated, would be deservedly an object of the imtensest 
interest. This, as is pretended, is the seamless coat of our 
Saviour, for which the soldiers cast lots while he hung upon the 
cross. In a publication issued under the highest sanction, this 
vesture is described as follows:—‘ It is woven throughout. The 
‘sleeves are without plaits, and each is one foot and a half long 
‘and one foot wide. The width across, from the extremity of one 
* sleeve to that of the other, is five feet four inches; of y body 
‘alone, without the sleeves, two feet and a little more than 
‘three inches; further down, the width is three feet seven 
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‘inches; its entire length is five feet one inch anda half. At 
‘the upper part, between the shoulders, there is an opening to 
‘ allow the head to pass in putting it on. On the left nian thes 
‘is a rent, which seems as if the result of some violence, for the 
‘ stuff where the rent is appears quite strong and new. So fine 
‘are the threads, that they can hardly be Gistinguished by the 
‘naked eye; and so ingeniously are they intertwined, that the 
* eye cannot detect whether the coat is woven, or knit with the 
“needle. On the lower border are a sort of yellowish streaks, like 
* traces of letters; which, however, are no longer legible. The 
‘colour is not easily determinable; at one time it seems purple- 
‘red, at another brown, then yellow as the lily or unprepared 
‘cinnabar. It is thought, also, that here and there spots of 
‘blood may be detected.’* 

According to the tradition of the Romanists, this coat was 
woven by the Virgin Mary for her son, whilst he was yet a child— 
it was miraculously preserved from decay, and spontaneousl 
expanded as he grew up, so as to fit him alike in childhood, 
youth, and manhood. After his death, it was purchased from 
the soldier to whose lot it had fallen by one of his disciples. It 
was carefully preserved by those who had been fortunate enough 
to secure it, until the fourth century, when it was obtained by 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, by whom it was sent to 
Treves, along with sundry other relics—such as the holy nail, 
St. Peter’s tooth, a shoe of St. Andrew, the body of the Apostle 
Matthias, &c.—under the care of Agritius, the first bishop of that 
see; and at Treves it was deposited in the Domkirche, where, 
notwithstanding its being lost for several centuries, and its having 
suffered not a few risks of being utterly destroyed, it has been 
miraculously preserved to the present day.t That any person in 
his senses should gravely offer such a detail, and expect it to be 
received as evidence of the genuineness of this so-called relic, 
might fill us with amazement, were it not for the still more 
astounding fact, that multitudes have been found to accept 
this as sufficient proof of the pretension it is alleged to support. 

We have no intention of occupying our space with any minute 
examination of the claims of this miraculous garment. The 
sagacity of our readers will at once supply what we thus omit; 
nor is the risk small in such a case of diminishing the force of 
conviction, by the very attempt to increase it ; here, if anywhere, is 
the example of Quintilian to = observed :—‘ Non est committen- 


* Vollstindige Geschichte und Beschreibung des Heil. Rockes zu Trier. Mit 
hoher bischofl. approbation. Coblenz, i844. p. 30. 

+ Geschichte des Heil. Rockes unsers Hernn und Heilandes Jesu Christi in 
der Domkirche zu Trier. Von Joseph Caspari, Professor. Coblenz, 1844. 
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dum ut illa dubia faciamus defensionis solicitudine.* It needs 
but a glance to satisfy every person that the chain of testimony 
in favour of the coat at Treves is broken in several places; that, 
where attempts have been made tosupply the missing links, they 
are all of such a nature as to excite suspicion instead of inspiring 
confidence ; and that the evidence becomes certain and abundant, 
exactly in proportion as it is least required. Were there nothing 
else to invalidate the claims of this relic, the mere fact that, as in 
all such cases, ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute, no relic can be 
admitted as genuine where there is a blank in the very com- 
mencement of its pedigree extending over at least 300 years, 
would be sufficient to condemn it. Admitting that Queen 
Helena found or purchased a coat, which she believed to be that 
of our Saviour, where is the evidence that she was not grossl 
deceived in the matter? With all the admiration with which 
the Church of Rome regards this royal relic-finder, and 
tomb-founder, we have not heard that at any time they have 
claimed for her the attribute of infallibility; nor if they had, is 
it likely that the rest of the world would have admitted the 
claim. How, then, are we to acquire assurance on this indis- 
pensable point? for indispensable it assuredly is to the claims of 
the garment at Treves. What a serious obstacle this defect in 
the early evidence is, may be easily conjectured from the fact, 
that the writers who have appeared in defence of the holy coat, 
either pass over the early part of its history entirely, or are guilty 
of the most unblushing perversions of historical truth, in their 
attempts to fabricate something that shall suggest at least the 

sibility of its existence being known antecedent to the time 
of the nother of Constantine.t 


* Instit. Orat. Lib. L, c. 8. 

¢ It is curious to notice the quiet complacency with which the advocates of relic- 
worship slip over such obstacles as a deficiency of historical evidence lays in their 
way. Thusa recent apologist and historian of the holy coat of Treves gets over 
the difficulty of its early history by narrating as follows :— 

‘ Christ was, not only among the Jews, but also among the heathen, held in great 
‘respect: of which we have a proof in the fact that the Emperor Tiberius, after he 
“had learned his doctrine from Pilate, caused that sentence—‘* What ye would that 
‘ others should do unto you, do ye also so to them,” to be inscribed on his palace, and 
‘other public buildings; nay, this same Tiberius and Hadrian were at one time 
‘ minded to allow a temple to Christ to be built. Hence one may easily conjecture, 
* that, after the soldiers had seized his coat, and had cast lots upon it, there would be 
* persons ready to bargain for the possession of it as a valuable memorial. It thus 
‘came into the hands of some of the Jews, from whom it was afterwards purchased, 
‘or into those of the relations of Jesus, or of his friends; certain it is that, by 
‘whomsoever it was got, it would be kept with great care, until the time when 
* Constantine, or his mother Helena, procured it. One may well conjecture, nay, 
‘it is right credible, that Helena, who took so much pains, along with the holy 
* Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, to find out the holy cross, would certainly employ 
* herself to collect everything which could remind of the Saviour, and to secure, 
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There are two circumstances connected with this pretended 
relic, which one would think must excite suspicion of its genuine- 
ness, even in the bosoms of good catholics themselves. The 
one of these is, that, on the showing of its advocates, it has been 
repeatedly lost for enormous periods of time, and then found, 
just when circumstances had occurred to render the production 
of such an object desirable. Is it not strange, for instance, that, 
immediately after the decease of Agritius, in 335, the holy coat 
should have been utterly forgotten, and lost for nearly 800 years ; 
that its first reappearance should have been in 1196, at a time 
when the rage for relic-worship had risen in the church to an 
unprecedented height; and that it should have been found and 
exhibited by a prelate, who had been forced, by papal and im 
rial authority, upon the clergy and people of Treves, and who, 
as by other means, so also, in all probability, by this, endeavoured 
to overcome opposition, and secure ease to himself in his dignity ? 
Is it not also a curious and somewhat suspicious fact, that, having 
thus served its end in 1196, it should have been allowed once 
more to fall aside for upwards of 300 years; and that the date 
of its next appearance should be 1519—the very year in which 
Luther threw off his allegiance to the pope, in which Melanc- 
thon committed himself to the cause of the Reformation, in which 
Zwingli unfurled the standard of revolt from Rome in Switzer- 
land, in which all Europe was shaking its sides over the bitin 
irony and overwhelming ridicule with which Erasmus and Ulrich 
von Hiitten were assailing the monkish pedants of Louvain and 
Cologne, and in which, consequently, any exhibition which 
might have the effect of calling the attention of the people away 
from these stirring movements, and awaking their superstitious 
veneration for treasures such as Rome alone can confer upon her 
votaries, was a ruse which it lay directly in the way of the Bishop 
of Treves, situated as he was on the very confines of the most 
troubled districts, to attempt? We have no wish to be unge- 
nerous in judging of these matters, but we must say, that a miracle 
which comes and goes so opportunely for those who have the 
charge of it, appears to us to partake too much of the Deus e 
machina to command any large measure of respect. 


‘among the rest, his holy coat.’—Caspari, Geschichte des Heil. Rockes.—pp. 5, 6. 
The shameless disregard to truth which these sentences betray is shocking; but we 
question whether the absurdity of the whole, considered as a piece of argument, be 
not so supreme, that every feeling of indignation will be absorbed in an over- 
whelming sense of the ludicrous. We question if even the mocking pages of the 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum contain anything so truly burlesque as the above 
piece of reasoning, gravely set forth by a learned professor, and commended to the 


— 7 the august sanction of the bishop. (Mit hoher bischdflicker appro- 
tion. 
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_ The other circumstance to which we have referred as attach- 
ing suspicion to this relic, is the fact that the coat at Treves is 
not the only one which claims to be the seamless coat of Christ. 
Two learned professors of Bonn have, in a recent publication,* 
shown that at least twenty other holy coats, or pieces of the holy 
coat have been held up to the veneration of the faithful in the 
course of the last 800 years. Now, as at least nineteen of 
these must be forgeries, which of them is the genuine one, 
and by what superior evidence is its genuineness proved? The 
clergy of Treves assert the exclusive claims of their coat; the 
monks of Argenteuil indignantly maintain the exclusive claims 
of theirs; Switzerland sides with France; Belgium sides with 
Germany ; the clergy of the Rhine deride ‘the impious pre- 
tences’ of their brethren of the Seine, and the latter retort the 
compliment by declaring that the holy coat at Treves is nothing 
better than a omy Who is to decide this weighty controve 
—this battle of the coats, within the infallible church? e 
know not; the whole affair irresistibly reminds us of some parts 
of Swift’s ‘ Tale of a Tub;’ and affords another illustration of the 
wisdom of the advice tendered by Calvin to the Romish church, 
when he counselled them to provide an ‘ Inventory of relics.’t 
It is curious, as showing how little confidence even intelligent 
catholics themselves repose in such pretended relics, that the late 
Bishop of Treves, Dr. von Hommer, not only would never 
exhibit the holy coat, but even went the length of publicly 
affirming, that ‘perfect certainty as to its genuineness must not 
be required.’{ After this, it might have been expected that his 
immediate successor would have been somewhat chary in bring- 
ing forward claims which had thus been publicly, by an authori 
equal to his own, placed under suspicion. Bishop Arnoldi, 
however, the present occupant of the see of Treves seems to be 
one of those ecclesiastics who are born to precipitate revolutions, 
and force on reformations. Bold, credulous, and rash, fanatically 
devoted to the interests of Romanism, contemptuously regardless 
of the signs of the times, easily persuaded to measures that ap- 


* Der Heil. Rock zu Trier und die zwanzig andern heil. ungenihten Rocke. 
Eine hist. untersuchung von Dr. J. Gildemeister, und Dr. H. von Sybel. Dussel- 
dorf. 2nd edition. 1844." 

t It may be new to most of our readers to contemplate the great and stern re- 
former of Geneva in the light of a wit, but if they will turn tothe tract we have 
cited, and also to his tract on the ‘ Articles agreed on by the faculty of Sacred 
Theology of Paris,’ they will find that had Calvin chosen to cultivate his power of 
banter and sarcasm he would not have been second to any wit of his day, not ex- 
cepting even Erasmus. The two tracts above referred to are contained in the first 
volume of his works, issued by the Calvin Translation Society. 


y 
F } Zeitschrift fir Philosophie und Kathol. Theologie. Coblenz. 1838. Heft 
5, p. 193. 
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pear to promise service to the church, and obstinate in pursuing 
any course on which he has once entered, he is exactly the sort 
of man to commit such an act of indiscretion as that of which he 
has recently been guilty. Could he have brought back Euro 
to the state in which it was at the dawn of the Reformation, the 
wisdom of his procedure might even in that case have been doubted ; 
but in the middle of the nineteenth century, and after all the lessons 
which the events of the last three hundred years have imprinted 
upon the minds of the inhabitants, especially of central Europe, to 
issue, in the language of one of the best educated nations in the 
world, a circular, inviting men to worship this dubious relic, to 
put its miraculous powers of healing to the test, and, by their pil- 
grimages and devotions, to purchase for themselves indulgences 
and pardons, was an act for which only the mingled blindness 
and boldness of fanaticism can account. 

The rescript, announcing the bishop’s intention to exhibit the 
holy coat, was issued by his vicar-general, Dr. Miiller on the 
6th of July, 1844. This — sets forth that it is the will of 
the bishop that ‘this holy relic should be exhibited in the cathe- 
‘dral at Treves, for the space of six weeks, commencing with the 
‘18th of August of that year, in order to meet the wishes of all 
‘who may entertain the pious design of travelling to Treves for 
‘the purpose of reverencing, whilst immediately beholding it, 
‘the holy coat of our divine Saviour, and that each might obtain 
‘the plenary indulgence granted by the Pope Leo X., under 
‘ date, ape 4 26, 1514. This pope,’ it continues, ‘ anxious (as 
‘the words of his bull set forth) that the cathedral at Treves 
‘should be ornamented in a manner worthy of the honour — 
‘ taining to it as possessing the seamless coat of our Lord Jesus 
‘Christ, and so many other holy relics, decreed a plenary in- 

* The recent exhibition of the coat at Treves has recalled to the minds of many 
who are familiar with the writings of Luther the vehement invective against 
relic-worship and pilgrimages, which the same exhibition in 1531 drew from him. 
As it may be new to most of our readers, and is in Luther’s most racy style, we 
shall translate a few sentences here. ‘ God help us! how it rains and snows—nay, 
descends in water-spouts, with lies and cheateries! How has the devil dressed up 
dead men’s joints, clothes, and tools into holy bones and utensils? How firmly 
have men believed all the liars! How have they run to pilgrimages! And all 
this the pope, the bishops, the priests, the monks have appointed, or at least 
tacitly approved, and let the people err, and pocketed the gold and the goods. 
Look only at the new cheat at Treves, with Christ’s holy coat. What in all the 
world brings the devil here to hold his fair, and deal in his countless false miracles? 
What is it that one can say to all this? Ah, were every leafand every blade of grass 
a tongue it would not suffice to describe all this knavery....The worst of all is, that 
by these means the people are seduced from Christ, and led to build and trust upon 
such lies. For to visit a holy place or to go ona pilgrimage is nothing unless people 
place their confidence and comfort thereon, and despise their Christ at home, the 


gospel, and faith—nay, their own standing, and count these as nothing.” Warnun- 
gen an Seine lieben Deutschen. Collected works by Walch, vol. xvi. p. 2010. 
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‘ dulgence, to all eternity, to every believer who should make a 
‘ pilgrimage to Treves when the holy coat was exhibited, truly 
‘repent of and confess his sins, or at least have the firm purpose 
‘this to do, and who besides should lend a helping hand to that 
‘work which the holy father had so much at heart—the worthily 
‘adorning of the cathedral of Treves, a work which since the 
‘close of the last century has been entirely intermitted.”* The 
letter then goes on to give directions as to the manner in which 
the proposed exhibition was to be conducted, and which seem 
very well adapted to prevent anything like confusion or over- 
crowding on the part of those who sage avail themselves of the 
privilege thus conceded to the faithful. 

The 18th of August arrived, and with it events, which appeared 
at.first fully to justify the step on which Bishop Arnoldi and his 
clergy had ventured. The day was ushered in at Treves by 
the bells of the cathedral ringing a solemn peal, after which a 
sermon was preached by one of the canons, Dr. Braun, in 
praise of the holy coat. At one o’clock the exhibition of the 
relic commenced, and from that period, on through the ap- 
pointed six weeks, a ceaseless stream of votaries poured through 
the cathedral, from morning till night, singing and praying to 
the object which had brought them together. ‘O holy coat, 
‘I come to thee! To thee, O holy coat, I pray!—holy coat, 
‘pray for me!’ Such were the exclamations which fell inces- 
santly upon the ear, as the successive groups prostrated them- 
selves before the table on which the precious relic was exposed. 
In this way it is computed that nearly 600,000 persons presented 
themselves before the coat, many of whom had travelled from great 
distances, and had spent their last farthing in order to reach the 
wonder-working shrine. Nor were miracles wanting to sustain 
the devotion of the pilgrims. The young Countess Von Droste- 
Vischering, a near relation of the late Archbishop of Cologne, 
had, for several years, suffered from a painful lameness, which 
had compelled her to walk with tint sy and for which she 
had visited all the medicinal baths of Germany, in vain; but no 
sooner did she bend before the sacred coat than her disease was 
cured, strength returned to her limbs, and leaving her crutches 
to be hung up in the cathedral, in grateful memory of the event, 
she sed through the building, descended the marble steps, and 
returned to her hotel without any assistance! A fact like this was 
not to be gainsaid, or easily got over; and others of a similar 
kind, but where the parties benefited were of more humble 


* Heil. Rock Album. Eine zusammenstellung der wichtigtsten Actenstiicke, 
Briefe, Adressen, Berichte und Zeitungsartikel, tiber die Ausstellung des heiligen 
Rockes in Trier. Leipzig, 1845. pp. 1, 2. 
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rank, were not wanting to — it. The triumph of relic- 
worship seemed secure. The bishop, and his charge, had made 
a decided hit. The cause of ultra~-montanism was in the as- 
cendant; and already had the banks of the Moselle and of the 
Rhine began to resound to the strains of triumph, in which the 
sons of Loyola were celebrating the success of their long-cherished 
schemes of aggrandisement for their order and recovered empire 
for Rome. 

Their triumphing, however, was destined to be short. Un- 
fortunately for them, whilst there were thousands who had come 
to venerate their treasured palladium, there were myriads who 
were looking on in sullen silence, or with ill-suppressed in- 
dignation. Amid the hosannahs which rent the skies as the 
troops of pilgrims passed along, ‘ curses not loud, but deep,’ were 
heard to mingle; and multitudes who could see, in the excite- 
ment of the devotees, only the triumph of fanatacism and tyranny 
over ignorance and superstition, and who dreaded this outburst 
of popular fervour as the precursor of disorder, misery, and crime, 
gave vent to their imbittered feelings or their sorrowful fears in 
such modes, and through such channels as were within their power. 
Very soon, also, the matter came into the hands of the journalists, 
who, with their sharp logic and matter-of-fact criticism, began to 
make sad havoc of the sacred and mystical drapery which had 
been thrown around this image. One of these unlucky ‘re- 
vealers of secrets’ at length made known to the world that the poor 
young Countess had done ill to leave her crutches at Treves, for 
since her return to her former residence she had been unable to 
move save when supported oy a servant on each side, and that 
the doctors had admonished her to get new crutches made im- 
mediately, as the only means of saving her from entirely losing 
the use of her limbs.* By and by, also, the melancholy conse- 
quences of tempting so many people to leave their homes, 
neglect their occupations, and spend their savings became ex- 
tensively apparent. Hundreds were in a state of starvation; 
mendicancy became the resource of some, plunder and _prosti- 
tution the resource of others; children were deserted by their 
parents, and left to the charity of strangers; and, as winter ap- 
proached, it found the peasantry, throughout wide districts, in 
a state of the most frightful ee to encounter its 
rigours. The combined influence of these circumstances acting 
upon the minds of a people already to a great extent prepared, by 
causes, to which we shall presently advert, to rise in rebellion 
against the pretensions of Rome, was such as to make it manifest 


* Elberfelder Zeitung, 19 Sept. 1844. Cited in the Heil. Rock Album, p. 49. 
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that there needed but some guiding influence to call forth a 
vehement manifestation of indignation and disgust at the de- 
ceptive and heartless artifice which the clergy of Treves had 
attempted to put upon the public. The avalanche had already 
accumulated its ponderous mass, and it needed but the echo of 
a single voice to detach it from its place, and send it thundering 
and crashing into the plain. 

It was not long ee that voice was heard. It came not 
from any of the learned universities, nor from any of the great 
cities of Germany, but from a little village, inhabited chiefly by 
miners and iron-smelters, and situated at the opposite extremity 
of the country from that which had been the scene of the devotions 
of the holy coat. The shape in which it was uttered was that of a 
letter addressed to the Bishop of Treves; the writer of which 
indignantly denounced the imposture which the bishop had 
sought to practise upon the community, pointed out in glowing 
terms the manifold evils which had resulted, and were likely 
there to result from the recent exhibition, and sounded a loud 
note of execration against the corruption, avarice, and hypocrisy, 
of which such things were the result.* As the writer of this 
letter has now become one of the noticeable men of the nineteenth 
century, it may be worth while here to give a brief sketch of his 

revious a the more especially as it stands closely in 
eeping with his conduct on the occasion when he first came 
before the notice of the world at large. 

Johannes Rongé, the writer of the now famous letter to Bishop 
Arnoldi, was born on the 16th of October, 1813, at Bisho 
walden, a hamlet in the district of the Neisse, in Silesia. e 
was the third of a family of eleven; of whom all but himself 
were girls. His father was a small farmer; and from his ninth 
to his twelfth year, the future reformer was occupied in herdin 
his father’s cattle. He received his first instructions at the schoo 
of his native village, where he made such progress that his father 
was induced, in compliance with the urgent advice of his teacher, 
to send him to the Gymnasium at Neisse. This seminary he 
entered in 1827. Whilst here, his mind showed a decided bias 
to German literature and history ; and in this he was encouraged 
and guided by the celebrated historian, Rotteck, who was his 
teacher. His next step was to the university of Breslau, which 
he entered in 1836, as a student of theology. Here he spent 
the greater part of three years, in the course of which he also 
went through that military training, which the law in Germany 


* We deem it unnecessary to quote the letter of Rongé to Bishop Arnoldi, as it 
has been so often printed in English that all our readers must have already pe- 
rused it. It appeared first, we believe, in the Continental Echo, for January, 1845. 
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renders imperative upon young men of all classes of the com- 
munity. In 1839, he entered the seminary for priests at Breslau. 
In this place his mind appears to have received its first strong 
disgust at the system of the Romish church. ‘ Here,’ he says, ‘ the 
‘ youth, who has devoted himself to the office of a teacher of 
‘ the people, has to receive the deep and painful brand of bond- 
‘ age; here he is doomed to sacred idleness; here his spirit, by 
‘ means of terror and holy prescriptions, has to be fettered, and 
* forced into blind obedience ; here his heart has to be inoculated 
‘ with hypocrisy and cold selfishness; and here the man must 
* be humbled into the slave, or into a mere will-less instrument.’ 
A little further on, in the same document, he adds: ‘I shudder 
‘in every limb, when I recollect all the ignominy that was put 
‘ upon us, and the unworthy treatment to which we were sub- 
‘ jected ; and I would that my pen were a flaming torch, that I 
‘ might bring to light every depth of that abyss, where, amid 
‘holy songs, hearts were suffocated, and spirits forced to suc- 
cumb.”* hatever ~~ have been the feelings, however, of 
disgust and secret indignation with which he submitted to 
the severe discipline of the seminary, it does not appear, 
that these in any way interfered with the faithful discharge, 
on his part, of the duties prescribed; for, on leaving the in- 
stitution, he received the testimony of the superiors, that 
‘they hardly ever had under their charge a young man, 
‘ who, with so ~~ and holy an earnestness, sought to investi- 
‘ gate the truths of the catholic faith.’t On leaving the semi- 
nary, Rongé went to officiate as chaplain at Grottkau, a vill 

about thirty-five miles from Breslau, where he also engaged in 
the duties of schoolmaster. Here he appears to have obtained 
a strong hold upon the affections of the people, both old and 
young, though he had the misfortune to offend the rector, who 
spared no pains to injure him in public estimation. His own 
mind, appears, however, to have been in a miserable state of 
doubt and dissatisfaction. Convinced that it was his duty to 
denounce the errors and superstitions under which he saw the 
people labouring, he felt himself continually cramped and fet- 
tered in this work, by the very duties of his office, as well as by 
the position in which he was placed in relation to his superiors, 
and his brother clergymen. His situation at length became all 
but intolerable to him. He felt he ‘was sowing and planting, 
what, sooner or later, in all probability, the poison-blast of 
superstition would destroy.’ He saw also that the movements 
of the pope were tending to a still more tyrannical despotism 

* Rongé’s Rechtfertigung. Leipzig, 1845. 
t Herold, (Frankfurter Journal,) No. 1X., Nov. 30, 1844. 
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over the minds of the people; and when he surveyed the con- 
dition of his brethren in office, he saw that either he must make 
up his mind to become as torpid and formal as they, or that he 
must come to some open rupture with the rulers of his church. 
He determined to risk the latter course. ‘I felt it,’ he says, ‘ to 
‘be my duty to declare openly against the abuses and spirit- 
‘ killing doctrines of the Romish hierarchy, and rather to endure 
* a bodily than a spiritual martyrdom.’ 
An occasion soon presented itself for him to act. The see of 
Breslau fell vacant, and having been declined by Count Von 
Sedlnitzky, to whom it had been offered, the Domherr Ritter 
assumed the powers of Administrator of the bishopric. Full of 
ultra-montane zeal and personal bigotry, this priest rendered his 
administration so intolerable, that not only was he checked b 
an order from the government, but a feeling was produced which 
led, contrary to all previous expectation, to the election of Dr. 
Knauer, a mild and moderate man, to the vacant see. To Ritter, 
however, and his party, this election was so obnoxious, that they 
used their influence with the pope to prevent its being con- 
firmed, and so far succeeded that the confirmation was, from time 
to time, delayed. Much discontent among the people of Breslau was 
the consequence ; especially as Ritter continued in the meantime 
to administer the affairs and revenues of the see. At this crisis, 
Rongé seized his pen, and in an anonymous letter, which was 
inserted in the Sichsischen Vaterlandsblittern, gave vent to the 
emotions which had long been gathering in his bosom. In this 
letter he avows sentiments which are exactly of the same class 
with those contained in his famous letter to Bishop Arnoldi, 
and which are clothed in similar language, and breathe a kindred 
spirit. ‘To assert,’ he exclaims, ‘that the Pope hesitates, be- 
‘cause he regards Knauer as unfit for the office, is absurd. 
* How could the pope know this (for the day is past for believing 
‘ in his possessing the attributes of deity) except through secret 
* accusers, since the chapter of Breslau have by their choice de- 
‘ clared him fit; and one is not surely to suppose that a college 
‘ of reverend men would choose an unfit bishop for a pretence— 
‘to say nothing of the Holy Ghost, whose agency in the matter, 
‘this would be tantamount to denying. But why should the 
‘ pope pay more regard to a set of wretched backbiters, than to a 
‘ whole college of reverend and sworn men? How can he place 
‘ these men in such an ambiguous light before the world, and in 
‘this way circumscribe their influence in the diocese? And 
‘ought not the chapter to vindicate their own and Knauer’s 
* honour, as well as the rights of the diocese? This, however, 
‘ they have not yet done. {s this from Christian humility? Every 
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* body sees it must be from some other source! The people have 
‘ learned from their catechism that ‘the body of the faithful, and 
‘ not the pope, is the church.’ In these days men have absurd 
‘ notions, especially about state and church, freedom and right. In 
‘ such a matter, every one may have liberty and right, and may say, 
‘ Let it stand by the Bible !’ He then goes on to ridicule the idea 
that whilst the chapter has a right to elect, the pope has a right 
to nullify that right by withholding his approbation; he de- 
nounces the growth of Italian influence in Germany; he depre- 
cates private intriguing in sacred matters, and asks, ‘ Shall the 
time return when men had to send horses laden with gold to 
Rome in order to purchase bishoprics? He concludes by de- 
nouncing ultramontanism as the unfailing cause of revolution 
and bloodshed. The effect of this vigorous letter in the diocese 
of Breslau was very great, and no longer delay occurred in the 
confirmation of the bishop. In the meanwhile, however, the 
adventurous author had to suffer for his work. Ritter, before 
abdicating his power, demanded of Rongé, in writing, to declare 
on his honour, as a priest, whether he was not the author of the 
obnoxious article; and on Rongé’s declining to answer this 
question, he was suspended from his office, and sentenced to 
strict penance in his old place of suffering, the priest-seminary 
at Breslau. The charges laid against him in the decree of sus- 
pension are, that he wore an irregular dress, (his coat was too 
short,) had too long hair, and had unworthily discharged the 
functions of his office. Such were the pretended charges under 
which the bigoted tyrant who was exercising his happily brief 
authority at Breslau, sought to avenge himself upon the indi- 
vidual who had been chiefly instrumental in bringing that au- 
thority to a close. Against the sentence pronounced by Ritter, 
Rongé appealed to the clerical powers at Breslau; but though 
his vindication was backed by a spontaneous declaration in his 
favour by the magistrates of Grottkau, and other persons of re- 
spectability, his appeal was in vain. Already too well acquainted 
with what was in store for him, should he consent to undergo the 
pees of the seminary, he took refuge with his friend Count 

on Riechenbach, at Altorf, near Neisse, where he remained 
until the confirmation of Knauer in the bishopric gave him an 
opportunity of attempting a change of the unjust sentence under 
which he lay. Bishop Knauer acted on this occasion unworthily, 
not to say ungratefully; for though at first he received Rongé 
favourably, and gave him reason to believe that he would use his 
influence on his behalf, he afterwards deserted him, pleading, that 
as he had but just entered upon his episcopal duties, he could not 
hold himself competent to judge in the case :—as if he had been 
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a perfect stranger to the whole affair, instead of being the ve 

y in connexion with whom it had originated! Disappointed, 

isgusted, and sick at heart, Rongé retired to the remote vill 

of Laurahiitte, in Upper Silesia, where he betook himself to the 
work of teaching the children of the peasantry, and where he 
determined patiently to abide the time when he might effectually 
enter upon that career of opposition to the tyranny of Rome 
‘to which he felt himself destined.* 

It was from this village that his letter to Bishop Arnoldi was 
written. Though bearing the date October lst, it was not pub- 
lished till the 16th of that month, when it appeared in the same 
“journal in which Rongé’s former assault upon ultramontanism 
m the German church had been uttered. It was immediately 
copied into all the protestant, and many of the catholic journals 
of Germany, and the sensation produced by it throughout the 
rb especially in the Rhine provinces, was prodigious. It 
= ily became the one engrossing topic of conversation and 

ussion, and, as is usual in Germany, many were the treatises 
of which, in an incredibly short space of time, it became the 
occasion.f Meanwhile, Rongé, feeling that at length his bark 
had left the shore to which it had so long been chained, and that 
he was now fairly committed to the adventure on which his 

heart had been so ine set, was spreading his sails to the favourin 

breeze, and taking quick advantage of the stir he had excit 
On the 4th of November, he quitted Laurahiitte, but not before 
he had prepared a brief but spirit-stirring appeal to the clergy 
of the catholic church, which, however, did not appear till the 
beginning of the following year. An attempt was made by the 
clergy of Breslau to intimidate him by a summons to appear 
before their tribunal; but with this he refused to comply, and 
was immediately excommunicated. A few days after, he 
sent an article to the Siichsischen Vaterlandsblittern, entitled, 
«A word to the Romanists of Germany, and to them only ;’ and 


* Ronge’s Rechtfertigung; and, Ronge und Czerski, &c., p. 16. On the 16th 
of October, 1843, Ronge composed a poem in which he gives utterance to his 
feelings of impatience at the state of inactivity to which he felt himself reduced. 
In the course of this he repeatedly gives utterance to the sentiment that an hour 
was in store for him when he should do something for the good of the world. 
“My glowing soul,’ he exclaims, ‘ pursues its ideal; never, never do I rest; on- 
ward I press with fiery haste lest I should miss the fated hour.’ And again, ‘ From 
my course I will not swerve. That which now expands my bosom, that of which 
my heart ever speaks to me, that will I and shall I yet attain.’ 

¢ Of these the most interesting are, on the Catholic side, the Letters of Mauritius 
Moritz to Rongé, the Consolatory Epistle of the Chapter of Breslau to Bishop Arnoldi, 
and a tract entitled, ‘Der Aufraf des Hernn Johannes Ronge und wiirdigung 
desselben,’ Coblentz, 1844, and the Letters of Robert Blum, and Dr. Regenbrecht, 
Professor of Common Law in the University at Breslau, on that of Rongé. Several 
of them are reprinted in the Heil. Rock Album. 
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close upon this followed, in quick succession, his Letter to his 
Fellow-believers and Fellow-citizens, and a series of addresses to 
the catholic clergy. All these productions are strongly marked 
by the same leading features; they are full of earnestness, point, 
and plain-spokenness; and one sees in all of them the tokens of a 
firm, impetuous, and not over-polished intellect—tokens which 
seldom fail to mark the man who is destined to accomplish any 
— of moment in the way of reforming abuses. 

e must now leave Rongé for a little, to notice another 
movement, which, unknown to him, and originated by circum- 
stances not immediately connected with those which gave birth 
to his, was proceeding simultaneously with the latter, and was 
destined, very soon, to coalesce with it. We refer to the se- 
cession from the Romish church of Johannes Czerski, and his 
followers. This individual was born at Werlubien, a village near 
Neuenburg. Though the son of poor parents, he received an 
excellent education, first at the school of his native village, after- 
wards at the burgh school at Bromberg, then at the gymnasium 
at Conitz, and, finally, at the gymnasium at Posen. He then 
entered the pen He seminary in the last-named city, where he 
remained for some years, and where his experience seems to 
have been much the same as that of Rongé, whilst an inmate of 
the seminary at Breslau. His mind, however, appears from thé 
first to have taken a more decidedly pious turn than that of Rongé; 
he felt less of irritation at the restraints under which he was laid, 
and occupied himself more with attempts to discover for himself 
a solid foundation of faith and hope. ‘I left the seminary,’ says 
he, ‘ with doubts on many points of doctrine; still I was a Roman 
* catholic, and esteemed a Roman-catholic priest as a superior 
‘ being, as one lifted above the infirmities and sins of ordina 
‘men.’ On leaving the seminary, Czerski acted for a wanealh 
a-half as vicar, in the cathedral at Posen. Whilst there, his 
researches into religious truth and duty were quietly and assidu- 
ously prosecuted, until his doubts became settled convictions 
that in many articles of faith the Romish church had departed 
from the gospel. His lofty notions, also, of the purity and piety 
of the priesthood were here destined to receive several rude 
shocks from the flagitious conduct of many of his fellow-clergy- 
men. ‘ Draw aside,’ he exclaims, ‘ for a little, with a bold hand, 
‘ the veil which hangs before the cells of the monks, look keenly 
‘and impartially into the secret chamber of the hypocritical se- 
‘cular priest, and there you will see Venus enshrined as the 
‘ principal deity, desecrating the very confessional, which indeed 
* is often the snare in which the purest and most innocent hearts 
‘are caught.’ At this time, he states, that he had arrived at 
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conviction upon three points, in regard to which his mind had 
been much agitated: viz., 1st, that the pope has no divine right 
to act as lord of the church, but that, on the contrary, for any 
priest to assume the supremacy is entirely contrary to the doc- 
trine of Christ; 2ndly, that the doctrine of the aoe is in 
many respects inconsistent with the doctrine of Christ ; 3rdly, that 
the kobe of the priesthood is not pervaded by. the spirit of Christ, 
but enslaved by a narrow corporation-spirit, which causes its 
members to forget that all Christians are brethren, and all alike 
partakers in the kingdom of God. 
With these convictions—in which one can easily descry the 
germ of all that is essential to Christian catholicism as distin- 
ished from the catholicism of a hierarchy—Czerski removed 
in March, 1844, to Schneidemiihl, a small town in the district of 
Posen, to officiate as colleague to the catholic provost, Busse. 
Here he unexpectedly discovered the grateful fet that views 
very similar to his own had made considerable progress among 
the members of his flock ; and to them it was no less 
cheering to find that their new pastor was one to whom they 
could look, not ‘as a mere vassal of the hierarchy, but as a 
‘minister of the gospel—as one whose aim it would be, not to 
* subjugate them to the Bishop of Rome, but to lead them to Jesus 
‘ Christ, as the only Lord and Saviour.’ What was thus so agree- 
able tothe pastor and the flock at Schneidemiihl, however, was con- 
templated with other eyes by the clergy of the district, and they 
eagerly sought occasion for SS against their free-thinking 
and evangelical brother. Unluckily, he gave them too good a 
handle, by uniting himself to a female whom he openly avowed 
to be his wife; unluckily, we say, because though we think 
Czerski guilty of nothing immoral in the course he pursued, 
though, on the contrary, we think the purity of his motives and 
feelings has been strikingly displayed by his whole conduct in 
this affair, and though by all the laws of God and man we hold 
that he was really and me roe Ig | married, yet as he had taken 
the vow of celibacy, we think he was bound, before setting it 
aside, to relieve himself from it by resigning the office in con- 
nexion with which that vow had been taken. Situated as he 
was, holding the office of a priest, and with all the obligations of 
the priesthood upon him, it was, to say the least, very unwise in 
him to incur such a scandal, as marriage, however solemnly con- 
summated, was sure to entail upon him; nor can we regard it 
as otherwise than unfortunate that he should have entered upon 
his career as a reformer by an act which, at the time, and under 
the circumstances in which it occurred, it required some nice 
casuistry, and the appearance of something very like sophistry, 
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to justify. On the minds of his parishioners, however, no in- 
fluence unfavourable to his reputation appears to have been pro- 
duced by this step on the part of their pastor, probably because 
he had throughout acted openly in the matter, and avowed that 
he was doing, in an honest and honourable manner, what every 
catholic priest was known to do covertly and criminally.* The 
offence he had committed was such, however, that the consistory 
could not have overlooked it, even had they been willing; and 
anxious as they were to find some occasion against him, they 
were only too ready to take advantage of his indiscretion. He 
was, accordingly, suspended from his office; and though a peti- 
tion, bearing 500 signatures, was presented from the inhabitants 
of Schneidemiihl praying for his restoration, his judges adhered in- 
flexibly to this decision. The consequence was, the secession of 
a great majority of the parishioners from the Romish church, and 
their formation into a new society with Czerski at their head. 
The name which they assumed was that of ‘ Christian catholics.’ 
This took place about the middle of October, 1844; and on the 
27th of that month, they lodged their petition with the authorities 
at Bromberg, praying to be her a constitution, and to be pro- 
tected as one of the recognised churches of the kingdom. To 
Czerski, and his flock at Schneidemiihl, thus belongs the 
honour of having been the first among the recent seceders to 
take the bold step of formally dissolving connexion with Rome, 
and establishing themselves on the footing ofa free and indepen- 
dent church. 

Whilst Czerski was thus erecting the banner of Christian 
freedom in the north, Rongé, as we have already seen, was 
ardently following up his first advantage in the more central parts 
of Germany, and upon the banks of the Rhine. His call to his 
fellow-clergy was Sbvwed by the secession of not a few of them 
from the communion of the Romish church, including some 
whose reputation for learning, ability, and moral worth, is such 
as to reflect honour upon any cause with which they may be 
identified. By men of all parties who re, ow claim to impar- 
tiality of judgment, the names of Theiner, Regenbrecht, Kerbler, 


* *T could ‘not and would not,’ says he, ‘ play the hypocrite. I have openly 
avowed my sentiments on this subject, and again I repeat the opinion openly that 
it would be more religious and ble to God’s law, were the papal decree con- 
cerning celibacy neglected, were the wicked practice of living with maid-servants— 
that undying tragedy of the clergy—relinquished and exchanged for a Christian 
matrimonial engagement, even though this should, from the church withholding her 
blessing, be nothing more than a matrimonium clandestinum. It would be well were 
the celibate entirely abolished by marriage, for it exists only in theory ; in practice, 
so far as my experience has gone, it exists not.’ 
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Schreiber, Wigard, and others we could mention, must be re- 
ferred to only with respect. 

Of these men, undoubtedly the most valuable, as respects the 
interests of the new movement, is Theiner. We do not over- 
look the important services, in the pulpit, of Kerbler, nor the 
value of what Regenbrecht has contributed through the press ; 
but we hesitate not to affirm that by much the most important 
accession to the ranks of the seceders is the distinguished indi- 
vidual we have named. His intimate acquaintance with theo- 
logical controversy, his profound and varied learning, his well- 
known familiarity with all the — and tactics of Bene, and, 
above all, his unquestionable devoutness and piety, point him 
out as one on whose help the party he has joined may confi- 
dently and gratefully rely. Already he has rendered them ser- 
vices of no small value; among which, the composition of a 
liturgy must be ranked among the chief. ‘ 

Having taken this survey of the progress which, in an almost 
incredibly brief space of time, the movement, headed by Rongé 
and Czerski, has made, it may be proper to pause for the pur- 
pose of asking, to what are we to ascribe such extraordin 
results? The question is deeply interesting, and we sha 
endeavour briefly to answer it. 

_ It is obvious that little importance can be attached to the per- 
sonal agency of these individuals in this matter. No doubt, the 
circumstance of Romanist priests coming forward to denounce 
Romanism, boldly avowing that it is a system of deception and 
+ a appealing to their own experience, and challengin 
at of the priesthood generally in support of their assertions, an 
courageously unfurling the standard of revolt and secession from 
the church at whose altars they had ministered, was calculated 
of itself powerfully to influence the minds of the public, and in- 
duce them to listen attentively to whatever these seceders had to 
allege. After the largest allowance, however, that can with an 
fairness be demanded, has been made for the operation of suc 
a cause, there will still remain a necessity for looking further for 
something that shall sufficiently account for the effect produced. 
At the utmost, such circumstances can but arouse attention and 
stimulate inquiry, and unless there be something calculated to 
engage the attention when aroused, to seize hold on the judg- 
ment and to impel to action, no great movement, such as that 
which has actually occurred in Germany, can possibly be the 
result. Nor is it to the letters of Rongé or of Czerski that we 
can look for the chief source of this great movement. Vigorous, 
perspicuous, bold, and startling as these productions, especially 
those of Rongé, are, there is after all nothing in them but what 
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has been uttered a thousand times before, and in many cases 
with far greater cogency of argument, as well as. force of 
eloquence. It is evident that influences must have been at work 
in the minds of the people of Germany, both powerful and wide- 
spreading, by which a state of feeling unfavourable to the pre- 
tensions of Rome had been superinduced, and that the part of 
Rongé and his coadjutors in this matter has really been little 
more than that of the man who applies the match to a mass of 
combustibles already collected to his hand. 

What these influences are, we do not pretend to be able to 
state with unerring accuracy ; but some there are so obvious to 
all who know anything of the religious affairs of Germany during 
the last twenty years, that we feel ourselves in no danger of being 
charged with error in adducing them. 

1. The first influence which we conceive to have been at work 
in the way mentioned+the first, perhaps, in order of time, un- 
———— the first in point of importance—is the extensive 

issemination through Germany of copies of the Holy Scriptures. 
During the time above specified, the Bible Society has been 
uring its sacred treasures into all _— of catholic Germany, 
ut especially into Silesia and the Rhine provinces; using for 
this purpose, not only the version of Luther, but the version of 
the New Testament by Leander van Ess, and that by Gossner, 
as being more likely to attract the favourable perusal of the 
Romanists. These have been received and read by great 
masses of the population, including many of the priests; so that 
we may venture to affirm, that very few families in the middle 
classes, especially in the districts named, are destitute of the 
instruction and enlightenment which the word of God imparts, 
even where its blessed truths are not received to the actual salva- 
tion of the soul. We must add to this, also, the important fact 
that of late years biblical studies have been pursued with much 
freedom pod success among the catholic clergy. It is worthy of 
notice, that some of the very best books on biblical herme- 
neutics, archeology, and introduction, which have appeared in 
the course of the present century in Germany are from the _ 
of catholics; we need instance only the names of Jahn, Hug, 
Arigler, and Scholz. Commentaries on the Scriptures, also, 
composed by catholic divines, and exhibiting not only much 
exegetical ability on the part of their authors, but a most 
landable integrity of interpretation, have been multiplied and 


extensively circulated; the names of Brentano, Dereser, Scholz, 
Theiner, and Kistemaker, will at once occur to the biblical 
scholar in support of our assertion, Now the natural result of 
all this every one will at once perceive. The authority of 
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Rome and reverence for the Bible cannot co-exist. As the one 
is strengthened, the other is proportionably diminished. It was 
by the gradual removal of the Scriptures from the people that 
Rome mounted to her pernicious ascendancy ; it is by the resto- 
ration of the Scriptures to the people that her ascendancy is to 
be undermined and overthrown. Of this she has an instinctive 
feeling strengthened by repeated experience, and manifesti 
itself in uneasy mutterings where she dare not utter her voice, an 
in severer tokens of her indignation where she has power to put 
forth her hand. Since the days of Wicliffe, she has a long 
catalogue of sorrows to recount, inflicted upon her by the resist- 
less might of the written word; and unless we greatly mistake, 
she may add the recent secession under Rongé to the number, 
and take it as the first in a new series of rapidly succeeding 
disasters which, through the blessing of Providence, shall confer 
upon the nineteenth century the impefishable distinction of 
witnessing the final downfal of the Man of Sin. 

2. A second influence which we would instance as having 
been, to a considerable extent, at work in preparing the minds 
of the catholic population of Germany for k recent movement, 
is the diffusion among them of evangelical sentiments, through 
the exertions of individuals belonging to the priesthood. Strange 
as it may sound in the ears of some protestants, it is, neverthe- 
less, a fact sustained by the most indubitable evidence, that among 
the Romish clergy in Germany there have been not a few who 
have laboured with apostolic zeal to disseminate the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, in its essential purity and simplicity, among their 
flocks. We would direct any who are sceptical on this point to 
the ‘ Memoirs of Martin Boos,’ edited by Gossner—himself an 
illustration of the same fact, and of which a translation has ap- 

ared in this country under the patronage of the Rev. Charles 
Bridges.” This work, to use the words of the English editor, 
‘ brings before us one of the most interesting records of modern 
* church history—the existence of a body of Christians in the 
* bosom of the Roman church, fully confessing in their faith and 
‘ practice, the grand fundamental principles of the Reformation.” 

o what extent this infusion of evangelism may exist in the 
church of Rome, we cannot pretend to say; but we are induced 
to believe, that in some parts of Flanders, and in several districts 
of Germany, it has spread to a degree which some protestants 
i almost regard as incredible. As to the spirit, the principles, 
and the labours of the clergy belonging to this party, if we may 

* The Life and Persecutions of Martin Boos, an evangelical preacher of the 


Romish Church, chiefly written by himself, &c. London: Seeley and Burnside. 
183 . 
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take Boos as a fair specimen of the class, we must estimate them 
very highly. The zeal, the perseverance, the holiness, and the 
manifold toils of that good man, first in Austria, and afterwards 
on the banks of the Rhine, where for many years he went on 
with his preaching of the gospel, in spite of every obstacle cast 
in his way by the ignorance of the people, on the one hand, and 
the opposition of his ecclesiastical superiors, on the other, entitle 
his memory to the highest place of respect in the esteem of all 
who love the gospel and desire the salvation of souls. In rela- 
tion to our present subject, it is worthy of remark, that the in- 
habitants of the district in which his last days were spent, and 
where he laboured amid many discouragements, were among the 
first to join the standard of Rongé, and have contributed some 
of the most influential of the congregations which now compose 
the German catholic church. Who can doubt but that this is 
traceable, in no small measure, to the pious labours of Boos while 
resident among them? And as he was but one of a strong host 
of men of like zeal and diligence scattered over Germany, can 
there be any hesitation in admitting, that it is from the seed 
which they have, during a long winter and an unpropitious spring, 
been steadfastly casting into the soil, that no small portion, at 
least, of the harvest which has so suddenly ripened, has arisen ? 
3. A third influence by which the minds of the people of 
Germany have been prepared for taking such a course as they 
have recently in such multitudes pursued, we must, for want of 
a better term, describe by the hackneyed phrase, ‘the spirit of 
the age.’ To do this part of our subject justice would require a 
separate article; but waving any attempt of this sort, suffice it 
that we simply indicate to the reader what we mean by the ex- 
_— we have used, and the way in which this influence 
as worked towards the specified result. There is no person at 
all acquainted with history who needs to be informed that each 
successive generation is marked, even within the limits of the 
same nation, by certain peculiarities of taste, opinion, or ten- 
dency, which stamp upon it a character peculiar to itself. At 
one time a nation appears wholly absorbed in military enthu- 
siasm ; all its energies are engaged, all its hopes are centred in 
the business of war, and its literature, if it has any, is steeped in 
the warlike spirit. In the succeeding age this same nation may 
become, perhaps, immersed in interests of a political or economical 
cast; great questions of jurisprudence or of commercial ethics 
will engage the thoughts, the deliberations, and the pens of the 
leading men of the day; and the entire spirit of the people will 
be shaped and moulded by this, the prevailing bias of their times. 
A race of pleasure-seekers, or of plodding traffickers, or of phi- 
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losophical speculatists, or of religious polemics, may succeed ; 

and still in each case the careful on-looker will observe a pecu- 

liar tendency diffusing itself through the mass of the people, 

giving to them a distinctive character, and manifesting the spirit 

of their age. Now, what is it that of late years has most marked 

in this way the German people? We answer in one word, with 

Menzel, ‘ Sinnigheit, speculativeness. They have been musing, 

meditating, inquiring, analysing, changing, and modifying, until 

they have left nothing human, nothing divine, untouched. A 

restless tendency to investigation and to reasoning has been 
stamped upon the age, from which hardly any of the educated 
classes, at least, have escaped. The result has been, with multi- 

tudes an approach to universal scepticism ; with some a resort to 
cloud-built fastnesses, where they have thought to intrench them- 
selves inst the assault of the destroyer; with a few a 
firmer hold of great truths and a clearer pathway to certainty and 
hope; and with very many a longing for some better ‘ future’— 
vague, dreamy, and dark. In the last class must, we fear, be put 
the greater part of the most ardent of the young spirits of Ger- 
many. For them the past has nothing but painful lessons and 
profitable warnings; it is the future, the ‘lebendiges werden,’ 
the -‘ werdende das ewig werkt und lebt,’ (to use Goethe’s de- 
scription of it,) which engages their regards and stimulates their 
hopes. What strange, what fantastic, or what beautiful pictures, 
each after his own fashion paints upon that thick curtain which 
hangs between him and his longed-for future, it is no part of our 
present business to delineate; it is enough for us, if we have 
conveyed to our readers an impression of the actual tendency of 
the mind of Germany at the present time. If the description we 
have given be correct, every person will at once see how com- 
pletely the prevailing spirit of the age in that country is unfa- 
vourable to the claims and restrictions of the church of Rome. 
Whether it end in scepticism, in evangelical conviction, in 
cloudy speculation, or in ardent craving for good yet to be re- 
vealed, this spirit of investigation and self-directiveness with which 
the people of Germany have become imbued, must of necessity 
loosen the ties by which any portion of them has continued 
to be held to a church, all whose associations and affinities are 
with the past, whose cherished wish it is to roll back the tide of 
European civilization, and which demands from its votaries im- 
plicit acquiescence in its traditional dogmata. By the young- 
Germany party the spirit of catholicism is regarded as the malign 
demon whom it chiefly concerns them to exorcise. ‘The cru- 
sades of the middle ages,’ exclaims a French adherent of their 
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party, ‘have passed away; those who retrace that path arrive 
only at death.”* 

4. The attachment of the people of Germany to the Romish 
see has of late been much shaken by certain courses which the 
clergy have thought fit to pursue in reference to some questions 
of general public interest. Into the merits of these questions we 
shall not of course enter here ; it will be enough simply to de- 
scribe them. The first we mention is, the agitating one of mized 
marriages. In provinces where the population is partly catholic 
and partly protestant, it cannot fail to appen that sometimes a 
protestant youth will be caught by. the charms of a catholic 
maiden, and in spite of the difference in their religious sentiments, 
become desirous to make her his wife. Now the law in Prussia 
bearing upon such cases was, that the children of such marriage 
should be educated in the religion of the father, unless both parties 
should cordially agree that it should be otherwise. Whether such a 
be a good or a bad one we do not stop to inquire; but by the 
catholic clergy it came very soon to be regarded with much dis- 
like; for though it operated both ways, yet somehow, as catholic 
women want more frequently espoused to protestants, than 
protestant women to catholics, they found that gradually the 
protestant part of the 8 rien was unduly increasing in their 
parishes. Accordingly they resolved to counteract this law by 
exacting from both parties a promise to bring up their children 
as catholics, and when this was declined they refused to bless the 
marriage. ‘To remedy this abuse of their power, the Prussian 
cabinet enacted, in 1825, that such ante-nuptial engagements 
should be invalid, and that the children of all mixed marriages 
should be educated in the religion of their father. The conse- 

uence of this was the collision, in 1837, between the king of 

russia and the pope; of which, however, the more immediate 
cause was the counsel given by the latter to the clergy in Prussia 
seven years before, as to the course they were to pursue in order 
to counteract the effect of this law. This counsel we shall give 
in a literal version of his holiness’s own words, as it has a close 
bearing upon our present subject:—‘ As often as any catholic 
‘ female desires to marry a man who is not a catholic, she must 
* be diligently taught by the bishop, or her parish priest, what is 
‘ the doctrine of the canons concerning such marriages ; she must 
‘ be seriously admonished of the grievous crime of which she will 
* stand guilty before God, should she presume to violate these ; 
‘ and especially will it be proper to exhort her to keep firmly in 


* Quinet, L’Ultramontanisme, ou l’Eglise Romaine et la Société Moderne, p. 95. 
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‘remembrance that dogma of our religion, that out of the true 
© catholic faith there is no salvation; moreover, let her know 
‘ that she will act most cruelly towards the children whom she 
* expects from God, if she shall contract a marriage in which, as 
‘ she should know, their education will be entirely at the will of a 
* husband who is not a catholic. These wholesome admonitions 
‘ it will be well to reiterate as prudence shall suggest, especially as 
* the day draws nigh for the celebration of the marriage, and 
‘ whilst inquiries are instituted by the wonted proclamations 
‘ whether any other canonical impediments obstruct the union. 
‘ Should, in any case, these paternal efforts of the sacred pastors 
* come to nought, it will be proper to abstain from attacking the 
* woman by any censures addressed specially to her, lest some 
‘tumult be excited, and sorer evils befal the catholic interest; 
‘ but on the other hand, the catholic pastor must abstain not only 
‘from accrediting by any sacred rite the nuptials which may 
‘ follow, but also from every act by which he might seem to ap- 
* prove of them.’* Such was the pope’s advice to his clergy in regard 
to this agitating matter. There are few, we suspect, who will 
candidly view it as sound and wise advice. We can conceive of 
nothing more likely to excite, if not ‘tumults,’ yet what would be 
greatly more prejudicial to the catholic interest, feelings of irri- 
tation, disgust, and smothered vengeance, than such a pestering 
and inquisitorial mode of proceeding. Pope Pius knew little of the 
fair sex, and especially of that portion of it which belongs to and 
adorns the Teutonic tribes, if he imagined that any one of them 
having plighted her troth and pledged her heart in honourable 
love, would be driven from falfilling her engagements to the ob- 
ject of her affections by any such comminations as those which 
he instructs his clergy to employ. At the same time no maiden 
likes to be told that a cloud of guilt hangs over her head when 
she takes upon her the virtuous and chaste bonds of wedlock ; 
and no man likes to see a shade of grief or doubt upon the brow 
of his bride on the day of their espousals. And when the one 
drop of gall that see with their otherwise pure cup of joy 
has fallen from the hand of a meddling and bigoted priest, who 
can wonder that from that time forward a feeling should rankle 
in the bosoms of both parties which only requires fitting occasion 
to break out into open rebellion against the system by which 
such meddling and such bigotry are encouraged ? 


* Letter of Pius VIII. to the Archbishop of Cologne, and the Bishops of Treves, ° 
Paderborn, and Munster, dated 25 March, 1838. We have quoted it from a work 
entitled, ‘ Exposé des Faits appuyés sur les documents et relatifs 4 tout ce qui a 
—— et suivi l’enlévement de Monseigneur de Droste, Archevéque de Cologne. 
uvain, 1838.’ 
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Upon the irritated state of things produced by the question of 
mixed marriages supervened the angry suspicions and strifes 
excited by a systematic attempt, on the ya of the Romish 
clergy, to restore the confessional to its former authority and 
power in Germany. It was not likely that such an attempt could 
succeed, even with the most persevering, systematic, and crafty 
endeavours on the part of the clergy. A practice which even the 

y and undomestic Parisian finds to be intolerable, it was not 
probable that the earnest and home-loving people of German 
would endure. The clergy, however, resolved on the attempt ; and 
means were universally resorted to in order to bring the people to 
confession, as a regular part of the prescribed service of the church. 
The result was, as alge have been foreseen. These attempts 
succeeded with the feeble, the ignorant, the designing, and the 
superstitious; but with all the rest of the community they left 
only a sense of dread, a suspicion of insecurity in regard to their 
dearest rights, and a feeling of growing alienation from eccle- 
siastical authority. 

Then, amid all this, raged the conflict between the Populists 
and the Curialists, the Hermesians and the Jesuits, the Germanists 
and the Ultra-montanists. The principles of these parties respec- 
tively, and their conflicts with each other, we have not space 
here to describe.* It may suffice, however, to say, that, taking 
a general survey of them, we find, upon the one side, the advo- 
cates of popular rights, a free theology, and a German national 
church; on the other, the emissaries of Rome, the adherents of 
traditional dogmatism, and the zealots for uniformity, centraliza- 
tion, and the papacy: Between these parties the conflict has 
raged very sharply, ever since the close of the war in 1814. 
Books, pamphlets, and poems innumerable, have been poured 
forth on all sides; universities have drawn sword against univer- 
sities; venerable bishops have crossed their crosiers and frowned 
defiance against each other from beneath their mitres; the pope 
has uttered his bulls, and by his attempts to appease the com- 
batants, has only ‘ worse embroiled the fray ;’ while an astonished 
community has looked on with awakened interest, and begun 
to reflect, that amidst such discord on the part of the shepherds, 
it behoves the sheep to take care of themselves. When we per- 
ceive that it is chiefly in Silesia and in the. Rhine provinces that 
these conflicts have raged, it is impossible to resist the convic- 
tion that they have proved a mighty preparative for the move- 


* Our readers will find some information on these points, in Menzel’s German 
Literature, vol. i. p. 133, Gordon’s transl. ; and in the 20th chapter of the Histoire 
Critique du Rationalisme en Allemagne, par Amand Saintes. Paris, 1843, 
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ment which Rongé has had the good fortune to head, and which 
has drawn its chief adherents from these districts. 

Such are the influences which have been at work in Germany 
for a greater or briefer period, and to which, we think, the 
recent secession from the Romish church is to be ascribed, 
much more than to any events of recent occurrence. In some 
cases by the separate, in others, by the combined influence of 
these causes, a state of things was brought about, where all was 
ripe for some great movement in that direction which the recent 
movement has taken. There needed but the voice of Providence 
to say to some suitable agent, ‘Thrust in thy sickle and reap, 
for the time is come for thee to reap,’ to secure the plenteous 
harvest with which the soil was already covered. 

It is not our intention to follow step by step the subsequent 
progress of this great movement; in which, indeed, with the 
exception of its = and extent, there is not much on which 
to fix attention. Congregations have been formed already in 
almost all: the large towns, and in many of the rural hamlets, 
throughout those districts of Germany which have hitherto been 
catholic, and in some places, which for the last 300 years have 
been par excellence Romanist in their prejudices and professions— 
Worms and Spires, for instance—the people have become, almost 
without exception, adherents of the new church. Attempts have 
also been made to fix the constitution and organize the system of 
the new sect. Of these the most important was the general synod 
at Leipsic, which assembled during the Easter week of 1845; and of 
_ this it may be worth while to lay before our readers a slight sketch. 

This council, the design of which was particularly to endea- 
vour to promote union among the seceders, consisted of deputies 
from the congregations of Breslau, Liegnitz, Schneidemiihl, Ber- 
lin, Nauen, Oschatz, Dahlen, Merseburg, Brunswick, Magdeburg, 
Genthin, Hildersheim, Dresden, Chemnitz, Penig, Zschopau, 
Annaberg, Elberfeld, Offenbach; whilst some of the more dis- 
tant places, unable to send representatives, sent in their adhe- 
rence by letter. The assembly presented the novel aspect of a 
body composed almost entirely of laymen, convened to deliberate 
on the subject of religious revival and the remodelling of the 
church. At the commencement of the session, the only clergy- 
man present was M. Kerbler, from Breslau. The chair was 
occupied by Professor Wigard, of Dresden; and M. Robert 
Blum, of Leipsic, was appointed vice-president. The session 
was opened on the 22nd of March. 

After agreeing that the name of the new party they had met 
to form should be ‘The German Catholic hurch,’ they pro- 
ceeded to adopt regulations as to the proper constitution of con- 
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gregations, the rank, rights, and duties of the clergy, the order 
of public — a ritual of the church, and the due 
arrangement of festivals and other days of peculiar solemnity. 
The consideration of the important subject of a creed was de- 
ferred until the assembly should have the presence of Rongé and 
Czerski, who were daily expected. 

The 24th was devoted to religious exercises connected with 
the formation of a German catholic congregation in Leipsic. 
The services commenced by the singing of a hymn, of which 
the following may be taken as a literal version :— 


‘ Here prostrate at thy feet, 
O God of Majesty, 
Behold thy people meet, 
To lift their hearts to thee. 

‘Grant us, O Father, pitying grace, 
Our sins forgive, and clean efface ; 
And from thy favour’s gladdening ray, 
Though sinners, drive us not away. 
Oh, drive us not: 

Drive us, though sinners, not away.’ 


Then followed the Confiteor and the Kyrie Eleison, another 
hymn of much the same character with the above, the collects 
for the day read by the priest, the Gloria, the reading of the 
epistle and gospel for the day, and another hymn in praise of 

e gospel; after which a sermon was delivered by Pastor Ker- 
bler. Another hymn followed, the priest then repeated the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Sanctus was then sung; after which the 
Lord’s Supper was administered to the members of the new 
congregation, and the deputies who had assembled with them. 
This was done in a very simple and scriptural manner. The 


pastor Kerbler, having read from the gospel the account of the ' 


institution of this ordinance by our Lord, offered a few remarks 
explanatory of its meaning, and especially of the signification of 
the wine, of which the majority of the individuals before him 
were, for the first time, to partake; he then broke the bread, and 
gave it to the communicants, repeating the words of the institu- 
tion, and in the same manner the cup; the choir chantin 
during the service these words: ‘O thou Lamb of God, whic 
takest away the sins of the world, give us peace.’ Our Lord’s 
Prayer was then repeated by the priest, after which the congre- 
gation joined in a hymn, and at the close of this the benediction 
was pronounced by the priest, and the assembly was dissolved. 
On the 26th, Rongé and Czerski made their appearance, and 
were invited to a public entertainment with the deputies, that 
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an opportunity might be given to all who chose to see and hear 
these distinguished men. The following description of their 
personal appearance is from the pen of one who was present on 
this interesting occasion :— . 


‘Rongé is very well represented in the portrait taken of him by 
Schulz, of Breslau. His external appearance is sufficient to prepossess 
in his favour. Without presenting anything imposing in form or 
bearing, there is a combination of force and self-possession with bene- 
volence, openness, and honesty, in the expression of his countenance, 
which wins all who approach him. It was not without curiosity that 
I turned to examine what the Romanists of Breslau had fixed upon as 
one ground for their charge of heresy against him,—viz., his long 
hair. It is of a beautiful black, and in luxuriant tresses flowed around 
his noble forehead ; one could not wish it otherwise than it is. It 
sets off the entire head, and it could only be an utter lack of any other 
ground of charge that induced any to fix upon it as affording cause of 
objection against its possessor. Johannes Czerski has a more severe 
aspect ; he seems as if he had passed through more trying relations, 
and that the heavenly air of freedom had not yet sufficiently healed 
the wounds which Rome’s chains had inflicted. His outward appear- 
ance is not calculated to strike one at first so much as Rongé’s; but 
those who observe him closely will soon find that his soul contains 
many precious pearls. Dignity and decision appear to form the basis 
of his character, which is also obviously penetrated by the conscious- 
ness of his high vocation.’* 


After a very brief visit, Rongé and Czerski left Leipsic, and 
the assembly speedily afterwards closed its sittings. The creed 
which they adopted was little more than a repetition of what is 
commonly called the Apostles’ Creed. The proceedings were 
marked by great unanimity, and a warm spirit of zeal. 

Subsequent events have indicated the existence of a division 
of sentiment on some important points of theology among the 
adherents of the German catholic church. This is only what 
might have been expected under the circumstances of the case. 
In all great religious movements there is invariably ‘a mixed 
multitude,’ which goes with the true Israel, and after a season 
becomes an impediment, and sometimes a snare to them; and 
in a country like Germany, and in the case of a movement ori- 
ginating from such causes as we have described, this was almost 
sure to manifest itself in theological dissensions. Happily, how- 
ever, nothing has yet occurred materially to damage the cause 
of the new church. On the contrary, their prospects appear 
every day becoming more and more promising. 

We find an opinion very generally prevailing in this country, 


* Ronge und Czerski zur Kirchenversammlung in Leipzig. p. 25. 
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that Rongé is a rationalist. That he has not denounced the 
rationalists, as Czerski has done, is true, but this may be more 
the result of prudential considerations than of any tae to 
their sentiments. The opinion of Rongé among evangelical 
Christians in Germany, is, we believe, that he is not so decidedly 
y come as might be wished, but that he is very far from being 

eoretically an unbeliever.* = 

When the German catholics shall have fixed more definitely 
the object at which they aim as a separate body of Christians,— 
when, as the Germans say, they shall have determined their 
peculiar stand-point asa religious party,—when they shall, in 
addition to what they abjure, distinctly inform the world to what 
religious sentiments they adhere,—we shall be able, with more 
confidence, to form an opinion as to the probable fate of the 
German catholic church. At present their affairs are so unset- 
tled, and all their relations with other parties, both ecclesiastical 
and political, so undetermined, that we do not feel ourselves 
authorized to hazard any conjectures for the future. Of this, 
however, we are very sure, that Romanism has received in Ger- 
many a blow which there is little probability she will ever 
recover; while the cause of liberty and popular enlightenment 
has been materially advanced. On the protestant communions, 
also, of Germany, the influence exerted by this movement pro- 
mises to be highly beneficial. The zeal and life with which the 
new catholics are inspired, cannot but rouse to greater ene 
the evangelical spirit in these older bodies; for even if example 
does nothing, the fear of being outstripped, and utterly cast into 
the shade, will not be without its effect. On the whole, we hail 
this great movement as of auspicious omen to the cause of truth, 
liberty, and godliness; and commend its interests to the atten- 
tion, the liberal judgment, and the fervent prayers of the Chris- 
tian public of Great Britain. 


* Since this paper was sent to the printer, we have read in a newspaper, that 
Rongé uttered in one of his addresses in Switzerland, sentiments so incompatible 
with a belief in the divine authority of scripture, that, supposing the report to be 
correct, we must yield to the prevailing impression in this country concerning him. 
We should like, however, to have some better authority than such a report, before 
giving up our good hopes of Rongé. The newspapers have said many things of 
him which we know to be untrue. 

It is said, also, that Rongé has addressed a letter to the Swabian Museum, in which 
he states that he has come to an understanding with the leaders of the ‘Friends of 
Light,’ and that the members of that persuasion will form a junction with the 
German Catholic Church. If this be true, the German Catholic Church will soon 
cease to be one body—but the secession from Rome may not be the less considerable 
or permanent on that account. In short, such an event could hardly fail of coming 
in the wake of such a movement in such a country. 


NO. V. N 
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Arr. VIII. (1.) The Striving of Nature towards Harmony: an 
Introductory Lecture delivered in the Autumn of 1843. By Pro- 
fessor MuLpER, Utrecht. 

(2.) Explanations. By the Author of the ‘ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation.’ 


We have classed these two works together, because we think 
few who are acquainted with both, can fail to be struck by the 
strong features of resemblance between the hypothesis advanced 
Ny Professor Mulder, and the generalization attempted in the 
*Vestiges.’ For ourselves, we cannot altogether resist the idea that 
the works are not only resemblant, but related; that the Utrecht 
lecture suggested the idea, and afforded the groundwork of the 
English work: though the author of the latter, by unwarrantabl 
extending the speculation, has produced a generalization whieh 
is in much contradicted, and in yet more important particulars 
utterly unsupported, by observation. 

The title of the lecture scarcely defines its subject. That 
will, perhaps, be better understood, if we add to ‘ the striving 
of nature towards harmony,’ ‘as exhibited in the physical pro- 
gression which has from the beginning characterized, and still 
characterizes all created existence of which we can take 
nizance.’ Starting with our planet’s first epoch of individual 
existence,—with its separation as a gaseous sphere or spheroid 
from the great central nebulous mass of the sun,—or rather, 
starting, first, with the assertion of the non-eternity of matter,— 
after attempting, by a rather unsatisfactory conjecture, to assign 
a mode of causation for that separation, he presents, also in a 
conjectural form, and in the most ees terms, a view of the 
changes which, so far as our knowledge of present arrangements 
and forces can guide us, we may assume to have first ensued,— 
those, for example, of condensation from the gaseous or ethereous 
condition, of solidification, refrigeration, &c. He then briefly re- 
views the successive eras of transformation which followed this first 
cycle, probably one of vast duration, of preparation for organic 
existence ;—points out, in all these epochs, a perfect mutual adap- 
tation between the earth, as it thus progressed from what we call 
chaos, toward its present perfection of order and fixedness, and the 
genera of organized beings that successively peopled it. He next 
shows that this progression of organic, or rather, of all material 
existence, has invariably been from lower towards higher, from 
simple to more complex, from apparently unordered to more 
harmonious; that there has been no era of retrogression, or even 
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of suspension ; that, after catastrophes which overwhelmed the 
whole existing animal and vegetable tribes, the genera which 
next appeared were still of higher and more perfect organization 
than those which had been destroyed ; poe that all this long, 
slow, elaborate process of organic and inorganic evolution was 
necessary, ere man could find place on the earth ;—and, finally, 
asserts that this phenomenal procession ensued in conformity 


with a pre-arranged order, and through the operation of forces. 


conferred on matter at its first origination, but lying dormant 
and inoperative, till the circumstances arose which required, 
and, requiring, educed their manifestation. 

So far, then, the hypotheses of the two works are fundamen- 
tally the same. They both assert, and one of them labours to 
prove, development by virtue of law; or rather—and the dis- 
tinction is an important one—in the one we have development 
in conformity with—in the other, by virtue of law. The serial 
development asserted by Mulder is one rather of sequence than 
of consequence; and one which refers rather to elaboration of 
the materials of the organism, than to the organization of the re- 
sulting whole. The radiates did not, by any imperious necessity, 
by any strict phenomenal consequence of devdisqunes originate 
from the infusoria: they came after, and not before them, because 
the inorganic materials, which had been to a certain extent pre- 
pared and elaborated by the infusoria, had been thus adapted to 
enter into the constitution of a more highly organized structure: 
and so on through all the subsequent eras and genera of organized 
existence. There should be nothing to startle us in such a con- 
ception, did we attentively consider phenomena with which we 
are all familiar. The organisms of the higher animals cannot 
directly assimilate to themselves inorganic material: with all ex- 
cept the very lowest, there is required the intermediate agency 
of one or of many inferior organisms. 

Thus in the speculation of the Dutch chemist, man, except in 
so far as this chemical elaboration of the constituents of his body 
is concerned, is removed altogether from the series of progressive 
development. He sees in the immortal soul something higher 
and more mysterious than an electric spark; in man himself, a 
being exalted, not by degree, but in kind, above all other known 
created existence. Far different from the author of the ‘ Vestiges,’ 
with whom man is but a chimpanzee, to which a prolonged 
foetal existence has given an enlarged cerebral development ; 
and from Buffon and Lamarck, for whom he is but an ape which 
some old caprice of fashion induced to cast his tail and pare his 
nails:—in his speculation, all the majestic changes which our 
world has undergone, were but preparations for its becoming the 
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habitation of him to whom was assigned the dominion of it; and 
all the chemical elaborations of its matter, achieved through pre- 
ceding organic developments, were but means by which that 
matter was adapted, ‘to the harbourage of this highest spirit.’ 
For him, according to Mulder, the vehement energies, the 
abounding life, the vast cyclical changes, the sudden and over- 
whelming catastrophes of the pre-Adamite eras: for him the infu- 
‘soria and the saurians lived, wrought, and died: for him slow 
detrition or quick convulsion blotted out old continents and filled 
up old seas: for him the creative Spirit brooded like a dove over 
the chaos, till its disorders stormed themselves to calm, its deso- 
lations were clothed with beauty, its deserts teemed with life. 

We have said that the hypothesis of Mulder may be called a 
hypothesis of development in conformity with law; that of the 
‘ Vestiges, of development by virtue of law. But this is not all. 
The word law, necessarily of constant recurrence in the works 
of both, expresses for the writers. and is made to convey to the 
minds of their readers, very different ideas. In the English — 
work, law is presented to us as a kind of demigod: a vicegerent, 
delegated in the beginning to bear up the burden of the empire 
of the universe; who, from the date of that transference of 
power into his hands, directs and controls all existence in inde- 
pendent and indisputable sovereignty. We confidently appeal 
to any unprejudiced reader, whether this is a misstatement or an 
exaggeration of the — naturally induced by perusal of the 
 Vestiges.’ In the ‘ Explanations’ we have, indeed, a disclaimer 
in words of any intentional representation of the kind ; but, as on 
other points besides this, the verbal disclaimer is associated with 
implied retention to the very uttermost. If, as he asserts, he 
understands by law simply the Creator’s mode of direct opera- 
tion, we must regret the pam of his language in some pas- 
sages, and the unguarded, inconsiderate folly of it in others. We 
would recommend to his thoughtful consideration the definition 
of force and of law implied in the solemn words of a heathen 
sage :—‘ All that is in motion refers us to a Mover; and it were 
but an endless adjournment of causes, did we not recognise a 
primary immovable Mover.’ 

With Mulder, on the other hand, law is really, what the 
author of the ‘ Vestiges’ asserts it to be in his speculation, simply 
a scientific term, by which he designates the pre-arranged, un- 
varying, and harmonious order in which the directive Providence 
of the Creator works. One brief extract—the concluding words 
of his lecture—will perhaps more satisfactorily bring this point 
before our readers, than any lengthened explanation of ours. 
Speaking of a possible time, when incarnation shall no longer be 
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essential to the soul or conducive to its well-being, he concludes: 
* Then, methinks, the time shall have come, for all material to 
‘ fall back into nothingness —the nothingness whence it was 
* commanded into appearance: and the soul, free and unfettered, 
‘ assured of undisturbed existence, shall self-develope its capa- 
‘ bilities and powers to infinitude, in conformity with laws which 
‘ its Creator ordained and established once, and that for eternity ; 
‘ which He from moment to moment sustains.’ That law, as thus 
understood, pervades the whole universe of God, can scarcel 
need either proof or illustration. It meets us everywhere, wit 
its unfailing, its practically fatalistic certainty of operation and 
result. Wherever our analytic progress has enabled us to a cer- 
tain extent to generalize, we are able to predicate, with an assur- 
ance which cannot err, that, given certain conditions, certain 
phenomena shall ensue. And so universally do we find this in- 
termediate agency at work,—this chain of causation interposed 
between the Creator and the issues of His Providence,—that, with 
regard to no one phenomenon save the creative act strictly so 
called, are we justified in assuming that we have penetrated to 
the first cause, and thence behold, unveiled of all mediating 
agency, Him who is the cause of the first cause. 

To return, however. The distinction we have endeavoured 
to point out, is not one merely of words. The words represent 
an essential difference of idea; though it is difficult to define 
the exact idea present to the mind of the English writer. We 
see, however, one of its results in the necessity he feels for the 
completeness and coherence of his hypothesis, of the doctrine of 
the transmutation or transition of species. Withont that doc- 
trine, his system falls to pieces. Admitting creative interference 
to originate these species, though it be but by modifying exist- 
ing laws or modes of causation, or calling into operation new 
ones,—the consequence of development attempted to be shown 
by him is broken up, and the predominance of law, as under- 
stood by him, is at once destroyed. On the other hand, that 
doctrine is perfectly unessential in a hypothesis which assumes 
that creative power is as necessary for the maintenance, as it 
was for the origination of those forces, whose uniformity of 
operation and result we designate law: and hence we find 
what, in the ‘ Vestiges,’ is laboured to be proven as a fact, only 
hinted at by Mulder as a remote and improbable possibility, 
and forming no necessary step in his procession of nature 
towards harmony. 

But still further: to the completeness of the scheme of the 
Dutch chemist, there is not required the same absolute invari- 
ableness in the sequence of development, which is essential to 
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that of the ‘ Vestiges.’ The latter is vitiated by one single infrac- 
tion of the invariable progression; by one individual act of 
retrogression: for its law is thus shown to be faulty in con- 
struction, and imperfect in operation ; ceases, in fact, to be a law 
altogether. Hence, the author of the work has imposed on him 
= difficult task of reconciling innumerable ecm and of 

ing up many gaps, and explaining away many contradictions, 
in his To of Mulder, no such 
Pr of sequence is essential; for the material, once 
adapted to the organization of a higher type, may still remain 
more than competent to enter into that of a lower; and, there- 
fore, from the dissolving elements of man himself, new and 
aboriginal monadic or infusorial species might arise. We are thus 
saved all that violence to facts, all those unnatural and forced 
explanations of seeming anomalies, without which the specula- 
tion of the ‘ Vestiges’ breaks down, even as to the phenomenal 
details of its premise. 

Assuming that we are right in supposing that the ‘ Vestiges’ 
was at least suggested to its author by Professor Mulder’s lec- 
ture, we must express our regret that he did not rather confine 
himself to illustration of the hypothesis of his predecessor, 
instead of attempting his ambitious, but utterly abortive ex- 
pansion of it. As a hypothesis,* his speculation is practically 
worthless. It cannot avail to guide our investigations ; for some, 
at least, of the phenomena which it includes, are beyond the 
reach of our investigation on earth. As a generalization, or 
rather an attempt at one, it is premature, probably by centuries. 
We do not anticipate that it ever will be realized; whether it 
be or not, at present it is utterly unsupported; and many years 
must elapse ere physiology and physiological chemistry shall 
have so fully unveiled the merely a mysteries of organic 
being, and geology shall have so clearly deciphered the past 


* It is curious to find the author defining, with much accuracy and clearness, the 
nature and uses of the hypothesis, as distinguished from the theory or generalization, 
while throughout both his works he treats his speculation, not as a hypothesis, but 
as a true and a complete generalization. A hypothesis is an a priori generalization, 
or more strictly, a trial synthesis, assumed, in a region of science wherein our data 
are few and unconnected, as a temporary means of guiding observation in its inves- 
tigation and linking together of phenomena. The hypothesis is, therefore, from 
its very nature, ever to be held subordinate to facts; is incessantly subject to modi- 
fieations as they shall dictate ; is liable at any instant to be thrown altogether aside ; 
and becomes, instead of one of the most valuable assistants in scientific research, a 
fatal drag upon it, the moment the investigator begins attempting to conform his 
data to it, instead of correcting it by them. Is this the modus operandi exemplified 
in the ‘ Vestiges?” We find the author imperiously claiming every doubtful case as 
on his side ; evading or withholding whatever militates against him; bridging over 
great gulfs, where all for him was utter emptiness, by bold assertion; showing 
throughout but little of that child-like openness of spirit which is the first essential 
to him who would investigate nature. 
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history of our earth, as inscribed on its rocks and in its fossils, 
as to admit of anything like decisive inductive evidence in 
favour of such a hypothesis. 

With the ‘ Explanations,’ it is not very difficult to deal. While 
the author seizes with much tact and ability on the points at 
which many of his assailants have laid themselves open to attack, 
and, with much more moderation and temper than some of them 
have exercised towards him, corrects their scientific blunders 
and misstatements, and exposes the presumption of some of their 
generalizations—he leaves untouched the great and fatal objec- 
tions against his own. We have, first, the assertion, that the 
nebular L:ypothesis is no essential part of his serial development ; 
and, then a laboured defence of it against allegations, which only 
—— ignorance could ever have urged. Next follows a 
engthened re-assertion of the proposition, which occupies so 
prominent a place in the ‘ Vestiges,—that the successive eras of 
the earth, as well as each of those eras within itself, exhibit, in 
their paleontology, an invariable progression of development. 
That this is, on the whole, the case; that the first life we can 
trace, as having existed on earth, was comparatively simple and 
undeveloped; that great eras are distinctly characterized from 
each other by the phases and grades of their organizations ; that, 
as we advance from the epoch of primary organization, we find 
more and more complex and elaborate structures appearing; 
and that in no one instance do we find one of these cyclical 
periods retrograding, as regards its organizations, in comparison 
of that which preceded it:—this generic sequence of develo 
ment is admitted, we believe, by every geologist. We are wil- 
ling to go further still, and to give the author the benefit of 
every doubtful case ;* to allow him that, in those epochs, wherein 


* * The granting him this seems to render unnecessary any more special reply to 
the answer given in the ‘ Explanations’ to an objection urged in a former article on 
this subject. The case in question is briefly as follows :—Remains of dycotyledons 
are found in the same strata, and at the same depth in these strata, with those of 
plants of much lower typical development, and we should thence be led naturally to 
redicate the simultaneous origination of the higher and the lower types. This, 
owever, if established, would form a fatal phenomenal objection to the speculation 
of the author ; and, accordingly, he denies that this conclusion can be inferred from 
the premise; and suggests another explanation of this coincident appearance of the 
“remains, more in consonance with his view. This explanation is a possible, though 
not a probable one ; but in admitting it for the time, as we do, we remove the neces- 
sity for further remark. We still, however, deny that he has any right to assume 
what he does; and assert that his explanation would never have occurred to 
any one who had not such a speculation as his to bolster up; and, further, that the 
half or whole century of interval between the development of such far removed 
types, is, on his own showing, utterly inadequate to the result implied. With regard 
to the sneer at page 46 of the ‘ Explanations,’ we would remind the writer, 
that organic development is entirely a comparative thing. A fish may be an animal 
of very low organization, as compared to man ; but it is entitled to rank very high 
as compared with monads and infusoria. 
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we find several grades of organization appearing for the first 
time, the lower has always preceded the higher, and that the 
specific exceptions which, within each epoch, do present them- 
selves, areonly apparent, and shall yet prove to be explicable in 
strict conformity with that invariableness of development, which 
is essential to his hypothesis. Yet, allowing him all this, we 
cannot admit that it advances him one step in the generalization 
he aims at. His premise is, ‘an invariable sequence of develop- 
ment is apparent to us;’ and his inference from it,—‘ organiza- 
* tion, life, instinct, reason, soul, have been the natural and 
‘necessary products of aboriginal, unmodified, self-evolving 
‘ physical forces.’ Before admitting his inference; before re- 
ceiving his view as other than a mere speculation, very crude 
in conception, and rather slovenly in its detailing—ere we can 
feel grateful for it as a hypothesis, available to assist or to guide 
in any one region of scientific research ; still more, before at all 
entertaining its claims, as what its author would fain have it, a 
true generalization ;—we are entitled to demand something ap- 
proaching to evidence, from analogous phenomena still exhibiting 
to us, in support of three great propositions included in it :— 

1st. Of the origination, from purely inorganic materials, of or- 
ganic substance, and organized structure and existence, achieved 
at one particular epoch, by agencies which, during long precedi 
cycles, had failed in such achievement, though in active oul 
equally powerful operation.* 

2ndly. Of the production, by one organic species, simply in 
consequence of a wholly fortuitous conjunctiont of certain favour- 
able circumstances, of another species more highly developed in 
structure and form than itself. 

And, lastly : Something more than mere assertion is required, as 
to the possibility of purely physical and mechanical agents and 
forces originating even the rudest instinct of the brute; and 


' much more, intelligence, conscience of right and wrong, power 


of projection into the past and the future, and all the varied and 
complex psychical phenomena exhibited by man. 

These fundamental propositions in the hypothesis of the 
* Vestiges,’ remain in the ‘ Explanations,’ as mere assertions 
or bold assumptions, still. Not a shadow of evidence is even 
attempted to be brought forward in favour of any of them. 


* For be it remembered, that creative interference to modify or control the 
aboriginal agency, is as carefully excluded from the hypothesis of the ‘ Vestiges,’ as 
interference which should act without the instrumentality of the agency or law at 
all. That agency or law, as represented by him, once originated, is, in the strictest 


. sense, self-evolving to infinitude. 


_ t We say wholly fortuitous; for no provision whatever is made in the specula- 
tion for the induction of these circumstances, which, again, are to induce so impor- 
tant a change in the phenomenal results of the law. 
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We find, indeed, for the first, the somewhat apocryphal case of 
Crosse’s Acarus again urged, and backed by a communication* 
on the subject, from Mr. Weekes, of Sandwich. But, even ad- 


mitting all that Messrs. Crosse and Weekes demand, their results » 


are almost entirely vitiated for the purposes of the ‘Vestiges,’ by 
the fact, that-in every case organic compounds, and in some,— 
such as those with Tripoli stone and silex,—the debris of organic 
beings were employed as the menstrua of anomalous production: 
this rendering it at least doubtful, supposing their alleged results 
to be confirmed, whether these results are not cognate to a known 
class of phenomena—the long preservation by organic structures 
of their vitality, though in a dormant state. 

Again, as bearing on the second proposition, we are told in 
the ‘ Explanations,’ that ‘ proof of aboriginal life is not essential to 
‘the theory; * * * forthe organic world has attained what 
‘ appears to us completeness in remote ages.’ But what right has 
the author so to assume? What now arrests his law, hitherto so 
imperiously fatalistic and omnipotent ? God, on his own showing, 
may not, without derogation of his dignity, interfere and say, 
‘here be thou staid.’ His theory contained no provision for 
suspension or cessation; it involved development infinite and 
eternal. Or are we to take his own analogue, the calculating 
machine, as rigidly descriptive ofhis law, and to learn from it that in 
our eraanother great change in the manifestations of the law ensues; 
that its powers of achieving generic transition and serial develop- 
ment have worn themselves out? Then how unwisely ordered, 
that this wonder-working agency should achieve its culminatin 
deed in organizing man, the dependent and feeble, and ‘enaiiaal 
before the moth !’—how unjustly ordered, that by the cessation 
now of its function of development it should leave all beneath 
man, from ape to mollusk, condemned to hopeless degradation ! 
But even this gross and crude analogy, which debases the uni- 
verse into a soulless machine, and its Maker into an ingenious 
mechanist, who winds up his mighty work, and leaves it untended 
and unheeded to run down, will not much serve the author here ; 


for it is not alteration or transition, butcessation of the operation of © 


the law which he claims. We donot ask for such evidence in favour 
of this generic transition, as the transition of man into a higher 
organism—we ask simply for the repetition, on the smallest scale 


* A singularly unsatisfactory one. Two simultaneous trials are described, the one 
in an open, the other in a close apparatus. In the former, we read that ‘ myriads of 
acari, countless acari,’ &c., appeared ; in the latter, we hear only of one or two dead 
bodies, with difficulty discernible among flocks of precipitated iron, in the opaque, 
turbid, decomposing menstruum. We suspect that, to most men, Mr. Weekes’s detail 
of his results will only suggest a connexion between the openness of the apparatus 
and the appearance of the acari. : 
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the author pleases, of those alleged transitions which, in the 
course of ages, have exalted the monad into man; and we are 
answered, that we cannot obtain it,—for his law works only where 
we are not present to behold it working. The evasion is a pitiful 
one, and we would hope it was a somewhat late repentance which 
induced him, a few pages further on, himself to give it the lie— 
to adduce and to argue from the Galapago islands, as affording 
an example of incomplete and still progressing organic develop- 
ment. e doctrine, then, of transition of species remains, in 
the ‘ Explanations,’ inferred solely from the fact of a certain 


— in the sequence of these species in point of time. 


ith regard to the third, and not less important, proposition 
which is assumed in the ‘ Vestiges,—the origination, by purely 
material and mechanical agencies, of those phenomena which we 
are accustomed to associate with an immaterial essence, incar- 
nated in the material organism ; the author seems to take it for 
granted as a thing of course; to deem it so self-evident as to 
require no formal announcement at all. Yet here the onus pro- 
bandi lay entirely with him; even more emphatically so than in 
either of the preceding cases. For it is sufficient for us to deny the 
possibility of such a result, seeing that, believing in this imma- 
terial essence, we may justly plead that its nature, its modes of 
causation and operation, everything save its phenomenal manifes- 
tations, must be above or beyond our cognizance; and even of 
these last, we can know alone that they are. The only definition 
we can give of it, is just the reiterated denial of his proposition : 
the assertion that it is not material; is no material agency ; is no 
result of the conjunction of all material agencies and forces, how- 
ever complex and harmonious. Such a course of pleading the 
author of the ‘ Vestiges’ has closed against himself; for, in as- 
suming these phenomenal manifestations of what we call spirit, 
to be but the manifested results of material agencies, he brings 
them, alike as to origin, mode of causation, and manifestation, as 
completely within the domain of sensuous perception as the sim- 
plest physical phenomenon is. He becomes bound to exhibit to 
us the germ of the soul in the elementary molecule, and the 
forces associated with it; to bring before us phenomenal manifes- 
tations by the inorganic and the unorganized structure, resemblant 
in kind, however inferior in degree, to those which we ascribe to 
the soul; to explain to us why, in the most highly organized 
~_ no results appear at all analogous to those which are mani- 
ested through the organized human frame; to initiate us into all 
the mysteries of life, death, and immortality. To this it may be 
answered, that we have manifestations of the progressive develop- 
ment of soul, in the progressively increasing perfection of instincts 
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exhibited by the brute creation. The answer is a specious one, 
but it is doubly defective, for it assumes what does not exist— 
development of instinct exactly and invariably proportioned to 
development of organism. The highest types of the vegetable 
world are undoubtedly far more complex and elaborate structures 
than the lowest of the animal; and yet the latter exhibit instincts 
which the former do not. But, Suligumiens of all phenomenal 
contradiction, the answer really begs the whole question under 
discussion. We utterly deny that we have the slightest ground 
for assuming, in regard to the lowest instinct of brute or o —_ 
apurely material agency alone; for the very loosest logic of ana- 
logy, even the wildest licence of poetic fancy, fails to guide us to 
any conception as to how these phenomena can be so originated. 
We have no fear that the avowal of belief in the invariable asso- 
ciation of immateriality and life can at all invalidate the doctrine 
of the immortality of man. The proof of that is to us super- 
sensuous, therefore of a kind which admits of no disproof. We 
are no believers in the necessary immortality of soul as contra- 
distinguished from matter; each once was not, and now is; each 
is created and derived; and it requires no straining of the omni- 
potent arm; it needs alone the intermission of the sustaining 
will, that each should sink back ‘ into the nothingness whence it 
was called and it came.’ It is not thus that we would argue the 
immortality of the soul. We know it by intuition—the savage 
and the sage alike; ay, the savage often more surely than the 
sage; and God himself assures us, in Revelation, as through 
intuition, that the souls which he has made shall never fail from 
before him. With regard to whatever is immaterial in all beneath 
man, we may leave it in the hands of him who made it. 

Of all that we are entitled to expect and to demand on this 
essential point, what have we ?—In the ‘ Explanations,’ nothing 
whatever. In the first editions of the ‘ Vestiges,’—in the later 
we believe even this mockery of reasoning is wanting,—a note, to 
the effect that volition and electricity are alike inconceivably 
swift in traversing space; and that therefore they are, or at least 
may be, identical. We are weary of such logic. We do not 

uarrel with the author’s speculation, because he himself believes 
the materiality of the human soul; but we are surely entitled to 
demand something liker evidence in favour of a tenet which even 
the savage discredits, before receiving a generalization, in which 
that tenet is necessarily implied and assumed. 

With one section of the ‘ Explanations’ we entirely and cor- 
dially concur. We protest, as strongly as the author can do, 
against the acceptance or rejection of any scientific speculation, on 
any other ground save its scientific merits or demerits. Nay more ; 
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we feel always disposed to infer a suspected weakness of cause, 
or at least a dreaded inability to maintain their cause, whenever 
we find men falling back on a priori dogmatism, and denouncing 
any speculation, not for scientific error or inconsequent logic, but 
because of its alleged atheistic character or tendency. The course 
is one fraught with danger—not to truth, for that cannot be en- 
dangered—but to the elucidation of truth; and one which has 
often left covered with shame those who followed it. And if any 
of our remarks appear to have had such a tendency, we beg to 
assure the author that it has been most unintentionally so. We 
are not his judges; his convictions are between God and his 
own spirit. 

But the hypothesis of development through the mediation of 
law, fairly and philosophically stated, as it is by Mulder, is no 
more necessarily atheistic than all physical science is. For it is 
the conscious aim, or the unconscious issue of all scientific re- 
search, to generalize; to search out for numerous, varied, and 
complex phenomena, some brief and simple formulistic expression 
which it designates a law ; and all its successes in this respect are 
but confirmations to us of that whereof we might have been well 
assured, that the universe of Him who ‘is not the author of 
confusion but of order,’ is in all things well ordered. 

And we protest, too, against appeals to Revelation on this or 
any matter simply scientific, as if it were an unfolding of that 
knowledge which is open to human observation, and accessible 
by human intellect. There appears to us to be but one purely 
scientific fact with regard to which the voice of Revelation is 
clear and indisputable—the non-eternity of matter; and there- 
fore when any man, whether a Pope Urban against Galileo, or a 
Bosanquet and a Monck Mason against the author of the ‘ Ves- 
tiges,’ presumes, on any other scientific question whatever, to 
dogmatize as from the revealed word, he is upholding, not its 
authority, but his own infallibility. 

From all we have said, it will be seen that we disallow the 
claims of the ‘ Vestiges’ as a true generalization, not because we 
at all shrink from associating with creative and directive Provi- 
dence the conception of mediative agencies, working in a pre- 
appointed and unvarying order; but simply because, as a gene- 
ralization, it is based on a premise which cannot possibly support 
it. We are perfectly willing to admit the whole appearances of 
phenomenal coincidence which the author demands; and despite 
them all, we reject his scheme as rotten to the core, as the most 
‘ baseless fabric of a vision’ that ever, by mere height of preten- 
sion, won the regards of men. But even as a hypothesis, it seems 
to us that it can have little value ; for it fails, from the first, in the 
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two essential characteristics of an available hypothesis. It is not 
strictly conformed to all the data we — in that region of 
inquiry which it aims to open up; and it suggests no means, no 
process of research, not a single experiment, for the verification 
of one of its own propositions. It is entitled to rank, then, only 
as what we have called it—a very bold, but very crude specula- 
tion. 

The concluding paragraphs of the ‘ Explanations’ afford to us 
painful evidence as to how a crude re shallow philosophism 
may blind a naturally ingenuous and. intelligent mind ; and by its 
inherent materialism shut out an amiable nature from many of 
the noblest sources of enjoyment which are open to us. We 
read, as one of the advantages. of his speculation, that we shall 
learn from it to pity our fellow-men; but if we learn not that 
from the example and the precept of Him who hath ‘regard to 
the cry of the destitute,’ it is more than questionable whether 
such a speculation can avail. We hear that it shall induce us to. 
show compassion to the brute that perishes, seeing he is our 
brother and our progenitor; but if no higher motive can persuade 
us that— 

‘ He prayeth best who loveth most 
All things both great and small, 

For the great God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all,’— 


we fear that no feeling of spiritual brotherhood between us 
and the grinning ape or the savage hyena will be effective. We 
are told of this vital flame of ours returning to God in our per- 
fected form at last; but if this vital flame be in very deed but the 
aggregated action of material forces, then is its return to Him 
but another name for our ceasing from individual being; and 
then farewell for ever to the lofty thoughts, the burning emotions, 
the aspirations that seek the everlasting Throne, the aim that 
nerves itself to front and dare infinitude, which the mere word 
immortality awakes. Farewell to all that gives life its meaning 
and its earnestness, and death its solemn and mysterious signifi- 
cance ; for the feeling, rightly or wrongly, would soon predomi- 
nate—‘ let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ ; 

To return once more, and very briefly, to ‘the striving of 
nature towards harmony.” We shall find, on examination, that 
the generalization it advances includes all that is tenable— 
directly excludes or leaves the future to verify or to overthrow 
all that is merely assumed, in that of the ‘ Vestiges.’ By the nature 
of relation which it recognises in the sequence of organic develop- 
ment, it establishes that sequence as, on the one hand, no mere 
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accidental result, and, on the other, as involving no infraction of 
existing arrangements—no suspension, cessation, or reversion, of 
previously operative agencies. By its modified and aes 
philosophical definition of law, it may alleviate the horror whic 
the author of the ‘ Vestiges’ feels at the association of the Creator, 
otherwise than in the most indirect possible way, more nearly 
than in the very beginning of all things, with the origination of 
the Flora of St. Helena; and may disclose to us more expanded 
and more expansive views of what we may, with all reverence, call 
the scientific methodology of creation and Providence. And while, 
by assuming the true spirituality of the human soul, it leaves 
man standing in highest relation to the ‘ Father of Spirits;’ by 
representing his material organism as the consummated issue of 
forces which, during cycles which appear eternity, have been 
weaving and interweaving, harmonizing and culminating towards 
this result, it gives literal yet profoundest meaning to the words 
of old George Herbert— 


‘ Oh God! I heard this day, 

That none doth build a stately habitation 
Save he that means to dwell therein. 
What house more stately hath there been, 

Or can be, than is Man, to whose creation 
All things are in decay? 


For Man is everything, 

And more: he is a tree, yet bears no fruit, 
A beast, yet is, or should be more; 
Reason and speech we only bring.’ 


And who, surveying in the light of such a generalization the 
past ; sesame alike the microscopic monad and the gigantic 
megatherium, elaborating material for this so exquisitely attuned 
organism of ours; each and all superadding to it something of re- 
lation and of sympathy, till,'in its far-extending relations, and its 
all-embracing sympathies, it forms to its spiritual guest the fit- 
ting medium of communication with all external things; feels not 
constrained to add— 


‘ Oh mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him!’ 
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Ant. IX. (1.) Versuch einer Charakteristik Melanchthon’s als Theo- 
logen, und einer Entwickelung seines Lehrbegriffs, von Frrepricu 
Gatte. (On the Characteristics of Melanchthon as a Theologian, 
and the development of his Doctrinal System: an Essay, by Friep- 
rich GALLE.) Halle, 1840. Zweite wohlfeilere Ausgabe, 
(Second, cheaper edition,) 1845. 

(2.) Philipp Melanchthon, sein Leben und Wirken aus den Quellen dar- 
gestellt, von Kart Martrues. (The Life and Labours of Philip 
Melanchthon, represented from the original documents, by Karu 
Marrues.) Altenburg, 1841. 


Tue first mentioned of these works is one to which the theological 
faculty of Halle adjudged the first place among several essays, 
written, on their invitation, in 1837, respecting the changes which 
took place in Melanchthon’s doctrinal opinions. ‘The second is, 
we presume, a purely spontaneous production. Both of them 
unquestionably owe their existence to a growing conviction that 
the character and merits of Melanchthon, though clearly such as 
Germany is, of all nations perhaps, best able to appreciate, had 
not of late years received that consideration from his country- 
men to which they were intrinsically, on so many grounds, en- 
titled. 

It is indeed true, that from the year 1574, when the Wittem- 
berg divines issued their * Exegesis —— controversiz de 
cena domini,’ until nearly the close of the eighteenth century, 
the extraordinary services and merits of Melanchthon were o 
scured by a dark cloud of prejudice and calumny throughout 
the Lutheran States. The spirit of reproach and opposition 
which had so much embittered his later years, was by that publi- 
cation roused to the highest pitch. His friends and followers, 
who before had enjoyed the particular favour of the Electoral 
court of Saxony, were now deposed and imprisoned. His theo- 
logical doctrines, so far as they deviated from the most rigid 
Lutheranism, were condemned and suppressed. His fame and 
services became the prey of his long embittered and now infu- 
riated enemies. ‘To such lengths did the feeling against him 
reach, that, in 1610, his ‘ Loci communes,’ which had for years 
been gradually going out of use, were, by an order of the Elector, 
superseded by a compendium of Leonhard Hutter’s, bearing the 
same title. It is even said that the orthodox zeal of Hutter so 
far carried him away, that at a public disputation he tore down 
Melanchthon’s portrait from the wall of the apartment, and trod 
it under foot. Excepting in the brief biographical sketches of 
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Melchior Adam, the impartiality of which is their chief excel- 
lence, and the cursory notices of Juncker,* nothing appears to 
have been done to restore the public credit of Melanchthon, till 
1760, when the day of his decease was again, for the first time, 
commemorated. Yet even then the feeling against him had but 
tially subsided; for when Strobel, in 1777, re-edited Camerarius’ 
ife of him, enriched with valuable notes, the work was attacked 
with unquenchable virulence by Gétze, the well-known adve 

of Lessing. Astonishing as it may seem, and really is, no memoir 
of Melanchthon, adapted to the educated reader, appeared between 
the work of Camerarius and the two books enumerated at the 
head of this article, except a Dutch biography by Abraham vande 
Corput, published in 1662, and the well-known English life of 
him, by Dr. F. A. Cox. 

It is not our intention to discuss the points of variance between 
the crypto-Calvinists of Germany, and their rigid Lutheran op- 
ponents, or to give any lengthened details respecting the sacra- 
mentarian, synergistic, and adiaphoristic controversies, which 
raised so thick a mist of obloquy around the illustrious reformer’s 
name. Those who desire fuller information than is supplied by 
the compendious narratives. of Mosheim, Hase, and Guerick, 
will find ample satisfaction in the pages of Schréckh and C. W. 
F. Walch. We necessarily look upon those controversies from a 
different point of view to that assumed by either of the conflicting 
arties. Besides, we feel at this moment but a secondary interest 
in them. They concern us now, only as, in common with other 
facts relating to Melanchthon, they supply the matter necessary 
to a correct appreciation of his principles, character, and claims 
upon the gratitude of posterity. To form such an estimate is 
not by any means an easy task. Much, indeed, both of Melanch- 
thon’s history and character is obvious to all. It lies on the sur- 
face of every historical compendium relating to the German 
Reformation. But to obtain an accurate idea of his intellectual 
and moral character, to trace up the development and causes of 
his theological convictions, to unfold the reasons of various pas- 
sages of his public life, and to form a true estimate of his influ- 
ence on the men and institutions of his own and subsequent ages, 
requires careful study and no small discrimination. We do not 
profess to solve these problems here. We do not even think that 
all the materials available for their solution are yet in possession 
of the public. But the works before us supply some facts which 


* Das’ guldene und silberne Ehrengediichtniss des theuren Gottes-Lehrers, D. 
Martini Lutheri, &c., 1706, pp. 562. Juncker also published, in 1719, a Latin 
work, intituled, ‘ Vita M. Lutheri nummis atque iconibus illustrata,’ pp. 432, which 
we have not seen. 
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have not, to our knowledge, been related in any previous narra- 
tive; and, for this reason, though neither of them is free from 
great blemishes, we have thought it well to introduce them to 
our readers. The learned world is yet waiting for the completion 
of Bretschneider’s important work, usually quoted in Germany 
under its general title of ‘Corpus Rerorma Toru, though bearing 
also the more special one of ‘Philippi Melanchthonis Opera, 
que supersunt omnia.’ This elaborate undertaking has now 
reached the twelfth volume, and is in high esteem both for the large 
number of previously unpublished documents which the editor’s 
diligence has brought to light, and the acumen with which those 
documents have been deciphered and assigned to their respective 
dates and places. Some of the newly published letters have 
shed so much light on particular transactions of Melanchthon’s 
life, that, with the prospect there is of our possessing not only 
more of the same quality, but probably nearly all of his remains 
that ever will be rescued from oblivion, it would be unwise to 
speak with entire confidence on certain points. We are not 
anxious to pronounce a judgment which might be reversed. Still 
we must be guided by the information we possess, till more per- 
fect knowledge is obtained; and besides this, there are in all 
historico-moral questions, some matters which admit of a safe 
and equitable judgment, without waiting for the last details of 
evidence. The peculiar point of view which is sometimes indi- 
cated to the modern observer by the relation in which his own 
age and its prominent characteristics stand to the spirit of the 
times in which the object of his contemplation lived and acted, 
will not unfrequently supply a calculus adequate to the solution 
of not a few intricate om | long disputed questions. We are 
mistaken if this will not be found the case with regard to some 
of the most perplexed discussions in which the subject of this 
paper has been involved. 

hilip Melanchthon, or, as he was called in childhood, Philip 
Schwartzerd, was born on the 16th of February, 1497, at Brettin, 
a pleasant little town in the lower Palatinate, not far from where 
Carlsruhe has since been founded. His father was an armourer 
in high repute, and enjoyed the patronage, not only of the Elector 
Palatine and other princes and nobles, but also of the Emperor 
Maximilian, who on one occasion testified his satisfaction with 
his services by granting him a coat of arms. It is of greater 
moment, in exhibiting the development of his son’s character, to 
notice that he was a remarkably upright, generous, and con- 
scientious man. It is indeed hard to say whether Melanchthon 
derived more of his constitutional character and disposition from 
his father or his mother. He appears to have possessed his 
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father’s earnestness and charity, without his superstition: and as 
his mother, with all her strictness, was a sociable and cheerful 
woman, we should probably not err in ascribing her son’s entire 
freedom from asceticism, not exclusively to the more liberal spirit 
induced by his classical and philosophical studies, but, in some 
measure at least, to a temperament derived from her, and strength- 
ened by the sympathetic influence of her example and instruc- 
tions in his early years. 

After receiving some instruction in the free-school of his native 
town, Melanchthon, with his younger brotherandan uncle of nearly 
his own age, was provided with a private tutor by his maternal 

dfather. Under this tutor, who is described as very superior to 
most of the teachers of his time, and to have grounded his pupils 
very carefully, and drawn them out by continual questioning, he 
considerable progress, especially in his grammatical studies. 
And no wonder, for to the diligence and strictness of the master, 
who, as Melanchthon afterwards said, ‘dabat plagas mihi, et 
tamen ea ams uz erat conveniens,* were added corre- 
nding diligence and the most promising gifts on the part of the 
is to as ia a dis- 
putant at this time as even the schoolmen could have desired to 
see. In school hours, as he himself says, there was no end to 
questions on his part, and when school was over, he would get 
several of his young friends together, to dispute with them on 
what he had just read and learned. Also when travelling 
scholars, as they were called, came, as was sometimes the case, 
to Brettin, he seldom allowed them to depart without holding 
a literary ‘ passage of arms’ with them, from which he frequently 
came off conqueror. Thus he continued, till he had nearly 
completed his 11th year, when he lost, first his grandfather, and 
shortly afterwards his father, and was removed with his two 
companions to the Latin school at Pforzheim. Here he had 
Symon Grynzeus for a schoolfellow, and Georg Simler, the 
rector of the school, and afterwards distinguished as a jurist, for 
his principal instructor. 

At the time of which we are speaking, several of the grammar 
schools of Germany were enjoying a most auspicious revival. 
The trite, mechanical exercises in monkish Latin were giving way 
to others more favourable to the sharpening of the intellect, 
the excitement of a genuine thirst for bnouhelgn, and the culti- 
vation of a truer and a purer taste. In these advantages Melanch- 


* Explanatt. Evangel. dominic. iii. 384, where there is more to the same purpose. 

+ Melchior Adam has applied to Simler the passage just now quoted from Me- 
lanchthon’s Explanationes; but there can be little doubt that Melanchthon intended 
his first tutor, Unger, in that reference. 
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thon largely shared. Simler had been a pupil of the celebrated 
Dringenberg, of Schlettstidt, and having under his tuition ac- 

uired what was, for the time, a considerable knowledge of Greek, 
delighted to imbue a few of his best scholars with this his 
favourite acquirement. It may be imagined that Melanchthon 
was neither neglected nor neglectful. Surmounting all the 
difficulties inseparable from the rudimental training of the time 
and the dearth of books—for these were still scarce in Latin, much 
more in Greek, and were therefore frequently written out piece- 
meal by students—he exerted himself with such intense industry 
and success, that he soon outstripped all his companions,’ and 
when he proceeded to the University, acquired almost imme- 
diately the name of THE GrEcIAN. 


‘The most important circumstance connected with his stay at 
Pforzheim was, however, beyond all question, his good fortune in be- 
coming known to one who, by his learning and reputation, was des- 
tined to exert a most decided influence upon his whole future life. 
We mean the great John Reuchlin, who was now living in Wirtem- 
berg as the President of the Suabian district court, and often visited 
Pforzheim, his native town, where, at his sister’s house, he first saw 
the young Philip Schwartzerd. Attracted by the liveliness and talent 
of the boy, he used on these visits to converse with him in an amiable, 
friendly manner; and when he noticed the pains which the lad took to 
gratify him continually more and more, he conceived quite a fatherly 
affection towards him, called him his son, put his doctor’s cap upon his 
head, gave him several rare books, a Greek lexicon and grammar, and, 
according to a usage of those times, exchanged his German family 
name for the Greek synonyme Melanchthon; an act which he intended 
as his solemn introduction and initiation into the republic of letters.’— 
Matthes, p. 12. 


There is a tradition that Reuchlin, who had himself been 
similarly inducted into the society of the learned—his family 
name being turned into Capnio by Hermolaus Barbarus—was in- 
duced to confer this freedom of Plato’s republic on his young 
friend, in consequence of a Latin comedy which, with the aid of 
his school-fellows, Melanchthon had got up for his entertainment. 
The tradition is not improbable, though, as an explanation, it is 
unnecessary, for the names of many of the scholars and reformers 
of the sixteenth century show that such a change of name was 
not unusual. Chased weed were probably, like modern coats 
of arms, more frequently assumed than conferred. When borne, 
however, as that of Philip Schwartzerd was, at the suggestion of 
one of the most distinguished brethren of the craft, such designa- 
tions are truly badges and augmentations more honourable than 
those of heraldry. To one who has in idea followed Melanchthon 
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through his subsequent career of labour and attainment, it re- 
uires no great play of fancy to conceive of him as conscious 
‘om that memorable evening, if not of anew, yet of a powerfully 
quickened impulse ; just as the noble stripling of still earlier 4 
newly dubbed by some distinguished champion, and watching hi 
armour through the night before the altar of his ancestral chapel, 
felt amidst the darkness and terrors he was called to brave, 
that he was now more of a man than before. 
From Pforzheim, after two years’ residence there, Melanchthon 
went to Heidelberg, where he matriculated the 13th of October, 
1509. Here he continued his Greek studies under Reuchlin’s 
brother, Dionysius, though at a considerable disadvantage, as the 
old methods were still retained, and the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages were little valued in comparison with the school logic 
and metaphysics. He took his bachelor’s degree in 1511, soon 
after he had completed his fourteenth year. In Heidelberg, his 
roficiency was so marked, that when the Greek professor was 
ill, he was required to supply his place. Having announced 
himself as a candidate for the master’s degree in 1512, and being 
refused examination on account of his youth, he removed in the 
autumn of that year to Tubingen, where he matriculated on the 
17th of September. 

In Tiibingen, Melanchthon greatly enlarged his sphere of 
study. He not only attended the Greek ok Latin professors, 
but, as required by the university, entered, under Lempus, 
on the comparatively barren field of scholastic theology. 
Induced, probably, by former personal attachment, he also at- 
tended the course on jurisprudence of his old master Simler, 
who had become professor of that science. Besides these, he 
devoted a considerable portion of time for three years to 
mathematics, of which he was in after-life very fond, and even 
paid some attention to medicine. Various manuscripts from his 
own hand have been preserved to our times, which attest 
both the variety of his studies at Tubingen, and the intense 
ardour with which they were pursued. He obtained his master’s 
degree on the 25th of January, 1514, having the first place 
allotted to him among eleven candidates, and immediately after- 
wards commenced his almost unrivalled career of public instruc- 
tion, as a privatim* docens, or licensed university lecturer, upon the 
ancient classics. 

We have been thus copious on the subject of Melanchthon’s 
early training, because, though less perfectly known than his 


. Privatim, in this connexion, does not signify that the instructions are private, 
but that the instructor, though he must be licensed, is self-appointed, not placed by 
the government. 
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subsequent career, some knowledge of it is necessary to the appre- 
ciation of certain valuable points in his character. The energy 
and self-reliance which he displayed as a student, we believe to 
have been, with one or two well known exceptions as respects 
the latter quality, of eminent use to him in after-life. They 
were rather veiled, than suppressed, by that remarkable caution, 
which so greatly distinguished him afterwards, and which, in 
conjunction with them, rendered such signal service, on several 
occasions, to the cause of the Reformation. 

During Melanchthon’s residence at Tiibingen, the celebrated 
— arose between Reuchlin and the Dominicans of Cologne. 

this quarrel, Melanchthon was of considerable service to his 
patron, by writing pieces in his defence, and in other ways. There 
thence ensued a continual interchange of visits between them, 
which must have exerted the most beneficial influence on the 
young professor’s mind. It also brought about the call to Wit- 
temberg, which Melanchthon, at Reuchlin’s recommendation, 
received from the Elector Frederic of Saxony, in 1518. Reuchlin, 
in his recommendation, does not hesitate to say, that he knew not 
any scholar who was even then superior to idchachilion, except 
Erasmus. Erasmus’ admiration of him, publicly recorded in his 
annotations on the New Testament, asearly asthe year 1516, is well 
known.* But of all the testimonies to his learning at this period, 
there is none more remarkable, or more honourable to him, than 
that borne by his former tutor, Simler, who must have known him 
thoroughly. Simler’s wordsare:— Quotquot ibi essent docti homines, 
non esse tam doctos, ut intelligerent, quanta esset doctrina ejus, qui inde 
evocatus discederet. He had, indeed, fully established his reputa- 
tion, not merely by his academical lectures, but by his Terence 
(Tiibingen, 1516,) his Greek Grammar, (1518) ao several other 
publications. No wonder, therefore, that Reuchlin, in the letter 
which communicated to him the Elector’s invitation, should, after 
quoting the promise to’'Abraham: ‘ Depart from this country, and 
‘ from thy kindred, to a land which I will show thee, and I will 
‘ bless thee, and make thy name great, and thou shalt be a blessing,’ 


* It is probably not so well known, that there is a copy of these annotations in 
existence which formerly belonged to Melanchthon, and in which this memorable 
passage has been underlined, and is accompanied with a note in the margin— 
* Mentio Philippi Melanchthonis fit,’ in the usual Italian script of the reformer. 
We have said usual Italian script, because of the remarkable diversity which is 
apparent in Melanchthon’s writing at different times. This note, however, to those 
who know the reformer’s hand, speaks for itself. A fac-simile of it is given in 
Mr. Leigh Sotheby’s ‘ Observations on the Handwriting of Philip Melanchthon,’ 
pl. xiv. ii. 3. In the preface to the same work there also occurs an extract, (trans- 
lated from the Corpus Reformatorum, vol. i. p. 27,) from a letter of Reuchlin’s to 
the Elector respecting the conveyance of Melanchthon’s books, which is highly 
curious. It shows that Melanchthon had then a good library, and made much of it. 
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in the overflowing of his affection, add: ‘This says the spirit 
£ to me; and this one have I of thee, my Philip, my work and 
‘ my consolation I’ 

In Wittemberg, Melanchthon found an ample field for the 
exercise of his talents. The applause with which his inaugural 
lecture was received, and the impression which it made on Luther’s 
mind, are very generally known ; for they have been told by Dr. 
Merle d’Aubigné. The cause of Luther’s satisfaction is strikingly, 
though too exclusively perhaps, explained by Matthes :— 


‘ What a joyful event, therefore, must Melanchthon’s arrival in Wit- 
temberg have been tohim. For though the theologians there already 
stood by his side, he could not promise himself from any one of them 
such able assistance as he looked for from the thorough philological disci- 
pline, and the admirable faculty of expression, which this young scholar 
united to his deep and various knowledge. What progress might not 
the pure doctrine of the gospel make, when such a man, furnished, in 
the school of Reuchlin and Erasmus, with pre-eminent linguistic ac- 
quirements, and guided by sound hermeneutical principles, should 
make the inspired documents of Christianity the subject of his exe- 
getical prelections, should lucidly and convincingly develope their 
contents, and devote his energies in every practicable form, and with 
decisive earnestness, to the advancement of the Reformation!— 
Matthes, 30. 


These expectations were fully realized. Melanchthon’s name 
and efforts opened a new era for the university. Students 
thronged thither from all parts of Germany, and even from 
other countries, on purpose to attend his lectures. Though in 
1517, there had not been more than 200 students inscribed for all 
the classes, Spalatin says, that in 1520, Melanchthon’s lectures 
were attended by 600 hearers at a time, which was more by one- 
third than attended Luther’s. Heerbrand, in his funeral oration 
for him, says, that he sometimes had as many as 2000 students, 
among whom were princes, counts, barons, and many of noble 
families. This extraordinary success resulted partly from his 
untiring diligence in his vocation, partly from his uncommon 
attractiveness of disposition and manners, partly, and princi- 
pally, no doubt, from the extraordinary union of information, 
scientific depth, and esthetic cultivation which adorned his 
prelections. But the greatest, after all, of the many beneficial 
results of his settlement in Wittemberg was the confidence which 
immediately grew up between him and Luther, and their strong 
mutual influence. By this means, Melanchthon learned to realize 
a higher view than he had, probably, ever before taken of his 
calling as a scholar, and to make every effort in some way or 
other subordinate to the progress of evangelical truth. Although 
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he never entirely ceased from giving classical and philosophical 
instruction, and very reluctantly consented, in 1519, to become 
a member of the theological faculty, he immediately commenced, 
with the Epistle to Titus, that course of New-Testament exposi- 
tions which diffused the seed of gospel truth as far as his name 
was known. 

The part he took in the memorable Leipzig disputation of 
1519, though not admitted as a disputant, need not be here dwelt 
upon. This disputation had a powerful effect on himself in 
strengthening his attachment to the Reformation, and his reso- 
lution to assist its progress. A letter which he wrote to his 
friend CEcolampadius respecting it, having induced Eck to send 
forth an insolent answer to the “ Wittemberg grammarian,’ as he 
termed him, Melanchthon replied in a piece which left Eck no 
desire to continue the controversy. Among other points he 
handled in it was the Roman proof text of Peter’s primacy, 
(Matt. xvi. 18,) on which he brought his earlier patristic studies to 
bear with great acuteness. ‘The piece procured for him, much 
against his will, the degree of bachelor of theology, and a place 
in the theological faculty, with a salary of 100 florins; but cost 
him, no doubt equally against it, the attachment of Reuchlin, 
and the library which that hitherto kind friend had promised to 
bequeath to him. Reuchlin was not averse to reformation, but, 
like Erasmus, would have had it brought about by the recognised 
ecclesiastical authorities, and he was much displeased that 
Melanchthon went so far. In the ‘ Corpus Reformatorum,’ vol. i., 
p- 646, there is a curious letter from Tite to Spalatin, 
on the subject of this lost library. 

So severe was Melanchthon’s application to study during the 

ears 1519-20, that his friends were in great concern about 
Lis health. From this cause, principally, they urged him to 
marry; and at length with success. On the 18th of August, 
1520, he married Catharine Krapp, the daughter of the then 
Burgomaster of Wittemberg. Though he entered on this rela- 
tion with reluctance, he never repented of it. 

When, in 1521, during Luther’s seclusion in the Wartburg, 

rivate masses were abolished by the Augustinians in Wittem- 
rg, Melanchthon was a member of the academical commission 
which sat upon the subject, and joined in recommending their 
disuse, but took no prominently eo He has been depre- 
ciated, because, during the same period, he did not suppress the 
excesses of Storch and his companions, but with unreasonable 
severity. As a theologian, Melanchthon was, at that time, com- 
paratively a novice. ‘The very discipline whereby he had at- 
tained his proficiency in letters and philosophy was unfavourable 
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to a hasty decision of new and previously unconsidered questions. 
To blame Melanchthon for not having manifested Luther’s 

romptitude, is as unreasonable as it would be to find fault with 
Sane because he never attained to Melanchthon’s accuracy 
and grace. Non omnia possumes omnes. It may be admitted 
that Melanchthon deliberated too long, and that he suffered him- 
self at first to be too favourably prepossessed by the fanatics; but 
had he done neither, he would, probably, have had but little 
influence in quelling the tumult they had raised. He was but a 
young man, younger by twelve or fifteen — than Jonas, 
Carlstadt, or Amsdorf. Besides this, he held no ecclesiastical 
office, and though eminently skilled in philosophic disputation, 
he never felt that he had the talent of addressing popular 
assemblies. 

In December, 1521, appeared the first edition of his ‘ Loci 
Communes,’ the first published fruits of his theological professor- 
ship. From the time that this came out until Luther’s death, 
he was regarded as, next to him, the most prominent and in- 
fluential instrument of the reformation in Germany. On his 
decease, Melanchthon was the facile princeps of German theo- 
logians. The visitation and superintendence of schools, as 
well beyond as within the limits of Electoral Saxony, were almost 
exclusively confided to him, as the person best qualified by 
learning, tact, and moral influence to establish, reform, or direct 
them. From the Diet at Augsburg, in 1530, which Luther was 
not permitted to attend lest Charles V. should regard his pre- 
sence as an insult to his imperial crown and dignity, till the 
colloquy at Worms, in 1557, he was the principal advocate and 
representative of the protestant cause against the Roman divines. 
During all this time, there was hardly a paper circulated by 
authority of any of the Electors of Saxony for the time being 
on doctrinal points, (and such papers were exceedingly nume- 
rous,) of which he was not the author. Besides these, he wrote 
treatises, commentaries, and letters, in almost incredible pro- 
fusion. To sum up all in one brief sentence, it might, whether 
we regard his labours, or his sufferings, be said, that what 
Paul was among the apostles, Melanchthon was among the re- 
formers. Excepting Luther, Zwingle, (who, however, was cut 
off at an earlier age) and Calvin, there is no one among them 
that approaches him in the amount and variety of his public 
services. But though each of these may have done, or have 
endured, more than he in some one respect, his exertions and 
trials, as a whole, exceed those of either of them. 

If Luther’s noble stand at Worms be admitted to neutralize 
all comparison with any other single appearance of the reformers 
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before the rulers of this world, it should not be forgotten how 
numerous were the occasions on which Melanchthon was obliged 
to attend the Diet, or that, though none of those appearances 
were made under circumstances which rendered him the object 
of such — interest, or stimulated him into enthusiasm, 
several of them were attended with considerable danger. Zwingle 
perished on the field of battle ; but Melanchthon, though he died 
on his bed, was long and frequently engaged in conflicts of a 
much more painful character—conflicts into which the jealousies, 
the suspicions, and the calumnies of his brethren dragged him. 
Though not therefore—even in the secondary sense in which 
Zwingle might be termed one—a martyr, ‘the sacrifices he made, 
and the trials he endured’—to quote Hall’s expressive eulogy of 
Brainerd and Martyn—‘ entitle him to the honours and rewards 
of a protracted martyrdom.’ And herein, doubtless, lies the 
chief distinction of his labours from the incessant and painful 
preaching, authorship, and correspondence of Calvin, who, 
though he suffered much from bodily infirmities, was, after his 
recal from Strasburg, with brief exception, tie-pride of his feltow- 
citizens, and the boast of the Reformed:rommunion: 

It may be said, that the peculiar trouhles-ef Melanchthon’s later 
life were, in some measure, his own, fault. + We were: speakivig 
of the fact, not of its cause ; however, the point is worth inquir- 
ing into. But we must proceed methodically, and though it 
would be impracticable to consider even the more important 
scenes of Melanchthon’s life and labours in detail, we will review 
those of them which have provoked the strongest censure, com- 
mencing with the earliest. 

He was pusillanimous, it has been said, at Augsburg, in 1530, 
and all but betrayed the Reformation. On this point, we think, 
that even the more moderate historians have failed to exercise 
due discrimination. That with the management of the pro- 
testant cause almost exclusively on his own shoulders, he should 
look upon the issue with the most intense anxiety, will surprise 
no reasonable mind. We cannot wonder that this concern, con- 
nected as it necessarily would be with the reflection that an 
unprosperous issue of the business, should such arise, would be 
in part at least his doing,—the consequence of measures con- 
sented to in ignorance of their result, or of lapses of diligence, 
or care, or perspicacity, or firmness, or tact, or even just com- 
pliance on his side,—would, with his conscientiousness, amount at 
times almost to despair. And when such thoughts came on at 
intervals, wave upon wave, deep calling unto deep, for several 
weeks, is it surprising that he should pour out his distresses in 
his correspondence with Luther, or that his trouble and misgiving 
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should even be discovered by his adversaries? Yet this is really 
the head and front of his offending. Attached from the deepest 
principle to the cause of the Gospel, he never, for a moment, 
thought of sacrificing it. The points of order and practice, which 
he was willing to concede as the ransom of otherwise imprisoned 
and manacled truth, were points on which his own mind was 
very imperfectly convinced, and which, at any rate, he considered 
as ay we Howry And the anxiety which agitated him was 
not for himself, but for the nation, a the church at large. It 
may be admitted, that he did not act with unvarying decision, 
that he failed to seize and hold, with firmness, the one exact 
alternative, which, had he realized it, might have enabled him 
to possess his soul in patience, and leave the result to God. All 
this may be admitted. But let not the anguish which the pro- 
spect of others’ misery, and the prostration of the Gospel in 
rmany as a possible result of his own remissness, or impru- 
dence, or overstrained impracticableness, be represented as 
illanimity.* 

» We-suspect thai this injustice has been done to Melanchthon, 
under en-untair comparison. His behaviour has been contrasted 
with-that-of Luther,.at Worms. But the circumstances are b 
tid parailel.. ‘Luther was cited to answer for himself; 
Melanchthon was the representative and delegate of his prince 
and party. The only question Luther had to consider was, 
whether or not he would individually submit. Melanchthon had 


* Luther was in this respect more just than many who have written on it since, 
(see his Letters by De Wette, vol. iv. No. 1240,) though he errs (ib., No. 1235) 
when he compares Melanchthon’s position at Augsburg with that of Huss at Con- 
stance. We could hardly desire a stronger proof of the fidelity and intrepidity 
with which Melanchthon defended the essentials of the gospel cause, than are 
afforded by the facts related in Veit Winsheim’s funeral oration, and repeated 
in Selneccer’s ‘ Historical Account of Luther’s Life and Labours,’ ‘ This,’ says 
Matthes, who has abridged the statement, ‘he showed, when, on the da 
after the [Augsburg] confession was read, he was appointed to consult wi 
catholic dignitaries. On this occasion, without suffering himself to be in the 
smallest de; intimidated by the threats and fulminations which Cardinal Cam- 
peggio let fly at him, he answered his inquiry whether he would give way or not, 
with the greatest composure and firmness—‘ We cannot give way or forsake the 
truth. We entreat, however, for God’s and Christ’s sake, that our opponents will not 
take offence at this, but that they will, as far as they can, discuss with us, and con- 
cede to us what we cannot give up with a good conscience.” When Campeggio 
heard this, he cried out—‘* Non possum! non possum! clave non errante.’? Amidst 
all this thundering, though Master Philip stood as one amongst lions, wolves, and 
bears, who were ready to tear him to pieces, he had a great and mighty mind in 
his little body, and answered undauntedly—* We commend our cause to God the 
Lord. If God is for us, who can be against us? Come what will, we are prepared 
for good or adverse fortune.’—Matthes, p. 128. It was well known that he was 
often in considerable personal danger; but this never kept him away from any of 
the conferences at which his presence was necessary to the protestant cause, or pre- 
vented him, on many decisive occasions, from declaring his determination to main- 
tain the truth at all hazards. 
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the religious interests of nearly half the empire on his hands; 
and his assent or dissent was required as to the terms both of 
faith and practice, to which his partially enlightened countrymen 
were to be henceforth restricted. Suppose he had decided at 
once and irrevocably, that no concession whatever should be 
made even in less fundamental matters, as the maintenance of 
the bishoprics, for instance, and that war and confiscation, with all 
their horrors, had broken out in consequence of the disruption 
caused by his decision ; would not many, whose consciences were 
not at all concerned in these onteunah questions, but who had 
received the gospel in the love of it, have felt that the interests 
of religion, as they understood it, and certainly their own re- 
ligious interests, had been sacrificed to a punctilious pertinacity ? 

There is a passage in ‘Paley’s Evidences,’ which is of some 
interest in reference to this case. We shall be excused for quot- 
— ‘The truth is, there are two opposite descriptions of 
‘ character under which mankind may generally be classed. The 
* one — vigour, firmness, resolution; is daring and active, 
‘ quick in its sensibilities, jealous of its fame, eager in its attach- 
* ment, ne ae in its purposes, violent in its resentments. The 
* other meek, yielding, complying, forgiving; not prompt to act, 
‘insult; suing for reconciliation where others would demand 
‘ satisfaction; giving way to the pushes of impudence; con- 
‘ ceding and indulgent to the prejudices, the wrong-headedness, 
‘ the intractability of those with whom it has to deal. The for- 
‘ mer of these characters is, and ever hath been, the favourite of 
‘the world. It is the character of great men. There isa dignity 
‘in it which universally commands respect. The latter is poor 
‘ spirited, tame and abject. Yet so it hath happened, that with 
‘the Founder of Christianity, this latter is the subject of his 
* commendation, his precepts, his example.”* 

The most cursory reader of history will recognise in these 
sketches the diverse constitutional characteristics of Luther and 
Melanchthon. The protestant leader at Augsburg was, to a great 
extent, especially in private matters, what the second sketch de- 
scribes. But we must also insist that in Melanchthon, while, in 
reference to private matters, this disposition, though sometimes 
excessive, was never degrading, as respected public interests, it 
was always under the control of prudence and of conscience. 
Nothing, as we shall presently show, could more decisively prove 
this than his conduct with regard to the several points of doctri- 
nal difference which arose between himself and the more rigid 
Lutherans. 

There is, unquestionably, something very sublime in Luther’s 

* Evidences, Part II. ¢. ii. 
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strength of faith. Veit Dietrich tells us, that it was during his 
seclusion at Coburg, at the time the Augsburg negotiations were 
so deeply harassing his friend, that he composed his famous hymn, 
© Ein Veste Burg ist unser Gott,” both words and air; and that 
he often played it for his relief. Speaking of the issue of 
the negotiations, he also, very much to the purpose, writes to 
Melanchthon: ‘The end and issue of the business terrifies thee, 
* because thou canst not comprehend it... God has laid this up 
‘in a sure place, which thou hast not in thy rhetoric, nor even 
*in thy aaa’ : it is called faith, in which all things are 
“comprehended which we either see or conceive of. We feel 
the truth of this. But shall we say that there is no truth in what 
Melanchthon said, when, being reminded jof the strength and 
consolation which Luther so frequently derived from prayer, he 
replied, ‘ If I do not perform my part, poms expect nothing from 
God in prayer.’ It is easy for the unconcerned observer to ask, 
But why did he not ask help to do his part? We cannot for a 
moment imagine that Melanchthon neglected to do this. It 
may be that his anxiety too much controlled his faith in prayer. 
But it is evident, if we had no other proof of it than this expres- 
sion, that a conscientious desire to do his duty, and a conviction 
that God ordinarily works by means appreciable by reason, were 
at the bottom of his deep distress. 

It is also easy, as easy indeed as it is gratuitous, to assert that 
if Melanchthon had displayed on this occasion the undaunted 
faith of Luther, all would have issued well. The reply is very 
simple: How was it that when, after the thirty years’ war, 
Bohemia lay entirely at the Emperor’s mercy, every vestige of 
protetantism was so speedily obliterated in that unhappy country ? 

Should this defence be deemed unsatisfactory, we would 
remind our readers of an instance, stated by Denon, and after 
him by Foster, in his essay on Decision of Character. Foster has 
justly observed, that the strongest trial of judgment occurs in cases 
of urgency, where something must be done, and where the con- 
sequences of deciding, right or wrong, are of great importance. 
He first refers to the case of a physician treating a patient whose 
situation, while it renders strong means indispensable, also 
renders it extremely doubtful which ought to be selected. <A still 
‘ stronger illustration,’ he observes, ‘ is the case of a general, who is 
* compelled, in the very instant, to make dispositions on which the 
‘ event of a battle, the lives of ten thousand of his men, or, perhaps, 
‘ almost the fate of a nation may depend. He may even be reduced 
‘to chose between two dreadful expedients. Such a dilemma is 
‘described in Denon’s account of one of the sanguinary conflicts 
‘between the French and Mamelukes, as having for a while held 
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‘ General Desaix, ~~ a very decisive commander, in a state of 
‘anguish.’ Now let Melanchthon’s position be considered. Let 
the political state of Germany, the mutual relations of the 
emperor and pope, the irreconcilable divisions within the protes- 
tant party itself respecting the Lord’s Supper, and the subtle 
manner in which the conditions of the soil and imperial party 
were pe gear in unconnected detail, and @ plusieurs reprises, and 
it will be evident that it was a position calculated to distract and 
overburden a mind no less decisive than Desaix’s. 

We pass on to Melanchthon’s conduct in the matter of the 
Interim. As the histories of Drs. Waddington and Merle 
d’Aubigné do not, either of them, reach this period, we shall 
briefly narrate the circumstances to which we refer. After the 
fatal battle of Miihlberg, in 1547, and the capture and imprison- 
ment of the Electors of Saxony and Hesse, the emperor was, for 
a time, all-powerful in Germany, and protestantism lay prostrate 
at his feet. He therefore determined to enforce obedience in 
matters of religion, and for this purpose convened a diet, to decide 
upon some temporary arrangements which he would enforce 
till the decision of a general council, when all must submit with- 
out reserve. At this diet, a string of articles, prepared, as is 
supposed, under the sanction of the Margrave of Brandenburg, by 
Julius von Pflug, the deposed Bishop of Naumburg, Michael 
Helding, the titular — of Sidon, and the Brandenburg court 
preacher, Johann Agricola, were promulgated by an imperial 
edict, commanding their unconditional reception in all the pro- 
testant States. This was the celebrated Augsburg Interim. 


‘ Few of the princes, in the face of all the resources which the em- 
peror now possessed, had either strength or courage to dispute his will; 
and a melancholy state of things overspread nearly the whole evan- 
gelical church. In southern Germany, the emperor enforced his edict 
by his soldiery, and many hundreds of ministers who could not consent 
to receive an adulterated doctrine, wandered with their wives and 
children up and down the country, without food or shelter. The elector 
Maurice, of Saxony, [who had been nominated elector in the room of 
the deposed John Frederic, | to prevent the same disorganization in his 
territory, prudently adopted a middle course. He resolved, as far as 
he should find it practicable, to introduce [restore] the outward cere- 
monies which were ordered in the Interim, though without intending 
to impair in any way the substance of the truth. He, therefore, for- 
warded the articles to his divines, at the head of whom stood Melanch- 
thon, for their consideration, informing them that they might approve 
of as much of it as they could.* After several consultations, which 

* Galle, whose statement we have extracted, as a specimen of his book, is not here 


so explicit as he should have been. The elector’s directions to his divines at Pegau 
were, that they should ‘ comply with everything which was admissible without 
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led to no satisfactory result, and the most persevering efforts, he suc- 
ceeded, in the spring of 1549, in introducing a new liturgy. This 
retained the fundamental doctrines of protestantism in all their purity, 
but in the article concerning the church, allowed the jurisdiction of 
the bishops over the entire clergy, only with the condition that they 
must be bishops of an apostolical faith and character, under which con- 
dition Luther himself would have had no objection to recognise their 
right. The alterations in the order of service consisted (in addition to 
the change of surplice, and the order that the candles on the altar should 
be lighted during divine service) in the following particulars:—con- 
firmation was restored, but only in the sense of a renewal of the bap- 
tismal covenants; extreme unction was permitted ; certain additional 
festivals were to be observed; and fasting was made obligatory,but under 
so many limitations that the ordinance was deprived of nearly all its 
importance.’ —Galle, pp. 58—60. 

The bitterest reproaches were heaped upon Melanchthon forthe 
share he had in bringing about this modified concession to the 
Interim. Yet it is difficult to see how, with his views of civil and 
religious duty, he could have acted otherwise than he did. From 
the opening of the deliberations, he protested manfully against 
the smallest depravation of doctrine. In respect of ceremonies, 
he allowed nothing which Luther had not repeatedly advised. 
The passing of the modified articles at Teipzig, (thence 
called the Leipzig Interim,) and the confirmation of the new 
liturgy, were accompanied with declarations on the part of 
Maurice’s commissioners, as to how they were understood and 
should be carried out, which removed almost every objection 
which was raised against them. And Melanchthon, through 
whose persevering remonstrances it had been that the Pegau 
conference had been broken up, because the bishops of Naum- 
burg and Meissen saw that they could not reconcile the evan- 
_ party to the doctrines of the Augsburg Interim, felt that, 

ough some things had been done at Leipzig which he could 
have wished otherwise, he could truly say—‘ Lipsica actio non 
facit in ecclesia mutationem, quia controversia de missa et 
canone rejicitur ad alias deliberationes.’ 

The truth is, that our reformer was, at this time, between two 
fires. One of the worst consequences of Luther’s dogmatism, and 


detriment to the authority of the Holy Scriptures. The direction, as stated in the 
extract, was indeed very authoritatively given at the Torgau conference; but this 
was a state convention, not a meeting of divines; and the reason by which it was 
then enforced was an appeal, not to the scriptures, but to the fears of the con- 
vention, the commissioners declaring that otherwise ‘the country would be ex- 
posed to the greatest calamities.’ When the Torgau articles were submitted to the 
divines, they were directed to ‘improve them, but so that the emperor might see 
that in nothing pertaining to their obedience, which was consistent with a good con- 
science and God’s word, would there be any deficiency on the part of the elector 
and his subjects.’—Rev. 
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the undisputed authority which he had exercised over his party, 
was the tenacity with which the more sanguine and choleric of his 
adherents cleaved to even his extreme opinions. Hence every 
suspected deviation, however slight, became the occasion of 
alarm and controversy ; and points of comparative indifference 
were discussed with a warmth and earnestness—to say nothi 
of bitterness and violence—which should have been reserv 
for matters of the last importance. The animosity which their 
head had manifested towards Zwingle, inherited by his disciples, 
split them up into factions, each of which had its own leader, 
who, though no larger than the frog in the fable, must distend 
himself, if possible, to Luther’s size and consequence. There is 
not, perhaps, a more humiliating scene in the whole range of 
ecclesiastical history than is exhibited in the state of Lutheranism, 
during the latter part of the sixteenth century, and much of the 
seventeenth ; vanity, passion, and dogmatical inflexibility, com- 
bined together, raised the odium theologicum to a most disgrace- 
ful and destructive height. Heats and dissensions, censures and 
condemnations, imprisonment, exile, and even death, marked 
its unchristian course, and proved its virulence. Nor had the 
churches rest from it, until they sunk into the torpid slumbers 
of an icy rationalism. 

Of this bad spirit, Melanchthon was the first and greatest 
victim. The controversy which arose upon the Interim was 
supplied with fuel from the transactions of previous years. 
Melanchthon had not advanced a step in clearing his doctrinal 
convictions from the cloudy twilight which, except on the great 
article of justification by faith, shrouded the duslons of Wittem- 
berg when he was called thithef, without provoking some new 
enemy. From 1527, when Agricola first branded him with 
heresy on account of the importance he attached to the law as an 
instrument of conviction and repentance, until the outbreak of the 
intermistic controversy, he had been a perpetual offence to the more 
rigid Lutherans. In 1536, and again in 1537, Cordatus raised a 
strife on account of his views respecting the activity of the human 
will in conversion.* In 1544, on many accounts one of the 
saddest seasons of his life, Amsdorf thought he did good service 
to religion by inflaming the mind of Luther, now feeble and 
often peevish through advancing age, against the sacramentarian 
opinions of his colleague. So strong, indeed, and inconsistent 
was the feeling against him during this whole period, as the pre- 


* From an expression in a letter of Melanchthon’s to Brenz, it would appear that 
Cordatus spared no indignities:—‘ Hic cum Hydra decerto, uno represso, alli multi 
exoriuntur. Quidam Cordatus nuper abjectum libellum Locorum Communium 
pedibus caleavit.—Corp. Ref. iii. 390. 
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sumed advocate of clearer views and greater freedom than the stereo- 

typed creed of Luther permitted, that his counsels were sought 

in confidence, in order that, when obtained, they might be made 

matter of accusation against him; and when Cardinal Sadoletus, 

known as one of the purest Latinists in Italy, addressed a com- 

plimentary letter to him, in commendation of his distinguished 

merits in the advancement of classical learning, the zealots of his 

party, instead of rejoicing in the reputation of their most emi- 

nent professor, accused him, though the letter was never 

answered, of an inclination to go over to the papal side. 

We have said that when the strife about the Interim broke 

out, Melanchthon was between two fires. On the one side were 

the advocates of the imperial or Augsburg Interim, including his 

old enemy Agricola; on the other, the opponents of all concession, 

even in observances which left the substance of the Gospel un- 

touched, among whom the principal were Amsdorf, and the able 

but impetuous Flacius Illyricus. Maurice’s unlooked-for change 

of policy, and his success against the emperor in 1552, occasion- 

ing the Passau treaty, soon, indeed, dissolved all disagreements 
about the Augsburg Interim, but the quarrel with the other party, 
even when the Leipzig Interim was also relaxed, continued 

fierce and bitter. 

The reasons of our conviction cannot be fully unfolded within 
the limits to which we are here restricted, but after carefully 
considering all the principal passages of this affair, the acts, the 
official writings, and even the private letters of Melanchthon, we 
are satisfied that he came out of this most trying ordeal of prin- 
ciple, if not entirely free from blame, yet with a character in which 
conscientious integrity, and a determination to uphold the fun- 
damentals of the Gospel, cost what they might, were eminently 
conspicuous. We do not judge him by the light of our own age. 
He held views with which we have no sympathy, on the nature 
and extent of civil and ecclesiastical obedience, and on the right 
of princes to provide a religion for their subjects. He would 
have maintained their right to dictate a religion to their subjects, 
provided that it was the true one. All enforced confessions, all 
confessions authorized as the exclusive standards of a state reli- 
gion, take this for granted ; and on this subject he was not before 
his age. But shackled as he was by this unsound principle, 
which put the whole case in a false position, his conduct deserved 
small censure, even if not entitled, as we think it was, to respect- 
ful admiration. It is true that in a letter to Flacius, written in 
1556, he says, referring apparently to the explanations and en- 
gagements of Maurice’s commissioners—‘ You shall be victor; 
«TL yield. I contend not for those ceremonies, and wish exceed- 
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‘ingly that the church may find peace. I confess also that in 
‘ this matter I was wanting, and I pray God to forgive me that 
‘I did not withdraw from these deceptive counsels.’ But how 
is this language to be interpreted? As the language of a man 
convinced of having acted a base and treacherous part which 
conscience would not justify? Is it not rather that of one who 
felt that he had been to some extent deceived, but who also, in 
the secret of his own conscience, felt that he was armed so strong 
in honesty that he could afford his bitterest enemy the advantage 
of this frank acknowledgment? To do justice to Melanchthon 
we must remember, that when the question was first opened he 
took great pains to explain the distinction which was made be- 
tween things fundamental and indifferent; that in recommend- 
ing the latter on a principle of concession, he did not act merely 
from fear, as his enemies alleged, but conformably with his constant 
views upon the subjects of church discipline and order: that he 
expressed with equal determination to friend and foe that he would 
consent to no infringement whatever of the essential doctrines 
of the gospel; and that with a self-denial of which there are 
but few examples in history, he was, during the whole time 
these stormy collisions and hostile machinations proceeded, 
refusing the most flattering invitations, written by royal hands, 
from Denmark and England,* in order that he might stand by 
his country and his church in the day of their calamity. Let 
these things be remembered as they ought, and we think there 
will be little question left as to the preponderance of praise or 
censure due to Melanchthon in the matter of the Leipzig In- 
terim. 

But leaving this point to the reader’s judgment, let us remove 
to another position. Let us view our reformer at an earlier period 
of his eminently varied life, and ascertain the bearing on his 
character of some other circumstances in which we find him. 
We have in view the part he took with reference to the Land- 
grave’s double marriage, and the distress of mind he fell into in 
consequence. ‘To defend Melanchthon in the sanction which he 
gave to this marriage is out of the question. Neither the co- 
operation of Luther and Bucer, nor the pains which were taken 
in their joint declaration to urge the points most likely to dis- 
suade the Landgrave from his purpose, will justify him in the 
smallest degree. This Melanchthon felt: and his feeling is 
at once his conviction, and his best and only apology; an 
apology not for the offence but the offender, and for the offender 


* The invitations from England commenced even in the reign of Henry VIII. 
They were renewed with much earnestness on Edward’s accession; and the last 
was written by Edward himself, in May, 1553, only two months before his death. 
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only, because it evinces the sincerity of his repentance. The 
scene which follows has been described by Luther's biographers, 
but it may be interesting to read an account of it as described 
in a memoir of Melanchthon. Our Reformer had set out on 
a journey from Wittemberg to Hagenau in Alsace, evidently 
out of health and spirits, and having taken to his bed at 
Weimar, the elector had written to Luther to come to him. The 
sequel is thus described by Ratzenberger :— 


* When Luther . . . . (with Cruciger and Melanchthon’s son Philip) 
arrived in Weimar, he found everything, unhappily, just as had been 
represented to him. Melanchthon’s eyes were quite dim, his con- 
sciousness had left him, his speech had failed, his hearing was gone, 
and his countenance was relaxed and fallen in. As Luther said, 
"facies erat Hippocratica.’ He recognised nobody, eat and drank 
nothing. When Luther saw him in this unconscious state, he was 
exceedingly terrified, and said to his companions, ‘ God preserve me! 
How the devil has dishonoured this vessel.’ He then immediately 
turned to the window, and prayed earnestly to God. ‘ At that time,’ 
said Luther, ‘ God was constrained to stretch out [the hand] to me, 
for I threw down the wallet before the door, and plied his ears with 
all the promises of hearing prayer which I could recount from the 
holy Scriptures, [telling him] that he must hear me,—that so I should 
at another time trust his promises.’ Hereupon he grasps Philip by 
the hand, and says, ‘ Bono animo esto, Philippe, non morieris. 
Though God has just cause to slay thee, he willeth not the death of 
the sinner, but that he turn and live. He hath pleasure in life, and 
not in death. Has God called and received the greatest of all sinners 
who have come upon the earth, as Adam and Eve, back again into 
favour,—how much less will he reject thee, my Philip, or suffer thee to 
perish in sin and sorrow! Therefore do not give place to the devil, 
and become not thine own murderer, but trust in the Lord, who can 
bring the dead to life again, can wound and bind up, can strike and 
heal.’ For Luther knew well the condition of his heart and con- 
science. On this grasping of the hand and encouragement, Philip 
again begins to draw his breath, but cannot, notwithstanding, say any- 
thing till after a good while. ‘Then he turns his face directly towards 
Luther, and begins to implore him, for God’s sake, that he will detain 
him here no longer. He is on a good journey, Luther must suffer 
him to depart; nothing better can come to him. ‘ By no means, 
Philip,’ said Luther; ‘ thou must serve our Lord God yet longer.’ 
Thereupon Philip, by little and little, became more cheerful; and 
Luther ordered that something might be got as soon as possible for 
him to eat, and would have given it him himself. Philip, however, 
refused to take it. Then Luther urged him with rough words, saying, 
‘ Hearest thou, Philip? Make short work of it; thou must eat for my 
sake, or I will put thee under excommunication.’ With these words 
he prevailed on him to eat, though but a little; and thus, by degrees 

strength returned again.’ —Ratzenb. Annales Vit. Mel. p. xvii. 
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There is perhaps no scene in the life of Luther or Melanchthon 
more characteristic than that which has been just described: 
We no more doubt Luther’s sincere contrition for his fault than 
we do Melanchthon’s: his letters to the elector and to Eberhard 
von der Tanne, are sufficient proof of it. But if he showed more 
force of character on this occasion than his friend, the latter 
manifested greater tenderness of conscience. There was in 
Luther an ardour and a bustle, resulting from his sanguine tem- 
perament, which caused his private feelings, however violent, nay, 
partly through their violence, to be of brief duration. Melanchthon, 
who, notwithstanding his incessant activity, was of a patient 
and reflective character, retained his convictions till they swelled 
into a torrent, and threatened to destroy even life itself. ‘There 
was weakness in this, unquestionably, but it was the weakness of 
a@ virtuous mind, the only weakness with which Melanchthon is 
fairly chargeable, and one redeemed by frequent instances of 
energy and intrepidity. 

e made a passing reference just now to the invitations which 
Melanchthon received, during the first heats ofthe interimistic con- 
troversy, to Denmark and England. These were not solely the 
fruit of his great reputation for learning and candour; they were 
mainly caused by the success which had attended his efforts in plant- 
ing the Reformation, and forming a solid, evangelical system of 
school instruction in different Statesof Germany. To detail his 
services in these respects would take up much more space than 
we can give to them. It must suffice to say that besides repeated 
visitations which he made of the churches in Thuringia, and other 
territories belonging to electoral (afterwards ducal) Saxony, he 
laboured with the happiest results at Leipzig, Nuremberg, and 
Berlin. Even remote universities, as Konigsberg, which was 
founded in 1544, were constructed or remodelled according to 
his plans, and furnished in many instances with teachers whom 
he had formed. His pupils were the life of literature over a 
large extent of northern Europe, and his elementary treatises on 
grammar, rhetoric, logic, ethics, and physical science, were in 
the hands of almost all the educated youth of Saxony, and the 
neighbouring States. 

From the time of Luther’s death, in 1546, Melanchthon became 
the acknowledged head of the Evangelical divines. We have 
seen into what suspicion and reproach his gradual emancipation 
from what the rigid Lutherans called orthodoxy brought him. 
His later years were passed amidst continual vexation and 
anxieties, under which nothing could have sustained him as he 
was sustained, but the testimony of a good conscience, and the 
determination that he would, if possible, preserve the Lutheran 
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churches from open rupture and mutual condemnation. He 
saw that there were various parties in them, but still he hoped 
that these might, by the exercise of a wise caution on his part, 
be prevented from becoming distinct and hostile communions. 
He also knew that his own more liberal system, both as respected 
the doctrines of grace and the nature of our Lord’s presence in 
the eucharist, was not likely, if put in marked distinction to the 
current exposition of orthodoxy, as derived from Luther's writ- 
ings, to receive the sanction of the elector. He therefore 
selene’, in the most persevering manner, to give currency to any 
other form of expression than those contained in the recognised 
symbols of the church, it being his belief, that, if the contro- 
versial spirit which had been the bane of Lutheranism could but 
be suppressed for a time, the symbols might afterwards be expli- 
citly interpreted in harmony with the pene improvements to 
be expected in biblical exposition. is prudence saved his 
rinciples from condemnation, and the churches and universities 
‘om the loss of their best teachers, as long as he lived; but the 
first faint gleamings of court favour which shone upon his dis- 
ciples afterwards, betrayed them into such excesses as at once 
and for ever ruined them. 

The more liberal party was immediately broken up. Its 
leaders, as stated in the opening of this paper, were deposed and 
imprisoned. And what previously had been only the private 
views of Luther and his more bigoted admirers, were incorpo- 
rated into a symbol—the ‘Formula Concordiz,’ published in 
1577—which, burning like a firebrand till its fuel was exhausted, 
then hung as a clog upon the neck of orthodoxy till creeds and 
orthodoxy fell into contempt together. 

The moral of this forcing of opinions is not far to seek, and 
Melanchthon appears to have discovered the true principle some 
years before he died. He was at least convinced of the utter 
uselessness of decretal synods, for when, in May, 1553, the Elector 
Maurice communicated to him at Torgau the intentions of him- 
self and other princes, to convene a conference at Erfurt, in 
the following June, Melanchthon replied, the Landgrave might 
remember how little the conferences at Schmalcald and Mar- 
burg had effected; that the princes and divines were now more 
widely separated than they were then, and that therefore some 
would not even attend, and among those who did attend no unity 
would follow. ‘ Nazianzen,’ he continued, ‘has long since 
‘said, that he had seen no synod in his time which had not been 
‘ the occasion of greater divisions than existed before.’ In using 
Gregory’s words to represent his own conviction, Melanchthon 
has given us the lessons of his own experience, and it was the 
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experience of a man who had to do with synods and their 
decrees in almost every form, and who must have known the 
nature and effects of them, if any man could hope to do so. 
Melanchthon died the 19th of April, 1560, aged sixty-three. 
We transcribe from Matthes the account of his Vast days. This 
account, though less complete than Dr. Cox’s, is an interestin 
pendant to that we have already given of his early life wad 
studies, and shows that he was the same hard student, the 
same conscientious labourer, the same friend of union to the last. 


‘Before, however, the appointed time arrived [the time for a con- 
vention at Bremen, which he was expected to attend], Melanchthon 
was called away from this world, which at last had become a valley of 
mourning to him, into that land of everlasting peace, towards which 
his soul had long looked with strong desire, and whither all his older 
friends—Luther, Caspar Borner (1547), Caspar Cruciger (1548), Veit 
Dietrich (1549), Martin Bucer (1551), Bernhard Ziegler (1552), 
Georg von Anhalt (1553), Jacob Sturm (1558), and Johann Bugen- 
hagen, had gone before him. At the end of March, 1560, he travelled 
to Leipzig, to examine the stipendiaries, as he had done for several 
years. When he returned, on the 5th of April, the north wind met him 
so raw and bitter, that he was overtaken with a cold shuddering fit. 
On the 8th of April this was succeeded by a fever, with cough and 
shortness of breath. He had not slept during any part of the night, 
and was therefore so weary and weak in the morning, that he could 
scarcely sit upright. He took his seat at his writing-table, but his 
powers were quite exhausted, so¢hat*he was obliged to go and lie 
upon his settle from time to time. His son-in-law, the physician 
Caspar Peucer, suspected that he was again suffering from the stone, 
and would have had a bath got ready for him; but he said, he had for 
several years been weak about this time, and that, besides, this year 
there was an eclipse of the sun at the equinox, and would be in con- 
junction of Saturn and Mars about eight o’clock. He wished to go 
to his wash-hand stand, but could with difficulty reach it, and said, 
*I shall go out as an expiring candle.’ Notwithstanding this he had 
made up his mind to go to his lecture-room, and read on dialectics. 
‘Only half an hour,’ said he; ‘I must read half an hour, then I will 
take the bath.’ He was able to continue his lecture but a quarter of 
van hour. The following day he was better. He corrected several 
funeral orations for Duke Philip of Pomerania, who had died on 
the 24th of February, and said pleasantly, ‘I have nothing in hand 
now but funeral matters. This good prince was named Philip. Per- 
haps I shall be the next Philip to follow him—one from the people.’ 
On Maundy Thursday he received the communion once more at 
church. On Good Friday he held his last festival-meditation, on 
Isaiah 58. The following night he slept undisturbed; and when he 
awoke, it seemed to him as if he were singing, as he had done when a 
boy in church, the words, ‘I have desired to eat the passover with 
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you before I suffer.’ In the course of that day he drew up the Easter 
programme, took it himself to the printers, and looked in again after 
dinner to see how the setting up had proceeded. This was his last 
walk in the street. The next night his fever returned, so that, on 
Easter Sunday, the 15th of April, he was again quite weak. Not- 
withstanding, he was determined to hold his Easter-meditation ; and 
was much displeased when he learned that his hearers had been dis- 
missed. On Easter Monday, he was much in conversation with his 
friend Camerarius, who had arrived on the Saturday ; but said to him, 
‘I have a desire todepart, and to be with Christ.’ As he got better, Ca- 
merarius returned home on the 17th. Exactly at this time, however, 
the fever returned again; he became weaker and weaker. On the 
18th of April he allowed a travelling bed to be made up for him in 
his study, lay down in it, and said, ‘ This is a travelling bed; what if 
I shall take my departure init?” * * * On the 19th his pulse 

- became weaker and weaker, and at eight [in the evening] he fainted. 
All the professors came to his house, and before it stood a crowd of 
students inquiring after the health of their beloved instructor. The 
superintendent, Paul Eber, M. Fréschel, and M. Sturio read to him some 
chapters from the Bible; in which he said his heart was much im- 
pressed by the words: ‘As many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God.’ Then he prayeda long time by 
himself, and once or twice was heard to lisp the words, ‘ That they 
all may be one as we are.’ All who were present sunk on their knees, 
and prayed with him. -Peucer asking him if he desired anything, he 
answered, ‘ Nothing but heaven; let me rest and pray. My end is 
not far off.’ In the evening at seven o'clock he fell asleep.’—Matthes, 
pp. 380, 382. 


It is to be regretted that all the portraits we possess of Melanch- 
thon, except those on medals, are on the dry, stiff hand of Lucas 
Kranach, who was certainly unable to lend a grace where it was 
wanting, even if he could (of which, however, we know of no 
eg commit to his canvas those which were presented to him. 
ere is, indeed, a drawing by Hans Holbein, in the Queen’s 
collection at Windsor, upon which Melanchthon’s name is in- 
scribed, and which has been re-engraved in Germany as a youth- 
ful portrait of the Reformer. It is understood to lave been in 
Holbein’s ortfolio when he came to England, in the reign of 
Henry VIIL, and is supposed to have been taken at Erasmus’s 
suggestion. We are convinced, however, that the tradition re- 
sporting it is not authentic. We wish, indeed, it were, for 
ere is much more life and grace, as well as better drawin 
in it, than in the best of Kranach’s. Yet even Kranac 
was not able to miss entirely the sweetness that played about 
Melanchthon’s mouth—(our readers will find it in the en- 
gtaving lately made by Miiller, from perhaps his best picture) 
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—and it was clearly all but impossible to overlook the ample, 
towering forehead, which is so much in harmony with our 
reformer’s clear, expanded intellect. Melanchthon’s eyes are 
said to have been remarkable for their beauty, lustre, and pene- 
tration. Judging from his portraits, he sometimes wore his 
beard, sometimes shaved himself close, and not unfrequently, 
like Richard Baxter, possessed his chin in that intermediate 
state, which, in an age when beards are not usually worn, con- 
veys the —— idea of negligence. His stature was small and 
slight, but he was well proportioned, though in his youth he had 
an awkward motion of one shoulder when he walked, which 
Staphylus and Sarcerius are said to have been foolish enough 
to imitate. When he spoke, his manner was very animated, 
and he gesticulated freely with his hands. In advancing years 
he suffered greatly in his health, from incessant occupation and 
frequent want of sleep. To this was added severe bodily suffer- 
ings sometimes from the stone, all which produced at ingth a 
considerable alteration in his appearance. 

His public character we have already partially exhibited. His 
private one was every way worthy of it. It was his practice, not- 
withstanding his continual occupation,~to attend as he had 
opportunity, the lectures of the younger teachers, that by his 
presence he might give them consequence in the eyes of the 
students. He was eminently charitable to the poor, and gene- 
rous to his friends. ladeed he too frequently gave when he 
would have done better to have refused; and his kindness in 
assisting on all occasions, even those who had no claim upon 
him, was excessive.* At table he was very sociable, would cheer- 
fully relate what, in his extensive intercourse with men of all 
ranks, he had seen and heard of a nature calculated either to 
please or instruct, and had no objection to temper dignity with 
mirth. He was accustomed to quote Plautus’s saying, ‘ Homo 
homini ignotus lupus est,’ and to call those who always sat in society 
with their mouths shut, and their eyes fixed upon the person 
who might be speaking, insidiatores. He said it was inhumanity 
and barbarism, and that sepe tacens odit semina vultus habet. 
At the same time, he neither indulged in unseemly ridicule 
himself, nor suffered it in others. He betrayed no secrets. He 
abstained from exaggerations. Vulgarity in a form was hate- 
ful to him: but especially in that most odious of its many forms, 

* His letters and Camerarius’s memoirs furnish many illustrations of this. He 
was continually writing prefaces for his friends, or letters of recommendation for 
students, or theses or academical discourses for professors. According to Came- 
rarius, the latter were delivered, word for word, as written by Melanchthon, 


‘atque vise sunt charte cum humidis adhuc literis relique afferri iis, qui jam 
pronuntiare composita ab eo priora cepissent.’ 
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indecent allusion. He willingly conversed with none who were 
not, like himself, urbane and chaste. 

He was a faithful friend. Of this no better proof is needed 
than the number of faithful friends whom he possessed. We 
shall not stop to defend him from the charge that has been made 
against him of speaking what he did not feel respecting Luther 
in his funeral oration. That he loved Luther ardently there 
can be no doubt; as little can there be that Luther, in his later 
years, frequently wounded him, and that he deeply felt it. He 
said as much, both before and after Luther’s death. But his 
doing so proves his honesty in what he elsewhere said, unless it 
should be thought impossible that love should continue where , 
any offence has been received. Melanchthon was not one in 
whom the impression made by innumerable benefits received 
from Luther, during the confidential intercourse of years, could 
be obliterated by the clouds which, in the later years of Luther’s 
life, passed over the horizon of their friendship. He could state 
the truth when circumstances seemed to call for it, but he loved 
his friend no less. His conduct to the widow and children of 
Luther, during the trials which succeeded the battle of Miihl- 
berg, disarms this scandal of its sting. 

s little is it necessary to defend him from the charge of being 
unfaithful to John Frederick. We remember indeed the time when 
we did think him unfaithful. But a clearer insight into John 
Frederick’s charactershowed us that Melanchthon could have done 
no good by following him to Weimar or Jena. He could not, 
. We are persuaded, have entered his service after the temporary 

dissolution of the Wittemberg university, without sacrificing every 
prospect of usefulness as a public man. : 

But the amiable and friendly character of Melanchthon is not 
attested only by the numbers of those who knew and loved him 
intimately. His correspondence with Cranmer, Calvin, and 
others whom he did not personally know, or knew but imperfectly, 
evinces the same thing. And it is still more fully displayed in 
his correspondence with some who had deeply injured him. Of 
this his letters to Flacius Illyricus, one of which we have quoted, 
are a striking example. Nothing is more evident on the face of 
his extensive correspondence, than that it was his fixed deter- 
mination, as much as possible, to live peaceably with all men; 
and that the reciprocation of the offices of friendship was one of 
the principal enjoyments of his life. 

‘Still he found his sweetest recreation and entertainment in his 
family circle, and it was here that all the depth, intimacy, and childlike 
innocence of his pure religious feeling unfolded themselves. Here, as 
he himself said, was the little church, in which his soul was habitually 

raised to heaven, and filled with unbounded joy. Here were the 
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beloved souls, whom it was his duty, according to the will of God, to 
form and educate for life eternal. * * * He often sat by the cradle 
of his daughters, or granddaughters, almost all of whom were brought up 
in his house, with a book in one hand, and the other holding the cradle- 
strap. He himself related of his Anna, that she once came to him, 
and wiped his tears with her little apron, and how much this proof 
of her sympathy went to his heart. She was his eldest child, and 
was on this account, though still more on account of her gentle, quiet 
character, especially beloved by him. * * * Besides these chil- 
dren and grandchildren, there should also be reckoned, as belonging to 
Melanchthon’s family, his old servant John, a native of Suabia, who 
lived thirty-four years in his house, acted as his house-steward, 
instructed his children, and through his honesty and faithfulness, was of 
great, not to say indispensable, value to him. Melanchthon reposed 
in him the most unreserved confidence, corresponded with him, when 
on a journey, in Latin, and set great store by his judgment on reli- 
gious subjects. In the programme, in which he announced his death, 
Melanchthon made the most affectionate allusion to his character 
and services. Where servants are of this class, and are so beloved, 
a house may certainly be regarded as an ecelesiola Dei.’—Matthes, 
385, 386. 


Melanchthon’s religious character may be well enough inferred 
from what we have already written. ‘The gospel of salvation 
by the grace of God, through faith in the atoning sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ,—the gospel of the New Testament, was, as we have 
seen, the object of his most incessant anxiety in life, and in death 
it was his all-sufficient consolation. If his faith respecting this 
heavenly treasure appeared less firm than Luther’s, let us re- 
member that there was no deficiency as respects the power of 
the Gospel, but only lest the knowledge of it should again be 
lost for a season. Yet he doubted not at all that it was the cause 
of God, and that as such it was secure in truth and steadfastness, 
One of his most favourite passages, and which he was accustomed 
to write in the albums of his friends, was Isa. lix. 21. <A leaf 
bearing this verse, written with his own hand in Luther’s private 
of the Bible, may still be seen, with other similar memorials 
of Luther, Bugenhagen, Cruciger, Jonas, and Agatho, in Luther’s 
cell at Erfurt. He feared not for the gospel, but for his country- 
men, lest, after that they had heard it in truth, they should again 
lose it, either under the corrupt glosses of tradition, or the horrors 
of war and persecution. His desire for peace and unity, was, as 
his last moments show, not merely a constitutional feeling, but a 
conscientious principle.* His love of truth was ardent and un- 


* He was, indeed, as might be inferred from his unwearied activity, naturally very 
susceptible. Camerarius said of him, ‘ Humor, quem flave bilis nomine appellant, 
abundantior materiam prebebat affectionibus animi vehementioribus.’ When we 
consider this, his self-possession and patience amidst the unrelenting persecutions 
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quenchable: many of his greatest trials sprung from his deter- 
mination not to call any man master, or to drink from the nar- 
row cisterns of systematic theology, while he had access to the 
full clear fountains of the living word. He was a man of prayer. 
If he did not blaze like the phcenix, he soared with the lark, for 
he rose very early, and opened every morning with devotion. 
Nor did his own private resources ever cause him to undervalue 
the public means of grace. He knew that those who took most 
with them to the house of God, brought most away ; and coming 
once in his perusal of the Psalms, to Psalm xxvii. 4, 5, ‘ One 
* thing have I desired,’ &c., he was heard to say, ‘Ah! Lord, let me 
* ever dwell where thou hast a little church.’ When his daughter’s 
removal to K6nigsberg with her husband Sabinus was — of, 
this was a principal consideration with him; ‘in KG6nigs , itis 
well: there the house of God is frequented, as it is here.’ For he 
saw — praiseworthy in the pretensions of those who under- 
value social worship, but declared, ‘ My nature is most alien to that 
* Cyclopzean life which despises order, and turns with disgust from 
‘customs because they are such, as if they were a canker.’ 

But it is Melanchthon’s special and peculiar praise that he 
was the first who openly enlisted the revived literature and 
science of the sixteenth century in the service of the reforma- 
tion. Whatever the Lutherans possessed of either was princi- 
pally the fruit of his exertions. He, too, though not the 
originator of their theology (in which respect even Luther must, 
to some extent, resign the palm to Augustine), was its first 
scientific expositor. His claims upon the gratitude of protes- 
tants on these accounts are entitled to a passing notice. 

In his lectures on the ancient classics, he laid great stress upon 
their value as a mean of intellectual discipline. ‘Scepe enim 
‘monui,’ he says, ‘ita instituendum esse animum, ut duas has 
‘virtutes, scientiam judicandi de rebus humanis et facultatem 
* dicendi meminerit sibi omnibus nervis parandas esse. Et ad hoc 
‘tanquam ad scopum oportet referre vigilias, lucubrationes, 
‘denique studia omnia. Nam qui aut non formarunt judicium 
‘literis, ut intelligant rerum ac morum discrimina, queeque in 
“bonis, queeque in malis ducenda sint, aut non possunt ea, quee 
‘sentiunt, perspicuo sermone docere, hi mihi preter corporis 
*speciem nihil humani habere videntut.’ 

e have before adverted to the various publications by which 
he endured are really extraordinary. Few men, even in our own time—to lay no 
stress on the ruder habits of the sixteenth century—would have maintained such 

rfect self-command as he did for a long course of years. He not only avoided, in 


is controversial writings, the use of passionate and provoking expressions, but con- 


— to the last his efforts to conciliate his adversaries, and restore peace to the 
urch. 
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Melanchthon strove to advance the cause of education. New 
editions of the classics, grammars, glossaries, chronicles, treatises 
on rhetoric, logic, ethics, politics, and the elements of physical 
science attest his unwearied pains. In moral and intellectual 
ilosophy, he was at first an eclectic, but afterwards attached 
mself decidedly, though not blindly, to the school of Aristotle, 
the — of whose ul he recommended to precede those of 
Plato. In physical science, he was not very successful. Our 
extract relating to his last hours shows that he was a believer 
in the current astrology. - In this respect, he was behind Luther. 
Yet some even of his physical writings—his Commentarius de 
Anima, and Initia Doctrine Physics, for instance, evince great 
acuteness and learning. With all his deficiencies, it should be 
remembered, that he was the first man who made it his business 


to unfold the intimate connexion between philosophy and prac-" 


tical life, and to exemplify the true harmony of science and 
religion. 

But his theological labours constitute his greatest claim to the 
regard of posterity. To enumerate them all is neither nece 
nor possible. He assisted in the construction and diffusion of 
the evangelical theology, not only by his academical lectures, 
but his commentaries, and other theological writings. He also, 
as is well known, aided Luther in his translation of the Bible ; 
and so necessary was this aid, that Luther excused the delay 
which occurred in the translation of the prophetical books of the 
Old Testament by stating as its cause, that the Elector had taken 
Melanchthon with him to Spires. Melanchthon’s own theological 
works are exceedingly numerous. Some of them were of local 
and temporary interest, and have not been collected with the 
rest. A large number of them are exegetical. His method of 
exposition may be called the grammatico-dialectic. He used to 
say that a good theologian and true interpreter of God’s word, 
must be first a grammarian, then a dialectician, thirdly, a wit- 
ness. He did not dwell much on explanations of single words, 
but carefully compared the older versions with the original, and 
took great pains to illustrate the New Testament Hebraism. 
When the text was argumentative—one of Paul’s Epistles, for 
instance—he investigated the rhetorical disposition and scope of 
it with minute attention. Of his Loci Communes, the tie: 


fession of Augsburg, and Apol for it, it is less necessary to 
speak. These the calumny 
heaped upon their author during the seventeenth century, are 
to Lutheranism what Calvin’s Institutes are to the Reformed 
communion. Like Calvin’s work, the Loci Communes was con- 
siderably enlarged after the first edition; and the development 
of our reformer’s theological system is very conspicuous in the 
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additions which he made to it. He is spoken of occasionally, by 
those who wish to have it so, as if he had accommodated his theo- 
logical system to the variations of his philosophy. There is no 
doubt that in this respect he admitted, as every thoughtful stu- 
dent must do, such modal explanations as philosophy supplies on 
points which enter her domain. Some of these must, it is ve 

certain, have varied with the progress of his studies. He also, it 
is true, speculated somewhat crudely, as many since have done, 
upon the mode of the Divine existence, the generation of the 

n, and the procession of the Spirit. But he never conceded to 
philosophy the regulation of his religious belief. He was a super- 
naturalist in the full sense of the term, from the time he penned 
the first draught of his Loci Communes till his dying day. 

_ Melanchthon’s writings are of great esthetic merit. a 
commended them as possessing, along with their remarkable 
erudition and rare eloquence, ‘such grace—quam genio suo debet 
‘ potuis quam ingenio,—that while he was exceedingly agreeable 
‘ to all candid readers, there was not, even among his enemies, one 
‘whom he greatly displeased.’ Equally honourable and charac- 
teristic of both is Luther’s praise of them. ‘I had rather,’ said 
he, ‘see Philip’s books than my own, whether Latin or German, 
* exposed for sale. I have been sent into the world to contend 
‘ with devils; my books, therefore, are too stormy and warlike. 
‘I must grub up stumps, thorns, &c. . . . . But Master Philip 
§ does his work tastefully and without fuss, builds and plants, 
‘sows and waters agreeably, according to the gifts which God 
* has so richly bestowed upon him.’ 

We are not able to speak as we could wish of the works named 
at the head of this article. Both are rationalist in principle; and 
this element appears in remarks derogatory not only to the au- 
thority of Scripture, but to the character and explicit claims of 
our Lord. Where rationalism does not intrude, both of them in- 
deed, and that of Matthes in particular, may be read with interest. 
Both authors have used the Corpus Reformatorum, as far as it 
had proceeded when they were written; that is, to the volumes 
published in 1838 and 1839. The work of Matthes, though by 
no means distinguished for the excellence of its narrative, is 
much more readable than Galle’s, the style of which is slovenly 
and inaccurate. But both betray great negligence in other re- 
spects. In Galle’s, some material errors, acknowledged in the 
reface to the first edition, are repeated verbatim in the second. 
atthes has given a page of errata, for which he craves excuse 
on account of his distance from the press. We could supply 
him with a list, which would, probably, fill twenty such pages. 
We are loth to say so much in disparagement of works which ne- 
cessarily contain much useful information. 
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Arr. X. (1.) The Country Banks and the Currency. By G. M. 
Bett. Longman and Co., London. 


(2.) Second Report on Banks of Issue, 1841. 


TuaT man cannot be a wise statesman who founds a system upon 
an attempted opposition to some strong natural tendency of 
human opinion. Still more hopeless must be his aim who 
essays to curb the expansion of commerce, or who interferes to 
prevent the natural direction of capital. To a conflict like this, 
the power of the most arbitrary ruler is as nothing. The re- 
strictive fiscal system of the successors of Charles the Fifth only 
made Spain a nation of smugglers; and the ‘ Berlin and Milan 
Decrees’ of Napoleon, when in the plentitude of his power, 
turned out to be merely waste-paper. This must ever be. To 
endeavour to coerce that primal law of his social nature which 
prompts man to exchange with his fellow the commodities of 
which each is in want, is as vain as to endeavour to compress 
water. We may, as Sir Robert Peel has done by the commerce 
of England, enclose it within a golden prison and put the screw 
upon it. What is the result? Like that of the famous experi- 
ment on the compressibility of water, which found a way through 
the golden globe in which it was encased, and stood like a 
heavy dew upon the surface. The law of nature sets at defi- 
ance the utmost power of human ingenuity or force ; and such 
is ever the result when the attempt is made to coerce the mighty 
tendencies of human opinions or human interests. 

In a former article on these subjects we ventured a few obser- 
vations on Sir Robert Peel’s celebrated ‘ Banking Act” We, at 
that time, described it as a measure totally at variance with all the 
other measures of its author. In the midst of a system of re- 
laxation of commercial restriction, here was an act to prepare 
fetters for that very currency, through the medium of which an 
augmenting because liberated commerce is to be carriedon. In 
the very act of freeing the trade of the country from the worst 
regulations of a highly artificial state of trade, here was a law the 
intent and meaning of which are to render as difficult as possible 
that gradual expansion of a legitimate circulating medium, with- 
out which (be it effected as it may,) a growing commerce cannot 
be successfully carried on. Thus was this act at variance with 
all around it. Contemporaneously with it, we had a rapidly 
augmenting population, a relaxation of trading restrictions, and 
an accumulating capital, struggling for profitable channels of 
employment. In the ‘ Banking Bill’ itself, we have adenial of 
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the very means by which alone in a highly taxed country, with com- 
plicated fiscal regulations, the necessary addition to our dealings 


‘ean be successfully effected. Thus, with one hand, was the 


premier opening out a way for added transactions; whilst, with 
astounding inconsistency, he was, with the other, shutting out 
the means by which these additions are to be transacted. Even 
King Canute, when he bade the tide ‘to come no further,’ did 
not first call upon it to flow. Very like this, however, has been 
the conduct of Sir Robert Peel. Such is the inconsistency be- 
tween his monetary acts and his commercial maxims, that we 
are sorely tempted to doubt the sincerity of the latter. We 
begin to fancy that the trade-liberalities of the Tory premier 
have been put forth rather to take off the edge of opposition, and 
to conciliate enemies whose active warfare might have been 
perilous, than as the initiative of a changed policy or an ameliorated 
code. The dogged exception of grain out of the specious re- 
laxations of the new Tariff was in itself suspicious. When placed 
side by side with the Banking Act it becomes doubly question- 
able. He who, like Frederic se Second, will exercise a perverted 
ingenuity in forging strange fetters, a la Trenck, for the money 
of a realm in the position of Great Britain, can hardly be sin- 
cere in advocating, at the same moment, a removal of the chains 
to which her commerce has been subjected. It is useless to say 
such a juxtaposition is invidious. Inconsistency, as it is always 
suspicious, must always be suspected ; nor is it in our power to 
reconcile the conflicting points of that conduct which is, as a 
whole, irreconcileable. 
There can be no doubt that the various regulations which 

to make up the clauses of the recent ‘ Banking Act’ were plausible, 
when viewed in the position in which they were placed by the 
artful advocacy of the author of the measure. All former 
monetary convulsions in this country had arisen from an excess 
of paper-issues. This no one denied. If excessive issue was 
not the whole cause of these revulsions, it was always a joint 
cause: and thus far the argument was plain. But when it is 
to be inferred, as in practice, if not in actual words, Sir Robert 
Peel inferred that the prevention of over-issues and the preven- 
tion of monetary reverses are convertible terms, the inference is 
too strong for the premises. ‘Though over-issues cause monetary 
convulsions, they may also arise from causes very different. 
Nay, they may be brought about by the unforeseen operation of 
the very precautions adopted for their exclusion. In affairs of 
so great and complicated a nature as are the money-matters of a 
great trading and manufacturing people, it is impossible to fore- 
see or to predict what may be the future effects of a set of regu- 
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lations, however astute and however stringent, amid the mutations 
of circumstances, and those changes which the progress of 
society is sure in the ripeness of time to bring with it. Hence, 
there is always a risk, even in the best considered rules, if they 
be not in their own nature plastic, and calculated to adapt them- 
selves to the variations of events and to the new phases of ad- 
vancing society. The best lawyers have generally been adverse 
to the petitions for ‘ Charters,’ so often sued for by trading, 
scientific, and other associated bodies of men. The ee been 
so, because experience has taught them the danger of irrevocable 
and un ielding laws, which, in the lapse of time, ever become 
o to existing circumstances, and stumbling-blocks amid 
e altered wants and wishes of a changed community. That 
such will be the ultimate fate of this hastily-lauded measure we 
do not doubt. That there are already to be detected, symptoms 
of an approach to such a state of things, we think we have 
grounds for suspecting. These symptoms will probably go on 
increasing. The act itself will, as its effects develop them- 
selves, produce other effects totally at variance with its spirit and 
with its provisions. As the flux of events and the tide of change, 
which always accompany the onward march of time, become 
important and powerful, they will also become hostile. These 
are our anticipations. If they are already becoming so, what 
may not the destinies of a few years produce ? 
his hastily-praised measure was, no doubt, we repeat, plausible 
in appearance when produced, and introduced to the legislature 
with a certain plausibility of reasoning ; but, from the first, to the 
eye keen and critical in such matters, it presented many points of 
jection. One of its grave features was the tying down to a certain 
amount the paper of all country ‘ banks of issue.’ We say ‘tying 
down to a given amount,’ because to this the measure really 
comes. To say to a country-banker, that he may issue as man 
of his notes as he pleases, provided only he always holds bullion to 
the amount, is a mere mockery. This bullion he can only obtain 
by purchase ; and, unless under very extraordinary circumstances, 
this must destroy all possibility of profit from such issues. Thus 
then the effect of this arbitrary measure is to tye down the issue 
of paper throughout the provinces to a given amount, or maximum. 
It may be urged that those country banks which issue Bank of 
England notes alone, are not thus tied down. True, but they 
form an insignificant fraction of the whole ; and certain limits are 
assigned to them also by the Bank of England. In the year 
1841, they were only twenty-five in number, and their maximum 
of issue was, on the whole, only 2,655,000. Thus, then, the 
branches of the Bank of England are the only provincial esta- 
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blishments to which any semblance of an unfettered issue remains, 
But this is only a semblance, the circulation of these banks being 
really regulated by those circumstances that regulate the aggre- 
te circulation of the parent bank. In 1841, they were twelve 
in number, and their issues were about 4,099,000/.; the re- 
mainder of the ten millions, to which in round numbers the en- 
tire country circulation now amounts, being issued by 270 banks 
of issue, which are suffered to exist under the limitations of the 
maximum act of Sir Robert Peel. This is a correct statement, 
or as nearly so as may be, of the country circulation as now 
fixed by law. But under what actual circumstances was it thus 
fixed? The years preceding that of the passing of the Act were 
years of almost unprecedented depression; and it is affirmed 
that, in Scotland especially, the averages, upon which the mazi- 
mum amounts were founded, were taken at a time of year highly 
unfavourable. The general result has been, that these limits, 
which ought to have been calculated to meet a period of pros- 
rity, have been by this ‘ Procrustean’ process, ‘for it is nothing 
ess, chained down to the level of the wants of periods of adver- 
sity. The effect of this is, that if the demands of the growing 
population and trade of the provinces shall exceed the maximum 
of issue, gold and silver, or Bank of England notes, must be had 
to meet the demand, or the demand must be refused! We shall 
see, in due time, the effect which this anomalous state of thin 
is beginning already to have upon the position of the Bank of 
England ; but we must first look at that position, as it is now 
fixed by the Act for regulating Banking. 

Up to the year 1841, the adaptation of the circulation of the 
notes of the bank to the legitimate demands of commerce had 
been left to the experience and sagacity of the Board of Directors. 
Much criticism, of no very temperate description, has at different 

riods been bestowed upon their management. We cannot, 
Liootan; admit that the charges brought against it have had any 
strong foundation in fact. We can trace the disastrous events of 
1797, of 1825, and of 1839, to the acts of the governments of 
those periods; but in the production ofsuch catastrophes as then 
befell, the directors were passive rather than active. They have 
been ‘more sinned against than sinning.’ Their connexion with 

vernment has been their misfortune and not their fault; and, 
in our humble opinion, a candid and deliberate, but minute and 
rigid, examination of their acts, can only lead to a verdict which 
virtually acquits them of all the charges of ignorance and rash- 
ness which have been hastily brought against them. Be this as 
it may, however, until Sir Robert Peel’s accession to office in 
1841, no one had dreamed of taking this power out of the hands 
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of the Board of Direction ; ~~ many of those persons who 
advocate a metallic currency as the best and safest, would, by 
suffering no ‘ promissory notes payable on demand,’ to be issued 
at all for sums under twenty pounds, have rendered an over-issue 
of -paper literally impossible, either by the Bank of England or 
by any other banks. A plain and intelligible measure like this 
did not, however, suit the character of mind possessed by Sir 
Robert Peel. The premier, who, whilst he derides the nostrums 
of all other currency-doctors, is himself the ‘ Paracelsus’ of the 
entire genus, would have something at once curious and original 
—something which would meet the objections of everybody. It 
was to be a paper-currency and a gold-currency at one and the 
same time, and thus to secure the affections of the advocates of 
both, whilst, we suppose, it was to be free from the inconveniences 
of either. Whether this last has proved to be the truth, or is 
likely so to prove, we may hereafter see. In the meantime, let 
us examine the machinery by which these wonders are to be 
brought about. It has, at all events, the merit of simplicity. 
Having tied the country bankers to a maximum, the same process 
-was to be applied to the Bank of England; and how was this 
done? By a consideration of the probable wants of a growing 
commerce, and of we fear a too rapidly growing population ? 
Nothing of the sort; but by a calculation of how much the 
government owes the Bank, and of the amount of her existing 
means, at the moment, exclusive of the debt of government. 
Under this estimate the Bank was allowed to circulate notes to 
the extent of fourteen millions; to which, by special favour, was 
added a permission to issue ‘ Bank Post Bills,’ to the amount of 
two millions, as a convenience to persons remitting money. This 
gave an aggregate issue of sixteen millions; and, for all circula- 
tion above that limit, the Bank was compelled to hold bullion in 
her coffers to the amount of such extra-circulation. Such is the 
outline of the Bank Regulation, or Bank Note Maximum Act. 
According to the first plausible view of this arrangement; it 
will seem to most persons that the amount, independent of bul- 
lion, is very ample; inasinuch as sixteen millions form a large 
rtion of the Bank’s actual circulation for many years past, and 
inasmuch as the average amount of bullion held by the Bank 
would seem to permit, if circumstances required, a large addition 
to this limit of circulation. This view is, however, a fallacious 
one, and may be plainly shown to be so when all the circum- 
stances are taken into account. If we take into consideration the 
actual circulation only, with the amount of bullion held by the 
Bank on a given day, the first plausible view will appear to be 
the true view. But here is a fallacy. In order to understand 
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the true bearing of this arrangement, we must also calculate u 
the effect of the ‘deposits’ in the Bank, public and private ; ad 
thus the case is entirely altered, and we come to a very different 
idea of the Bank’s true position. ‘The effect of the public de- 
posits we hold as of minor consequence. They are regular in 
their ebb and flow, and may be provided for or against, accord- 
ingly. But the private deposits are subjects of no such law. They 
are at the mercy of circumstances, and of the needs, the will, or 
the caprices of individuals; and must, therefore, always be pro- 
vided for as surely as is the actual circulation itself, as the omis- 
sion of such provision might chance to produce utter and imme- 
diate confusion. This exigence, it will be seen, curbs extremely 
the power of the Bank to meet the demands of commerce for a 
more extended paper circulation ; because if it do so to such an 
extent as to Jeave any large portion of the private deposits unse- 
cured by bullion, the withdrawing of such portion of these de- 
posits might immediately lay upon the Bank the necessity of 
refusing discounts to some amount; as the notes, thus thrown 
into the circulation by the payment of the deposits, would be 
unbalanced by bullion, as required by the law. Thus a with- 
drawing of private deposits, for whatever purpose, may act as 
rilously as a direct demand for gold and silver could do. 
hilst the amount of bullion held by the Bank continues so 
enormously large as it is at this moment, and has been for some 
time past, this risk is not felt, because it is at a distance. But 
the amount of metals in the coffers of the Bank cannot reasonably 
be expected to continue at anything like even its present amount, 
diminished as that is, when compared with the amount six or 
eight months back. Taking past experience as a guide, we 
cannot estimate the average of bullion in the Bank at more than 
half the present sum, say at six millions. A time must arrive 
when it does not exceed that sum. Not only past experience, 
but also novel circumstances, (probably the fruits of the very act, 
which may bring about the dilemma to which we have alluded), 
all point to the probability of such decrease. Supposing, then, 
the gold and silver in the coffers of the Bank were now six 
MILLIONS only, how should we stand, and what would be our 
ition? At this moment of our writing, the actual circulation 
of the Bank is 20,959,5701., and the private deposits, which have 
continued, be it remarked, to grow since 1841, amount to the 
huge sum of 9,024,223/. Thus then, under the circumstances 
assumed, as nearly five millions of the stock of bullion are re- 
quired to protect the circulation above sixteen millions, only one 
million is applicable to balance any sudden diminution in the 
private deposits, which reach the enormous sum of nine millions 
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and upwards. But a sudden demand for money might in a few 
months deprive the Bank of a large portion of these deposits, 
the effect of which would and must be a sudden reduction of 
discount, distress, and panic. 

Thus, it seems evident that, unless, contrary to all experience, 
to all probability, and all reasoning upon what we see, we 
assume it as a certainty that both ara deposits and bullion 
are to remain at the limit at which they now stand, we must 
admit that ‘ The Bank Regulation Act,’ so far from being a pre 
ventive of monetary panics, may actually be the means of bring- 
ing them on. But are we warranted in making any such 
assumption? This is the next question to be answered. Our 
impression is quite the contrary. Reasoning from what we now 
see, and have recently seen, and without pre-supposing extra- 
ordinary events of any sort, the chances seem to be that the 
amount of private deposits may be expected somewhat to 
increase, and the total of coin and bullion in the Bank coffers to 
continue to decrease. For this expectation, the following are 
our reasons:—We asserted in a former article, and we i 
assert, for so it has always appeared to us, that the revival of 
trade which took place in 1842-3, after the opening of the five 
Chinese ports, and the reduction in the price of grain which 
then took place, was a partial revival merely. It was one of 
those gleams of sunshine in the midst of clouds, during which 
the landscape is often shown in more striking lights than in a 
clearer atmosphere, and this because the light is partial. The 
great channels of industry were indeed re-opened, and the busi- 
ness of the great manufacturer, and ubiquitous merchant might 
and did feel the amelioration. But this was nearly all. Em- 
ployment was afforded, but prices hardly altered, and the pro- 
fits of the smaller cotton-spinner, of the minor trader, and of the 
retail dealer and distributor in little, were neither extended nor 
amended, in any sensible degree. This, then, at least was, as it 
was called, but a partial resuscitation of prosperity. Partial, 
however, as it was, it is already checked, and was felt to be so 
before the events of the present critical harvest had so mani- 
fested themselves as to strengthen that check. This was evident 
in the results of the revenue for the quarter ending in October; 
results which those of the last quarter cannot be held as dis- 
proving. If we are asked to what we attribute this slow revul- 
sion, for some recoil in demand there unquestionably has been 
throughout nearly the whole of the past year of 1845, we refer 
the inquirer to those returns, published in ‘ The Gazette,’ which 
exhibit the circulation of the banks of the kingdom, as compared 
with their limits under the ‘Bank Regulation Act.’ By these 
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returns, the reader will see that, for many months, the aggre- 
gate of the circulation of the United Kingdom has been, as 
nearly as possible, to its full admitted extent, but not more. 
Thus, then, even a small and partial re-vivification of com- 
merce has been sufficient to call out the whole permitted > 
currency of the realm. The mazimum is attained; and - this 
without any material rise in the rate of interest (the recent 
advance by the Bank being precautionary only,) or without any 
material absorption of floating capital for the purposes of trade or 
of manufactures, So far from this last being the case, there 
is existing evidence which oes to show the probability that,- by 
the artificial and arbitrary limits which are now imposed upon 
the paper currency, capital has been forced into a new direction ; 
and that new phenomena have been so caused, by which the 
provisions of the Limitation Act may be most materially 
affected. ; 

Those who attend to such things will be aware that, on the 
Ast of January, 1845, and for some time after that, the coin 
and bullion in the vaults of the Bank had accumulated to the 
enormous sum of sixteen millions sterling—an amount unprece- 
dented even in the coffers of the Bank. ‘Towards the summer of 
1845, however, a diminution of this stock, going forward from 
‘week to week, began to be noticed. From that period, though 
slow and very gradual, this diminution has in its progress seally 
intermitted for even a single week, but has steadily proceeded 
until the stock of metals in reserve by the Bank has decreased 
from sixteen millions sterling to an amount between twelve and 
thirteen millions sterling. In this statement, we omit the gold 
.and silver coin held by the ‘ banking department ;’ inasmuch as, 
-being wanted for daily use, it does not properly form any 
portion of the metallic reserved stock. For this drain, the poli- 
‘tical economists of the press seem to have been puzzled to 
account. There has been no advance in the prices of commo- 
dities, nor anything in the position of the exchanges with foreign 
countries, all of which have been steadily in favour of England, 
.to help to account for this drawing away of the metallic re- 
sources of the Bank. The consequence has been alarm in the 
public mind, and a growing uneasiness as to a phenomenon for 
-which nobody seemed to have an explanation, and which, in 
itself, was to i looked at with suspicion and distrust. In our 
humble opinion, this drain upon the Bank has been all along 
-susceptible of explanation, and in some quarters that explanation 
has been recognised as the true one. The gold and silver have 
not gone abroad ; but they have been called for by the hugely 
increased amount of wages, which the diversion of capital into 
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railway speculations has necessarily caused, both in England and 
in Scotland, and in a minor degree in Ireland. In England, 
these wages being all fractional parts of the sum of five pounds, 
which is the lowest bank note, have compelled the bankers con- 
cerned to provide coin to a great amount for the purpose. In 
Scotland, the same cause has so added to the circulation of their 
notes for one pound, that the maximum has been by some ex- 
ceeded, and the law compels them to hold coin or bullion to the 
amount of the excess. In this way, only, is this diminution of 
the Bank’s reserve to be accounted for. Owing to the check 
given to trade by the fetters in which banking accommodation is 
now placed, capital has sought investment in railways. This 
has caused a monstrous additional employment of ordinary 
labourers. For payment of these additional wages, gold and 
silver must of necessity be employed; in England and Ireland in 
the actual payments, and in Scotland in balancing the excess of 
the issue of one pound notes thus caused. Thus has the Bank- 
ing Act of Sir Robert already begun to affect the metallic 
em of the Bank, in a way and from a quarter not antici- 
pated, probably, in the remotest degree by the contrivers of that 
notable piece of legislation. Like Lord Byron’s ‘Scorpion,’ 
when ‘ circled with fire,’ it is stinging itself to death, (if such an 
image may be employed on such a subject,) nor is there any 
foundation for hope that this tendency will be allayed during the 
years to come. Be the foundations of the railway speculations 
sound or unsound, as to which we are not called upon to give 
any opinion, it seems sufficiently clear that they not only will 
continue, but must be continued. We see at this moment six 
hundred new projects in readiness to be laid before the legisla- 
ture. Having got thus far, the system must be carried out to 
completeness. All travelling, whether it be ultimately for good 
or for evil, must now, henceforward, be by railway. ‘ Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum’ is the motto here. There is no way back; and 
when society does not go back, it must go forward. ‘Thus, then, 
from this cause alone, we must of necessity look for some con- 
tinuation of the phenomena we have described—a demand for 
gold and silver for home consumption, in the actual, legitimate, 
unavoidable purposes of trade. In countries where profits are 
great, taxes few and small in amount, and population stationary, 
this might not be felt as much of an evil. In a country where 
the reverse of all these things has taken place, the effect must 
be the reverse. The tendency of such a position is to force 
down prices, already low, to rates yet lower; and to reduce 
dwindled profits to a stage of depression still more deplorable. = 

Here, then, we are not without good reasons for apprehending, 
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without looking further, that the metals in the hands of the Bank 
are likely, from domestic causes, to be diminished. We are next 
to consider what are the probabilities as to addition to or diminu- 
tion of the amount of private deposits. This is a question less 
difficult to answer. These deposits are, for the most part, the 
assets of persons engaged in foreign commercial transactions. 
They are made sometimes in the shape of bullion, remitted from 
abroad, sometimes in the shape of bills or bank notes, but they 
are monies lodged there for short, uncertain periods, until wanted 
for fresh investment. Foreign trade, however, sympathises with 
home trade thus far, that an additional briskness at home gives 
an additional impetus to the foreign branches: whilst a check at 
home is also felt so as to cause some depression in foreign trans- 
actions. Thus, then, it should seem to follow that, unless some 
extraordinary counteracting cause takes place, the same process 
that has occasioned the home drain of gold, must tend to swell 
the amount of these deposits, the cause at the bottom of all bei 

a limitation of commercial dealings forcibly brought about, an 
the consequent diversion of capital into other investments and 
new employment. Such are some of the causes that have led to 
a phenomenon somewhat novel in the monetary history of this 
country. Nor can we see the slightest reason to expect any ces- 
sation in the principal of these causes. It is now known that 
there exists, amongst capitalists, a marked leaning towards a 
transfer of their capital from funded to railway security; a ten- 
dency which coming events will not, we think, help to diminish. 
It may be argued by some persons that, as long as the gold and 
silver is in sand, it is still, in case of need, available. This 
argument is, however, fallacious. It cannot be withdrawn from 
the purposes to which it is applied, and is as useless, as far as the 
actual position of the Bank of England is concerned, as if it had 
been exported. The Bank circulation now, to a certain, and we 
have shown, a great extent, depends upon the amount of the 
precious metals actually in her possession ; and if not there, it is 
as useless, we must repeat, with regard to this important circum- 
stance, as if it were in a foreign country. If, with regard to the 
deposits from private sources, we argue from the past to the fu- 
ture, their increase, unless some extraordinary event shall come 
suddenly to withdraw them, may be calculated upon with some 
confidence. During the. war, when employment for money might 
be said to be unbounded, these deposits were trifling. On the 26th 
February, 1816, they were as low as £986,400. During the entire 
conflict, they never reached two millions, on the average, in any 
one year, though during the short peace of 1814, their aggregate 
amount was £2,374,010. From the conclusion of the war, up 
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to the panic of 1826, their amount slowly grew. After that it 
increased much more rapidly, the aggregate of 1827 being 
£3,931,370. When, by the extinction of all bank notes under 
five pounds in 1829, the Currency Bill of 1819 was for the first 
time carried into something like full effect, the diminished em- 
ployment for money was here manifestly shown, the 

of these deposits in 1830 having reached the sum of £5,562,250. 
Since then the amount has varied with the various fluctuations 
of trade, until the enactment of the ‘ Banking Act,’ since which 
their general amount has augmented, reaching in some weeks a 
sum nearly amounting to Ten Miuutons Steriinc. Thus then 
the risk from this liability of the Bank seems, under ordinary 
circumstances, to be evidently on the increase, that increase ap- 
parently arising out of the fettered and profitless state in which 
the Currency Acts have placed the trade of the country. 

The aim of the foregoing remarks has been to demonstrate, b 
an appeal to undeniable facts, that the tendency of the ‘ Bank 
Regulation Act,’ which must be considered as the complement 
or crowning measure of the celebrated bill of 1819, is in reality 
self-destructive. We have endeavoured to show that, like the 
clauses of an obsolete charter, its most stringent enactments 
must, in lapse of time, become unfitted for the alteration of cir- 
cumstances which must be naturally brought about; that the 
tendency of the bill itself is, by coercing capital into new chan- 
nels, to bring about that very alteration from which new and 
unforeseen difficulties must arise; that this change has in fact 
already commenced, and is even now strangely interfering with 
the ordinary calculations of mercantile men; and that, in short, 
the attempt forcibly to remedy old difficulties is creating new 
ones. But this is only one division of the question before us. 
We are also to inquire whether or not there may exist a proba- 
bility of great impending changes, which may in their effects be 
attended with augmented difficulty and danger, owing to the ex- 
istence of this very act? This is the question now to be replied 
to; and our answer is, that the probability of the occurrence of 
such changes unquestionably exists. That it does so will be 
proved in the course of the necessary inquiry as to what are the 
changes the probability of which is now assumed? To this we 
shall now come. 

There are three events, the occurrence of any one of which 
would most certainly produce a great action on the resources 
of the Bank of England, in the shape of a sudden demand either 
for notes or coin, or for both together. These events are, a sudden 
and great extension of trade; the repeal of the English corn- 
laws ; a European or an American war. From any one of these, 
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that consequence to which we have adverted would undoubted] 
flow: and who will say that any one of these is an improbable 
event? It seems to be now admitted, either tacitly or openly, 
by politicians of all grades, that the democratic principle is now 
surely triumphant in the United States. The struggle has been 
a long one. The events of the disastrous warfare of 1814; the 
naval victories of the United States; the death of General Ross, : 
and the retreat of his forces from Baltimore ; the total destruction 
of Sir Edward Pakenham, and his brave, but ill-fated troops 
before new Orleans; and the naval supremacy of the States on 
the Lakes, were decisive as to the possibility of coercing this 
great Republic by force of arms.. The attempt was then made 
to effect by the influence of money that which the cannon and 
the bayonet were impotent to obtain. It was endeavoured to rule 
the Union of States from England, by means of a ‘monied aris- 
tocracy.’ This, too, has now utterly failed. The destruction of the 
United-States-Bank and its paper-money, by the resolved and 
intrepid President Jackson, dispersed this deep scheme into 
empty air. From that hour the power of the American ‘ Whigs,’ 
as they strangely term themselves, began to ‘decline and fall.’ 
The election of General Harrison to his brief Presidency was 
their final effort. Since that period, the influence of Messrs. 
Clay, Webster, and the other leaders of the English party, has 
fallen to nothing with the American people. They are univer- 
sally distrusted; and their subserviency to the views of the 
English government has not only destroyed themselves, but has 
excited, across the Atlantic, a popular iudiniy against England, 
or rather ‘its government,’ which is not only deplorable, but fear- 
ful and alarming in a high degree. We hold it to be no part of 
our duty to disguise these facts; and if we advocate a total re- 
peal of our own impolitic corn-laws as now amounting to a state- 
necessity, one part of that necessity we freely own to be, in our 
eyes, the consequent conciliation of a large portion of the people 
of the United States which a free trade in grain might tend to 
bring about. The hope that the democratic elements of these 
States can be kept in check any longer is, in our humble opinion, 
totally nugatory. The march of events daily renders this more 
and more impossible. The moulding of the immense territo 
of Texas into several distinct States, upon the democratic basis 
of a universality of suffrage, as doubtless will be the case, must 
e the extinguisher upon the power of such States as that of 
ew England, where a middle class is yet predominant, and fix 
for ever the character of the government of this great republic. 
Nor do we know that, commercially speaking, this is to be de- 
plored. However certain classes may deprecate the existence 
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of a power so thoroughly popular as is now this mighty federation, 
it must yet be remembered that in the domination of an Ameri- 
can aristocracy there would have been mingled much that was 
adverse to the prosperity of the trade and manufactures of Great 
Britain. Let Fogland repeal her .corn-laws, and cease to in- 
terfere with the peaceful progress of the Anglo-Saxon race over 
the continent of North America, and the irritation end jealou 
of the United States may mitigate and die away. In all else the 
democratic tendency is in our favour. It is the aristocracy, and 
not the democracy, it is the capitalists, and not the working 
millions of these great States, that are the patrons of restrictive 
tariffs, and a scale of exorbitant duties upon British manufactured 
goods. To a relaxation of that tariff President Polk and his 
cabinet are pledged; that relaxation, to a greater or less extent, 
we hold to be certain; and if it do not go so far as the friends of 
both countries might wish, that disappointment may be attributed 
not to any force in the influence of men of the school of Mr. 
Clay or Mr. Webster, but to that hatred of the British Govern- 
ment which is at this moment, unfortunately, so rife in the 
bosoms of a majority of the citizens of these States. Let us hope 
that a mere point of honour as to the ownership of the Oregon, 
or the ultimate destinies of the Mexican Provinces, may not be 
suffered to exasperate and increase these feelings of hostility. Our 
expectation as well as our wish is, that this may not be the case. 
We are glad to think differently of the position and real feelings 
of our rulers as to this vital matter. It gives us pleasure, and 
not pain, to think, as we do, that peace with the United States 
will, at any reasonable hazard or sacrifice, be preserved; and it 
is upon this conviction that we ground that expectation, which 
naturally follows as a direct consequence, of a beneficial and great 
relaxation of the tariff of the United States, and a stimulus thence 
arising to British commerce, which, as it cannot be avoided 
and ought not to be discouraged, must be met and provided for 
in the monetary system of the kingdom. 

That the monetary restrictions of the ‘ Banking Act’ will be 
found incompatible with a sudden extension of the commerce 
of the country, such as this may prove to be, we feel well as- 
sured. How is it to be otherwise? If the consumption of 
British manufactures throughout the United States is to be 
doubled,—and a great relaxation of their tariff would, in the end, 
do this,—here must be involved an immediate and growing ad- 
dition to our manufactures—an immediate and growing addition 


to the importation of raw produce, in exchange for these fabrics, 
arid, necessarily, the investment of more capital, and the pay- 
ment of more wages. Assuming, as a fact, the probable relaxation 
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of the United States tariff, under the enlightened and energetic 
rule of a free-trading and democratic cabinet, these things must 
follow as surely as the rising follows the setting of the sun. To 
prevent or delay them is utterly beyond the power, supposing 
it possible that such absurdity could be within the will, of man. 
Sir Robert Peel might as well act ‘King Canute’ over again, 
and rebuke the rising tides, as attempt to alter this course of 
things. If the trade be opened, capital waiting employment 
will be immediately invested in it. If capital be invested in 
manufacturing, this involves additional payments to a corre- 
sponding amount. It involves transit of raw materials and of 
manufactured goods. It involves purchases on a large scale. It 
involves payment of wages, of various kinds, to a great extent. 
If to effect these things the requisite quantity of paper-circula- 
tion be denied, the employment of gold and silver will, of neces- 
sity, be the resort :—for these payments must and will be made, 
But in our present artificial position, with a growing trade and 
a maximum of paper, what does this involve ?—a sudden dimi- 
nution of private deposits at the bank, for the purposes of in- 
vestment in the augmenting trade thus produced; a demand 
for gold and silver coin for those purposes, for which paper-cir- 
culation is refused; and a forced and violent reduction of the 
issues of the Bank of England, the necessary consequence of 
this demand and this drain, at the very period when these issues 
ought, in common sense, to be increased. Nor will it be in the 
power of the country bankers to correct this evil in the least, 
They must, for any extension of their issues, hold bullion to the 
amount. If they could do this profitably, the whole would still 
be a negation and a difficulty in another shape. In propor- 
tion as the demands for the country diminished the stock in 
the vaults of the bank, must her issues be decreased. In the 
struggle to draw more gold into the country, and to her coffers, a 
ruinous depression of prices must be caused, and confusion pro- 
duced; when by a more elastic system the augmented demand 
for mone — have been easily and profitably met, as well as 
regulated, had the power to do either hon left in the hands of 
persons who could use it with prudence, and reap its fruits 
with moderation. In drawing this picture, and predicting these 
consequences, we are neither presupposing ‘over-trading’ nor 
‘ over-issue,’in any proper or intelligible meaning of these words, 
We are not supposing the existence of any general rise of prices, 
the sure — of a depreciated currency; nor are we 
supposing those forced, unnatural, and unhealthy exports which 
arise out of a morbid competition of manufacturers and a conse~ 
quent glut of manufactured fabrics. Neither of these events are 
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we called upon to suppose, in order to account for a season of 
difficulty, apparent reaction, and alarm. In commerce a denial 

of means is productive of the same effects as is an artificial sur- 

plus. The beams of that surplus resides in the eventual denial 

which it at last necessitates. But a denial ab initio differs little 

from one which is merely eventual in the consequences pro- 

duced. Both of them involve a strain upon some resource or 

other; a struggle against the consequences of that strain ; revul- 

sion ; a fall in prices; difficulty; stoppage; and panic. In a 

country where the means of subsistence were in excess, and 

wealth diffused over a population stationary because rich, a 

system like this of Sir Robert Peel might long exist, without 

being materially felt, because, in such countries, sudden aug- 

mentations of employment are almost impracticable. But the 

premier has to deal with a realm, the position of which is the 

reverse of this. We have, by one means or other, limited our 

means of subsistence, until population has been stimulated into 

a vast excess. We labour under a continual and perennial 

want of employment, because, where the mass of a population is 

reduced to a certain limit of poverty, its tendency is to increase 

faster than means of employment or of subsistence can be found 

for it. Hence, any new opening of trade is followed by a rush 

of persons into it, who want employment for their hands, and of 
capitalists into it, who want employment for their money. The 

starving many and the wealthy few join to create this imme- 

diate effect. To apply an undeviating law of currency to a 

community so circumstanced, seems the height and acmé of 
inconsistency. It is an attempt to apply to the body politic 
that device which the Chinese do to their ladies’ feet; to pre- 

vent growth by forcing them into a space naturally too small for 

them. ‘To both, the consequence must be the same. The lady 

is tortured, and, at best, lamed for life, and so is the trade. Need 

we go further for an illustration ? 

e now arrive at another step in this argument more important 
still—the probable repeal of the restrictive duties upon the 
import of grain, and perhaps of other provisions, including not 
only live stock, but salted meats and ich, cheese, butter, i 
ian 4 poultry; all of which will be required to improve the diet 
of the population to the extent which is imperatively demanded 
by their circumstances. We have now before our eyes the dire- 
ful consequences of a potato-diet in Ireland;—a redundant 
population, approaching in density that of China or Bengal, 
exposed to the perpetual risk of famine, and the concomitant of 
famine—pestilence. We are inclined to believe, that nothing short 
of the free admission of all articles of solid food can check the morbid 
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growth of the English population, which is now beginning to 
approach that of Ireland in eras and redundancy: and 
when we hail that extinction of all duties on grain which now 
appears to be certain, as brought about by the visible finger of Pro- 
vidence, we consider even this great event only as the first step to 
a — of taxation more rational and just than that which, 
unhappily, now prevails, and to a commercial code more com- 
mensurate with the wants and necessities of a great but fiscally 
oppressed and mismanaged country. When we speak of a repeal 
of the corn laws as now sure, we only do so from a sort of invo- 
luntary compliance with the tone of the time. It has long been 
our opinion that these laws could not possibly be continued for 
any lengthened period. It is long since we saw their days were 
numbered, although it was not for us to attempt to count them. 
The whole, it was evident, had become a matter of time only: and 
it was also clear that, as this necessity of circumstances became 
more and more palpable to the vision of the community at large, 
so must the impossibility of the country going on under these 
restrictions manifestly grow and increase. This was no isolated 
question. On the contrary, it was one which really forms a 
component part in the calculation of every merchant and every 
capitalist, as well as of every landlord and every farmer. As the 
uncertainty of the continuance of these laws became more pro- 
minent, in that precise ratio grew the necessity of calculating 
the probable effects of a repeal of them upon the transactions of 
the community. When this repeal became imminent, a corre- 
sponding doubt and incertitude as to all transactions was neces- 
sarily produced. Not ony did no man know on what terms to 
take a lease, but no man knew for what period to invest a sum 
of money; over what time to extend a foreign commercial spe- 
culation; nor even at what price to buy or sell a ship! Th 

incidental effects of these laws are absolutely ubiquitous; and 
this being the case, an acknowledged uncertainty as to their 
continuance was becoming synonymous with general com- 
mercial paralysis. Bank-directors, capitalists, merchants, dealers, 
and manufacturers, all felt the leaden influence: and we began 
to be reminded of the picture of the influence of dulness 
— the congregated audience in the celebrated reading-scene 
of ‘The Dunciad.’ How long this might have lasted, it was 
impossible to say. It was not easy to decide how long com- 
mercial stagnation and actual famine might have been denied or 
trifled with, between Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, or Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham. To this state 
of most absurd and pernicious indetermination, however, the 
sagacious, the bold, the well-timed conduct of two distinguished 
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noblemen has gone far to put an end. The admirable letters of 
Lord John Russell and Lord Morpeth are clearly the proximate 
cause of all the wondrous scene which we now contemplate. 
If they have not determined the issue, they have, most indubi- 
tably, abridged the period of the struggle. They have saved 
their country much of the protracted throes of a birth, which, 
however happy and blessed in the abstract, might in its very 
advance have exhausted, to a perilous extent, the energies of 
the nation. Of this question it may be especially said, ‘dis dat, 

ui cito dat.’ To the present generation, it is possible that Lords 
John Russell and Morpeth have doubled the blessing of a re- 
moval of these cruel and most impolitic enactments. The 
enormous loss and mischief which must now arise from any 
protracted delay of a decision upon this vital question, are alone 
enough to produce the determination wished. Further resistance 
is only useless and protracted agony to the body-politic. A 
revolution like this cannot ‘turn back.’ This must rapidly 
become obvious to the entire national mind; and under this 
universal conviction, the corn-laws must speedily sink, be the 
ultimate results of this destruction what they may. 

Such is our opinion of the nature and certain ultimate finale 
of the struggle ow in its progress. Let us now turn to the con- 
sideration of some of the probable results of that ‘ morally cer- 
tain’ event which we have been contemplating. He must have 
reflected to little purpose indeed upon the manner in which the 
various parts of an artificial system like ours are bound up and 
complicated with each other, who has failed to foresee that a 
repeal of the restrictions upon imported grain must at once 
cause an action upon various other compartments of the social 
edifice. Upon our monetary system especially it will probably 
act in various ways, for good or for evil. This is an inevitable 
consequence. We cannot take away so large a portion of a 
structure, and that portion so weighty a one, without altering the 
thrust and bearing of the whole. It is the duty of the wise and 
skilful architect to calculate beforehand the nature and extent 
precisely of these effects; to see exactly how and where they 
will fall; to strengthen here; to allow for a settling of founda- 
tion there; to buttress up where solidity must be; to give 
space where expansion is required. 

All the advocates of a repeal of the restrictions upon a trade 
in grain, we believe, without exception, have assumed that the 
grain imported must be paid for in manufactures exported’ to 
that amount, whatever it be. As an ‘aphorism’ of political 
economy, the assumption is correct, and we take the opportunity 
of saying that such is our opinion. But this is not the whole. 
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That which may prove ultimately correct, may by no means be 
necessarily found to be so immediately. For all natural effects, 
time is required. This ought never to be forgotten in the calcu- 
lation of the results of great national changes. As a ‘ postulate,’ 
it is universally true. The great law of the attraction of gravita~ 
tion is not even an exception from the rule. It is the want of 
time to act in, that prevents the occurrence of tides in a lake as 
well as in the ocean. Such we believe will be found to be the 
truth as to the ultimate and the immediate effects of a sweeping 
away of all the duties on imported grain. The corn will come 
immediately; but to bring about the entire payment in manu- 
factured fabrics, a owe of greater or less extent will, we 
think, be required. Had these laws been repealed twenty years 
ago, this would still have been true; but the foundations of that 
truth have been, we fear, much strengthened during the interval. 
The strong obstacle of a continental system of manufacturing 
establishments has grown up, which must be met and overcome. 
This renders time more necessary still. We have to overcome a 
rival as well as to induce a customer. We have said the grain 
will come, but the manufactures not go with equal promptitude 
and celerity. It is a common opinion, we are aware, that 
promptitude in either case will not result. Many commercial 
reasoners, of no mean acuteness and no little knowledge, specu- 
late upon a considerable and permanent continental rise in the 
prices of grain. This, however, will, we believe, be found to be 
in great part illusory. They who anticipate thus, do so from 
an imperfect bnentialage of the actual modes of acting and think- 
ing, amongst those engaged in these trades abroad, and from 
reasoning upon cases as parallel which, in reality, are not so. 
It may be true that a reduction in the English duties upon 
sugar was met by an advance of price in the foreign markets; 
but what is true of sugar may not be so of wheat. There was 
still a heavy differential or preferential duty in favour of English 
colonial growths. The foreigner knew that lower prices would 
not increase his trade materially; and hence the result. In 
grain, the contrary will be the case ; and this being so, the foreign 
ealer in grain reverses his system. The prices generally ruling 
at the ports will be found utterly fallacious as ‘tests’ or ‘ indices’ 
as to the future. Let the certainty of the amount done, being in 
the proportion of the lowness of the price, be established perma- 
nently, and a permanent change of system follows. So much 
for the question as to what amount of grain may come, and the 
probable tendency of prices; the other question, as to the amount 
of goods likely to go is very differently circumstanced. When 
economists assume that a healthy foreign trade must resolve itself 
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into an interchange of commodities, the assumption is doubtless 
true in the abstract. But an unhealthy foreign trade, in the 
course of which bullion is remitted under a deficiency of goods, 
may exist, as experience has taught us, with more or less incon- 
venience, through several years. Of the English demand for 
wheat there can be no doubt. Of the foreign demand for fabrics 
there exists much doubt. There is no physical necessity in the 
truth of the economists’ dogma, ‘ If corn come, goods must go.” 
True, they must ultimately; but not of immediate necessity. 
Our foreign rivals are to be first beaten. ‘The taste for British 
fabrics is to be created. This is the work of years, not of a year. 
It is this distinction which we wish to draw. It is surely a 
plain one. 

From the foregoing considerations, it is not easy to avoid draw- 
ing one conclusion, and that is, the high probability of a tempo- 
rary and partial demand for metals to export, arising out of the 
great commercial changes which events and the force of circum- 
stances are now irresistibly forcing upon us. It appears to us 
almost impossible to help anticipating that such, for a few years, 
must be one of the effects of a repeal of the corn and provision 
laws. There is, however, another risk to.be adverted to, which, 
in case of the now indubitable destruction of these pernicious 
enactments, may beset the unjust and arbitrary monetary code 
under which the country is even now writhing. We have 
already stated our belief, which is founded on confidential, and, 
we believe, very accurate information, derived from sources where 
local knowledge was added to long experience, that much mis- 
apprehension exists as to the probable amount of the importations 
of grain under a system of trade perfectly unfettered. They 
who argue from the prices asked for wheat in warehouse at the 
shipping ports, argue upon air. Under the system pursued on 
the Continent by those most deeply concerned in this particular 
trade, it is not unfrequently so managed that the prices at the 

rts are high, whilst in the interior, owing to the English ports 
ara shut, a third of the crop may never be thrashed out at all! 
A permanently free trade in grain with Great Britain will totall 
reverse this singular state of affairs. The prices will be found bot 
exceedingly moderate and exceedingly steady; and the supply 
chea ont regular. The expenses of transit from the interior, 
which at present constitute a considerable ‘item’ in the value of 
the grain when it is shipped, will be lessened by modern im- 
provements, and a system of warehousing adopted, which an 
uncertain traffic would not justify. If, in addition to this, we 
are to take into consideration the increasing quantities likely to 
be derived from the Canadian and North American States, it 
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-would be to mislead ourselves and our readers, were we to hesi- 


‘tate to express our belief that the average amount of imported 
grain will be sufficiently ample to ensure moderate prices in 
-England at all times. By ‘moderate prices,’ we mean the prices 
‘at which grain naturally adjusts itself in Great Britain, when not 
enhanced by ‘sliding-scale’ speculations and an artificial scarcity 
of supply, and when the country has a circulating money, the 
value of which is regulated by standard gold at three pounds, 
seventeen shillings, and tenpence halfpenny the ounce troy. But 
the seasons of England itself are very uncertain and fluctuating. 
Twice in each century, at intervals of about forty years, it should 
seem, from the researches of Mr. Tooke and others, who have 
carefully examined the prices of earlier periods, we have ‘ cycles’ 
of years of famine succeeded by ‘cycles’ of plenty, which again ap- 
pear to subside into a series of harvests of a more medium produce, 
interspersed, however, at uncertain intervals, with single years of 
plenty or want. This appears to be the course of the seasons of 
this country, and was partly known to be so as early as the time of 
Lord Bacon, who admits it, though hesitatingly. To him who would 
calculate nicely, it is vague and embarrassing, and sets accurate 
foresight, for the most part, at defiance. Thus, then, we have, 
at all times an element of uncertainty as to amount of supply, 
from which definite effects must assuredly spring, though at 
uncertain periods. Whilst the seasons of England herself are 
steady, so will the prices of grain be, with a regular trade in corn; 
but when we consider the effects which we have over and over 
again seen produced, by a sudden plenty of our own produce 
coming in addition to a large stock on hand, it seems to follow 
that, under all systems or any system, the British markets for 
grain must be liable to occasional ‘gluts,’ under which a depres- 
sion of price more than natural may ensue. Though prices may 
not fluctuate materially upwards, they will occasionally fluctuate 
downwards; and uncertain periods of unnatural depression may 
hence be expected to ensue, to be remedied alone by lapse of 
time and change of circumstances. This position of affairs may 
be truly an experimentum crucis for the currency, which Sir 
Robert Peel has taken such extraordinary pains to establish, A 
powerful body of landlords, already exasperated by a reduction 
of the value of their produce, and, of course, of their rent-rolls, 
may see, in such a state of affairs, a reason or an excuse for an 
effort again to improve their position, even though at the expense 
of some other portion of the community, whose advantages the 

may deem, or affect to deem, unjust and partial. This, it is 
hardly necessary to say, can only be accomplished by two me- 


.thods: by an action upon the currency, or by an action upon 
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the scale of taxation and of national engagements. We have, 
we trust, very sufficiently demonstrated, in a former number of 
this journal, that in point of fact these two modes of action are 
essentially and substantially one and the same. The only dif- 
ference is, that one does furtively and indirectly that which the 
other does openly and palpably. He who repeals a tax, or 
taxes, whether justly or unjustly, does something open and 
visible to all. He who furtively lessens the value of the money 
in which taxation is paid, does the same thing in effect, but 
clandestinely and surreptitiously. But he does more than that. 
He not only violates the engagements of a country with certain 
classes of men, but he alters the relations of the entire debtor 
and creditor interest of the kingdom, public and private. He, 
at one blow, enables every debtor, private as well as public, to 
repay his creditor less than he borrowed; and whilst he reduces 
the public taxes, reduces also the private debts of every man in 
the community who owes. Strange, however, to relate, there 
are hundreds of thousands of persons, in this country, who, 
whilst they would denounce as flagrantly unjust, as well as inex- 
pedient, any action upon the amount of taxation or national 
engagements, would, on the other hand, without one jot or tittle 
of doubt, hesitation, or inward shrinking, advocate or assent to 
an action upon the value of the circulating money, in which these 
taxes and engagements are payable, as an arrangement, just, 
necessary, al suited to the wants of the country. So incon- 
sistent is human reason! and such slaves are we to appearances, 
in contempt of realities! In this —— resides another source 
of danger to the stability of Sir Robert Peel’s monetary edifice, 
built at such expense, and with labour so vast. At present its 
pressure is only felt by those who are least capable of resistance 
—by the working classes, and by the smaller grades of traders of 
all descriptions. But a time must now, we think, of necessity 
arrive, when this pressure may fall with its greatest force upon a 
body of men more potent to resist, and perhaps more acute to 
understand—the landlords of England. It was, we believe, 
tacitly understood at the time, that the corn bill of 1815 was to 
be the equivalent to the landed interest for the money bill of 
1819. It is true the parties to that agreement now, for the most 
part, are withdrawn from the scene; but the tradition is alive in 
the bosoms of the survivors. In the ripeness of time, and in 
some season of unusual depreciation of the produce of the land, 
it will come to be demanded, by what maxim of law or of equity, 
the quo is to remain when the guid is withdrawn? It is true 
that the obstacles to a return to a lower standard of currency- 
value and toa revisal of the provisions of the enactments of 
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1819 and 1842-3 are enormous and perilous in the extreme. . 
But the suggestions of self-interest, and the strong bias of a sup- 
posed self-preservation, are prone to overlook peril, and to under- 
value the possible consequences of a recklessness that is, itself, 
blind. The Palatinate was ravaged, because the ‘grand mo- 
narque’ found fault with a palace window; and a war may be 
hazarded because the landlords of England are determined to 
escape from the monetary fetters of Sir Robert Peel, and the 
bullionist political economists! 

The conclusion of the foregoing paragraph leads us natu- 
rally and easily to another and not unimportant point in 
this inquiry. We have seen that the ‘ Procrustean’ nature 
of Peel’s monetary policy is calculated to fit only, with 
ease, to a given state of affairs. With a given amount of 
population—with a given amount of agriculture—with a given 
amount of commerce—with a given state of tranquillity at home, 
and peace and security abroad, this system might be taken 
for perfection itself. Alter the amounts and relations of these 
things with each other, and the machinery immediately works 
uneasily. The actions of different portions become unequal, 
and are disarranged. Jarring and alain: are the results. As, 
however, neither the population, nor the agriculture, nor the 
traffic of a country ever remained the same for any great length 
of time; as all these things will, under certain circumstances, 
diminish, and under opposite circumstances increase, so also 
must it be with the pacific or belligerent positions of nations as 
to each other. Periods of war must follow periods of peace; 
and new disputes follow new objects of national ambition or 
national interest. The state of peace or war, as is well observed 

the eloquent author of the ‘Spirit of the East,’ (David 
rquhart, Esq.,) ‘does not depend upon the determination of 
one, but upon the mutual respect of fwo nations.’ If, then, there 
be any circumstance in the internal arrangement or government 
of a country, the tendency of which is to render the state of 
warfare more than usually unadvisable, the ultimate risk of war 
to that country is doubled—perhaps tripled. As the owner of 
an embarrassed estate is more liable to encroachment from his 
unembarrassed neighbour, because the latter knows he lacks the 
means to go to law; so, if the monetary position of a country is 
such as to be incompatible with an actual struggle, the incentive 
to encroachment on the part of neighbouring nations is enor- 
mously augmented, and the danger thus doubled, both internally 
and externally. It has always appeared to us that the mixed 
sre of currency, established by Sir Robert Peel, is liable to 
is grave objection. It is eabeulened only for a period of calm 
and sunshine. Whilst commerce is uninterrupted, agriculture 
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flourishing, and foreign relations undisturbed, it works, as we 
have allowed, admirably; but for a period of national struggle, 
whether purely commercial or strategic, it seems to us to be 
totally unfit. Had the legislature of 1819, instead of the unjust 
step of returning to a metallic standard of high value, without 
an attempt to estimate the effects of that return upon all existing 
engagements, private and public, established a regulated system 
of paper money based upon the general credit of government, 
the experience of the period, between the years 1797 and 1819, 
teaches us that, at all events, such a currency, however objec- 
tionable it might be in other respects, was by no means ill calcu- 
lated to carry the country through a period of alarm, and might 
have set at defiance the consequence of that augmented demand 
for the precious metals which periods of war or commercial panic 
always ingender. Or had the legislature of that period, on the 
other hand, if bent upon the adoption of a metallic standard, put 
an end to the issue of all paper money of minor denominations, 
established one sole bank of issue, like that of France, and 
restricted those issues to notes for sums of not less than 
‘twenty pounds,’ thus rendering the circulation of the country 
nearly altogether gold and silver, the example of France demon- 
strates that a people so circumstanced may encounter periods of 
the greatest incertitude, without the occurrence of monetary panic 
or financial confusion. By attempting to secure the advantages, 
the legislature of 1819 seems only to have united the disadvan- 
tages of both! Whilst we are deprived of that ease which the 
ready expansion of a paper currency naturally affords, we have 
not obtained the security from panic which a real and metallic 
circulating money indubitably affords. We have confided in two 
resting places, and between both have secured neither. By the 
changes of the act of 1819, we have bartered away ease without 
safety. 

hen we venture to affirm that the present inconsistent and 
self-contradictory currency of Sir Robert Peel’s establishing is 
ill calculated to sustain that state of uncertainty and diminished 
confidence which a war with any great power must naturally 
produce, we by no means give it as an opinion peculiar to our- 
selves. On the contrary, the same assertion has been made, on 
important occasions, by individuals, high authorities on such 
questions. “ As far back as 1823, when the Duc D’Angouleme 
invaded Spain, in order to re-instal Ferdinand the Seventh in 
—- authority, and destroy the constitutional system estab- 
lished by England there, in 1815, Lord Ashburton, (then Mr. 
Alexander Baring,) met the arguments of the war-party in the 
House of Commons by assuring them that, with a war, they 
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must prepare for a repetition of the events of 1797, ‘for,’ said 
he, ‘ a war with France must inevitably produce another bank- 
restriction in six months.’ That the opinions, impressions, and 
feelings of the monied interest accord with this assertion of Lord 
Ashburton—one of the very highest possible authorities upon 
such a topic—is however most completely demonstrated in the 
evidence given by J. W. Gilbart, Esq., before the ‘ Bank Com- 
mittee’ of a few years ago. It appears in the second report of 
the Committee ob the Commons on Banks of Issue, as published 
in the year 1841. Mr. Gilbart, the giver of this important 
evidence, is favourably known to the literary world as author of 
a ‘ History of Banking,’ and of other tracts of great talent, on 
subjects connected with a paper-currency. He is 
also manager of the London and Westminster Bank, one of the 
greatest establishments in the metropolis. His evidence is so 
material to this point that we shall make no apology for quoting 
it at length ; nor is it possible that the most unreflecting reader 
should misunderstand its bearing and tendency. 


‘ 1143. Supposing the bank held the best securities which the world 
affords to the amount, first, of the 22,000,000/. which it now holds, 
and of the 11,000,000/. which it has lent to the government; can you 
conceive any circumstances but those of a total subversion of all credit, 
under which it would not be able, by means of these securities, to meet 
any demands made upon it?—No. I think, under all circumstances, 
it would always be able to secure the convertibility of its notes. 

$1144. Sir Thomas Freemantle.| Do you mean to say the bank 
would be able to do so in a time of war?—In a time of war I would 
stop payment at once: it would be better to stop before the gold was 
gone than afterwards. 

1145. Mr. Warburton.| You would recommend that as a desirable 
thing in itself?—Yes, as an expedient thing. 

‘1146. Mr. Gisborne.| Then I collect, as the result of the answers 
you have given, that, in your opinion, the connexion of the bank with 
government, and the holding of convertible securities not equally 
marketable, are the real difficulties of the bank in maintaining, at all 
times, the convertibility of its notes?—Yes, I think it is so. But, as 
far as regards the connexion between government and the bank, I 

- think it is proper that every government should employ some par- 
ticular bank in conducting their financial concerns; but as far as 
regards granting exclusive privileges, or as far as regards those trans- 
actions of advance and payment'of money, I think those ought not to 
be: afforded. 

‘1147. Mr. Herries.| Do you think, as a public instrument, the 
credit of the bank would be equally good if a large portion of its 
capital were constantly moveable, and were not fixed in government 
securities?—I think it would, if it were known to possess that capital. 
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It does not follow, that though the securities of the bank should not 
be locked up, a certain portion might not be invested in government 
securities; and if it were known that the bank had that capital, its 
credit would be as good, and the bank would not have so strong a 
claim upon government to require its interference to enable it to pay 
its own notes. : 

$1148. Sir Robert Peel.| You would advise, under certain cireum- 
stances, a bank-restriction as an immediate measure?—If you had a 
bank-restriction immediately I should recommend.’—Report, 
p- 118. 


On being afterwards cross-questioned on this opinion, Mr, 
Gilbart gave the following pregnant and pithy replies : 


‘1272. In answer to question 1064 you stated, that ‘ if you were 
prime minister you would immediately, on the commencement of a 
war, issue an order in council for the bank té stop payment;’ and in 
1148 you state, ‘ if you have a war, a bank-restriction immediately I 
should recommend:’ and further, in answer to question 1160, you say, 
‘if it were an unconvertible paper currency, if the paper were not 
issued to excess, but merely in compliance with the legitimate demands 
of commerce, I think it would not lead to advance of prices; and I am 
justified in that opinion by Mr. Ricardo;’—are the committee to un- 
derstand from that answer, that you would couple this restriction upon 
bank-payments with such a limitation of amount as would not occasion 
the market-price of gold to rise above the mint-price?—I wish to give 
explanations to those answers. I stated that if I were prime-minister 
I would immediately, on commencement of a war, issue an order in 
council for the bank to stop payment. I stated also that, in giving 
that opinion, I spoke as a politician, and not as a banker. The only 
war that has occurred in my memory is the war of twenty years with 
France; and of course, when speaking of a war, that is the war to 
which I referred. That war of twenty-two years called forth all the 
energies of the country; it required us,to‘subsidize foreign powers; it 
required us to maintain an army on the continent; and it also required 
us to make very heavy loans. Now, under such a war as that, it ap- 
peared to me that a suspension of cash-payments would be advisable. 
I recollect some time ago investigating the circumstances attending 
the suspension of cash-payments in 1797, and though I am not pre- 
pared to undergo a cross-examination upon every point connected with 
this, yet I came to the conclusion that, under the circumstances in 
which the bank was then placed, a suspension of cash-payments was 
not a matter of choice, but of necessity; that, if not immediately 
necessary at that particular period, it would have become necessary 
from subsequent events. That was the opinion at which I arrived, 
after a most careful investigation; and it is an opinion which has since 
been confirmed by the writings of Mr. Macculloch; and when I re- 
ferred to a war, it was a war similar to that. 

‘1273. Do you mean, in that answer, to say that you would so 
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regulate the amount of bank-issues, during a war, that the market- 
price of gold should not materially rise above the mint-price?—I am 
not prepared, at present, to state how I should regulate the bank-issues 
during a war, and I think much would depend on the circumstances.’ 
—Report, p. 131. 


_ That Mr. Gilbart, in his evidence as here detailed, speaks the 
sentiments of all reflecting men connected practically with bank- 
ing, is to us indubitable. The fact is, and Mr. Gilbart must 
have been well aware of it, that the country was infinitely bet- 
ter prepared, in the year 1797, to sustain a drain of the precious 
metals than it has ever since been. The bank had then begun 
to issue notes for five pounds, but her circulation was not half of 
what it is at this moment; having been, on the 28th of February, 
1797, as low as 9,674,7802. The country circulation was at this 
time, also, much less than it now is, the number of country 
banks being not much above two hundred, and their issues not 
considerable. Such, however, was the difficulty that the bank 
found, even at this period, to supply herself with gold and silver 
to meet the demand, that ‘restriction’ became clearly a matter 
of necessity, and the ‘ Order of Council’ restraining specie-pay- 
ments was hastily agreed toon a Sunday. Yet it is certain that 
the quantity of a and silver circulating in England, at that 
period, was more, as compared with the paper in circulation, 
than it is now. The matter to be looked at is, however, the 
effect, which admissions like that of Mr. Gilbart is calculated to 
have upon foreign cabinets, and the councils of other states, 
The documents containing these admissions are in the hands of 
all foreign statesmen. They find it there declared that a state 
of war, however just or necessary, must of necessity and in any 
event involve a total dislocation and subversion of the monetary 
arrangements of this empire; arrangements which have been 
established, amid so much controversy, and under circumstances 
‘so solemn. Now to what, in their eyes, must such a declaration 
as this amount? It must amount, certainly, to a conclusion that 
there exists, of necessity and from the nature of our national 
position, at all times, an immense body of persons in this country 
to whom war, the most just and necessary, cannot but be alto- 

ether distasteful, and whose direct interest it is to cause the 
interests and honour of their country to be sacrificed rather 
than see the commencement of hostilities which involve so 
much. We cannot see how a conclusion of this kind is to be 
avoided. It is manifest from the nature of his answers, when 
cross-examined, that Mr. Gilbart and those who think with him, 
deem it impossible that either bank-restriction or inconvertible 
paper, in excess, should be avoided in the event of a rupture 
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with any great power. Mr. Gilbart palpably sees that the rise 
in prices caused by excessive issues of paper could not, by pos- 
sibility, be distinguished from that advance in prices which a 
state of warfare naturally and necessarily occasions; and that 
thence, a depreciation of the currency would be inevitably a 
sequel of bank-restriction and the abandonment of cash-payments, 
This conclusion is indeed unavoidable, and will be assented to by 
everybody possessing a competent knowledge of the subject. 
A depreciation of this kind would, however, at once alter the 
position of all who have fixed engagements with government. 
The position of all annuitants of government, whether deriving 
their income from the public funds, from pensions, half-pay, or 
any other source, would be subjected to a course of regular 
deterioration ; for as money fell in value so would the value of 
their annuities. Thus then it follows that to the immense body 
of persons so situated, the idea of a war on any account must be 
abhorrent; inasmuch as they have a direct pecuniary interest to 
avoid it, no matter at the expense of what sacrifices of national 
interest or honour. In saying this, however, let us not be mis- 
understood. We must distinctly protest against being supposed 
to affirm, when we state this, that any body of persons in this 
kingdom would deliberately so act, with an understanding of 
the whole circumstances of such an exigence. We believe on 
the contrary, that no considerable numbers of Englishmen would 
so act; but this is not the way in which to view this question. 
The real consideration is how such a position is is to be 
viewed by persons abroad? To this we must at once reply that, 
in our humble opinion, such view must act unfavourably upon 
the foreign relations of this country, and tend to augment the 
risk of those very hostilities the motive for escaping which is so 
very transparent! However unpleasing this prospect of the 
more remote consequences of our existing monetary system may 
be, we cannot shut our eyes to it. The general effect of these 
things must be to act as an incentive to foreign aggression, as a 
ready argument for an antagonist, who hesitates between the 
lust of aggrandizement and the dread of its consequences, and 
as a constant weight on the diplomacy of a country, surrounded 
by ambitious, astute, and grasping rivals, as this undoubtedly is. 
We have the undeniable authority of Lord Ashburton for con- 
cluding that these considerations did, at the era of 1823, help to 
prevent the English government from making that stand against 
a wanton, arbitrary, and unjustifiable outrage on the rights of an 
ally, which the circumstances of the period required. Can any 
one decide how far the same depressing elements have not acted 
unhappily upon the seanneenalil of England since that time ? 
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Can any one decide that such untoward political and diplomatic 
complications as have followed during the interval, may not 
have been thus encouraged? That the blockade of Enos, the 
treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, the occupation of Algiers, the cap- 
ture of the Vixen, and the annexation of Texas, and ultimately 
of Oregon, may not be partly owing to the pernicious precedent 
of 1823? And, lastly, who shall say that more and worse con- 
sequences than these may not follow. And this, until war be 
inevitable ? 

-It is surely difficult not to conclude, from the considerations 
already stated, that there is no reason to expect that any 
lengthened time should elapse without producing some event of 
a nature to interfere materially with the currency regulations now 
in force. A sudden augmentation of trade, a war, the repeal of 
our own corn laws, may so interfere, in their ultimate action. 
These do not, however, make up the catalogue of contingencies, 
possible and probable, to the adverse influence of which this 
vaunted code may be exposed. There are others, of minor im- 

rtance, certainly, but having the same tendencies, to which it 
1s necessary, in the discussion of a question like this, to advert, 
however briefly. To the repeal of the restrictions on the import 
of grain, and to our commercial relations with the United States, 
we have already adverted; but there are certain contingent cir- 
cumstances, connected with these topics, which cannot be passed 
over, if we are to arrive at a perfect understanding of all that is 
connected with this intricate question. Looking at the character 
of the great party which seems to have got into its hands perma- 
nently the sway of the North American republic, there is, besides 
the projected amelioration of their tariff, another measure, which 
in such hands may probably have life infused into it, though now 
a dead letter in the statute book of the States—we mean the 
celebrated ‘Sub-Treasury Bill’ of Van-Buren. This act was 
passed in the last year of Mr. Van Buren’s presidency, and had 
that gentleman been re-elected to the presidential chair would 
have been carried into effect. The election and sudden death 
of General Harrison, and the accession of Mr. Tyler, however, 
prevented this; and tLe Act was suffered to drop into abeyance, 
without an effort to carry its enactments into effect. Its pro- 
visions are simple, but important. It provides for the payment 
of all general state taxes in ‘specie,’ and it places the custody of 
the taxes so paid in the hands of a certain number of ‘sub- 
treasurers,’ under the control of the general treasury of the States. 
That this Act, if carried out, as it is now expected to be, must 
be felt in this country, to a greater or less extent, is certain. 
One of its consequences must necessarily be to draw bullion to 
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the United States, to answer the augmented demand that must 
thus arise. The extent of that demand must, of course, depend 
upon the various contingent circumstances which must even- 
tually regulate the amount of taxes annually paid for general 
urposes, and the amount of the balances in the hands of all the 
Vifferent treasurers throughout the Union. If, as was formerly the 
case, the revenues of the republic shall go on, year after year, 
exceeding the expenditure, the surplus may be considerable, and 
may again reach ten millions of dollars, as in the time of Presi- 
dent Jackson. That the bullion necessary to pay this surplus, 
and to carry on the specie payment of general taxes, will be 
soceeny rawn from this country we need hardly observe. 
‘rom Europe it must be mostly drawn, where, under such cir- 
cumstances, specie will be less valuable than in the States; and 
from the greater proportion of English paper-securities payable 
in specie, England is the country on which the drain will chiefly 
fall. The consequences of this upon the existing monetary 
system here, we need not recapitulate. ‘They can only be of one 
tendency. A diminution of the bullion reserves of the bank, and 
a further crippling of the functions of that great corporation. 
The contingency above adverted to depends upon the volition 
of others; but there is another, nearer home, which by unhappy 
possibility, by a mistake of our own rulers, may be productive of 
the same consequences, though in a different manner. In the 
present state of our knowledge of daily events, we may safely 
assume, as we have already done, the repeal of the entire restric- 
tions upon the import of grain and provisions, as a certain future 
event. As to the precise period or the exact mode, when and in 
which this great act of national justice and policy is to take 
place, we cannot, however, arrive at any certainty. The rulers 
of this country have too seldom been in advance of public 
opinion ; they are generally far behind it, and instead of leading, 
are led by it. There is, perhaps, but too much reason to appre- 
hend that this fatal tendency to half measures; that this really 
imprudent caution ; and, if acts are for once to have their proper 
names, this truly rash delay, may influence that legislation as thi 
vital matter which events have at length forced upon us. The 
politic promptitude of a Morpeth or a Russell may be met by 
some Fabian compromise, as ill-timed as suicidal, the effect of 
which must be to expose the country to the action of such 
changes as the regular importation of grain is calculated to pro- 
duce, and to deprive it, at the same time, of all the advantages 
of the change. ‘That this may be the event, we cannot but ap- 
prehend, from the aspect of affairs, as we send these observations 
to the press. But this condition of uncertainty only renders it 
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more emphatically our duty to point out the enormous mis- 
chiefs of such mistaken policy. We have already adverted to 
the possibility that, under circumstances even the most favourable, 
time must be required to induce that consumption abroad of 
British fabrics which will be necessary to form a balance, in a 
healthy trade, against grain imported. In doing this, however, 
we assumed the adoption of that course which a wise policy 
dictates—the entire and immediate repeal, without the slightest 
delay or hesitation, of the existing code of regulations. A 
deviation, however, from this policy may work a change in 
the complexion and consequences of the measure, which cannot 
be too much deprecated. 

All foreign trade, to be healthy, must be natural. It resolves 
itself into a mere exchange, between two nations, of those com- 
modities which each has, and each wants. The exports, on 
both sides, to be legitimate and beneficial, must be exports of 
goods really ‘demanded.’ They must not be fabrics sent on a 
mere random speculation, as has been too often the case of late 
~~ nor a ‘surplus’ exported abroad, because impossible to 

e sold at home. No foreign traffic conducted in this way can 
confer permanent benefit; on the contrary, it must cause ulti- 
mate mischief. In all healthy foreign commerce, therefore, 
there must be ‘reciprocity,’ but this sine gua non is sometimes 
difficult of attainment. Class-legislation, as it is emphatically 
called, that besetting sin of all governments, especially amongst 
commercial nations, interposes a barrier of selfishness, prejudice, 
and alarm, which is often too potent in the accomplishment of 
its pernicious purposes. In this position, we fear, a considerable 
— of the European continent is to be found at this moment. 

he last fifteen or twenty years have fearfully altered the relative 
situation of various of the continental states with this country. 
This, it is true, has been less the fault of their rulers than of 
those who have, during that period, been dominant in the com- 
mercial counsels of England; but this does not alter the fact, 
which is, unhappily, as we have stated it. We have, with a sui- 
cidal infatuation, refused to take the raw produce of other coun- 
tries, of which a too rapidly increasing population proved our 
real need. This we have refused, and yet expected them to go 
on taking our manufactures. One bad example begets another. 
The consequence has been, that these nations have, themselves, 
striven to become manufacturers, and thus to do without us. 
This was only to be accomplished by a system of exclusion. 
‘The beginnings were small, but the result is great. Under the 
auspices of the most insidious of our enemies, Russia, ‘The 
Zollverein’ now comprises in its circle states, the aggregate 
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population of which is not less, certainly, that eighteen millions 
of souls. Thus, in the phrase of Sheridan, we have actually 
‘ built’ a wall, against which, ‘to run our own heads.’ We have 
actually nurtured and fostered, and rocked and’ dandled, from 
childhood into manhood, a hostile commercial interest of the 
most alarming character. ‘This we have done by the monstrous 
attempt to unite two systems, totally incompatible with each 
other—to marry ‘free trade’ to ‘monopoly.’ Of this unnatural 
union we are now in danger of being overwhelmed by the de- 
formed and hideous progeny; these are, ment jealousy, 
commercial rivalry, and commercial exclusion, instead of amity, 
reciprocal interests, and the free interchange of the commodities, 
naturally the produce of each. Ina state of relations so unhappy 
as this is, it must be evident that, before a perfect system of freee 
trade can be established, a rival interest (no doubt of our own 
creation) must first be overcome. Nothing can be more fatal 
than to overlook, or to undervalue this obstacle. If a ‘recipro- 
city of trade’ with our continental neighbours is to be brought 
about, no pretext must be left them on which to found a per- 
severance in an exclusive system. The trade we offer, must 
not be half-free ; it must be free, indeed. Nothing short of this, 
we are convinced, can be of force to break through the existing 
combination against us;—and, in the possible—are we to say, 
probable, blindness of our rulers to this all-important om 
resides a danger, which is now not only alarming by its proxi- 
mity, but by its extent. It is quite certain, that, under any 
system of ‘ fixed-duty’ likely to be adopted, an extensive and 
regular import of grain might be annually expected to take place. 
But it is almost equally certain, that the adoption even of a 
very moderate duty would prevent that ‘reciprocity of dealing’ 
from the foreigner, which alone can render such a trade bene- 
ficial. To import grain largely, from year to year, to be paid 
for in bullion, instead of manufactures, could only have one 
event—perennial monetary confusion and pressure: a forced 
contraction of the paper currency; and an action upon prices, 
from which nothing but commercial ruin could arise. 

It appears to us that we have now stated ample reason for the 
belief that our existing monetary system is not only inconsistent 
with all that is passing around it, but even inconsistent with it- 
self. It asserts the principle of the ‘convertibility’ into the 

recious metals ‘on demand’ of all paper money, and it circu- 
ates sixteen millions of bank notes and bank post bills, of which 
eleven millions represent nothing but government debt, and the 
whole of which is certainly unbalanced by that reserve of bullion 
which the theory of ‘ instant convertibility’ requires. If, in addition 
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to this, we consider that the private deposits are also demandable, 
at the will of the owners, in coin of the realm, there needs little 
further reflection to be convinced that the stability of this system 
is at the mercy of various contingencies, commercial and political. 
Some of these we have indicated ; others may arise out of events 
which are not to be foreseen, and against which we, of course, 
cannot guard. We have asserted this system to be inconsistent 
with the circumstances amidst which it is erected. Nothing can 
be more true. It embodies all the evils which attend paper-cur- 
rencies, whilst it denies the ease and convenience which, in an 
artificial state of society, such currencies are calculated to afford. 
We have all the insecurity which besets such systems, whilst we 
are deprived of that ee of easy expansion which a paper 
circulation extends. a progressive state, as to population, 
colonies, and general commerce, the very progress of all these 
things must legitimately call for some extension of the British 
circulating medium. If, however, the amount of paper be limited, 
that maximum must involve, when applied to an increasing com- 
munity, a constant struggle for gold and silver; a state of affairs, 
tolerable, perhaps, where taxes are trifling, the rate of profits 
high, and the population stationary; but intolerable under the 
opposite circumstances, which are those of this country. That 
the effects of this want of expansion are already beginning to be 
exhibited and felt, we have adduced reasons for believing. In 
the ripeness of time, we cannot see grounds for doubt that the 
stability of the new system will, from this cause, be subjected to 
some severe ordeals, and tested to the uttermost. en the 
Southwark iron-bridge was thrown across the Thames, so ignorant 
were the engineers of the power of metallic expansion by heat, 
that, strange to relate, they left no room for it, and ‘ wedged’ the 
structure frm up. It was winter, and whilst the winter-tem- 
perature lasted, all went well. The dog-days, however, at length 
arrived, and the necessity of expansion in this immense mass of 
iron arrived with them. The law of nature was irresistible ; and 
had not the error been seen and rectified, the structure would 
have infallibly torn itself to pieces, and broke down its own but- 
tresses and piers! Such possibly may be the fate of the premier’s 
* Banking Act.’ He has denied expansion to the paper; but the 
necessity of metallic expansion may arrive, and under the pres~ 
sure thus created the structure may fall. A sudden and great 
demand for metallic money, not arising from ‘ over-trading,’ or 
an adverse state of the exchanges, but from legitimate and natural 
commercial mutations, whether in this country or abroad, cannot 
fail, we think, to show where the weakness of the whole arrange- 
ment, plausible as it is, resides. That, in the lapse of time, some 
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such demand must arise, we hold to be all but certain; and if the 
ordeal be gone through, it can only be so, in our humble opinion, 
by some means as yet undreamed of by statesmen, or, if contem- 
plated at all, rather dreamed of as a mere ens rationis, than as a 
contingent reality. 

Such are the trials which, in the time at hand, may be found 
to await our present monetary system. Our concluding inquiry 
must be, how far are coming events calculated to accelerate or 
retard their advent? As far asthe United States are concerned, 
those changes, which we have adverted to as probabilities, are, 
by the tenor of the president’s message, rendered almost cer- 
tainties. We may now anticipate, with confidence, that a con- 
siderable relaxation of the American tariff will shortly take 
place, and also, though this is more problematical, that the 
Sub-Treasury Act, of Mr. Van Buren, will be revived, and 
carried into effect. The action which these changes must pro- 
duce, to a greater or less extent, upon our monetary arrange- 
ments, we have already described. We wish we could predict, 
with equal certainty, changes equally wise in the system of 
British commercial policy. The hope which that wish might 
have engendered is, for the present, we fear, however, doomed 
to be disappointed, that the true policy indicated in the letters 
of Lords John Russell and Morpeth must, ultimately, become 
the policy of this country, as to the import of food, we do not 
doubt. Bat that a long, and peradventure fatal, delay may be 
destined to intervene, we cannot help doubting. It is under- 
stood, and upon authority, we fear, too much to be relied upon, 
that the wise resolve, and recommendations of Lord John Russell, 
and those who think with him, are to be eo A policy 
of half measures is to prevail—the interests of the empire, and the 
safety and welfare of the community are to be sacrificed for the 
sake of a compromise, with a powerful class; and, as usual, the 
people are to be a to every possible evil that can attend 
a great change, whilst more than a moiety of its benefits are 
denied them. The most current and probable opinion at the 
time of our writing is, that a ‘ fixed duty’ upon wheat, beginning 
at ‘ten or twelve shillings the quarter,’ is to be proposed ; this 
duty to diminish two shillings per quarter eae until it 


comes down to four shillings per quarter, where it is to remain! 
Even this concession is to be bought, it is asserted, by another: 
viz., a charge of the whole of the poor-rates and county-rates 
upon the consolidated fund, which is to be coupled with a still 
further appendage of like nature, rendering the income-tax 
permanent, and raising it to ‘ seven and a half per cent. ! 

We are willing to hope that such a course will have been found 
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‘to be too Peelish even for Peel. Of the tendency of any fixed 
duty we have already said nearly all that the subject oe 
We fear such a measure will not be met with reciprocity abroad. 
And of the evils of an import of grain to a great extent, unac- 
with a export of British fabrics we 
need hardly go further into the detail. We would only remind 
those who stickle for ‘ protection,’ that the effect upon the average 
prices of British grain of a regular import under such circum- 
stances may be much more to be deprecated than that which a 
trade really free would have produced. With a really free trade 
in grain, a corresponding addition to employment at home must 
follow. Added employment is synonymous with more consump- 
tion ; and where an augmented demand meets an augmented im- 

rt, the average isthe ‘balance in price,’ merely, thus created. But 
import without a corresponding export is met by no such demand ; 
and the grain, thrown in, presses with its whole weight upon a 
market, to which an added demand has afforded no additional 
buoyancy to enable it to sustain additional pressure. These, and 
various other considerations lead us to conclude that no ‘half 
measure,’ as to the grand question of the importation of grain, 
can be permanent in this country. That the trade must ulti- 
mately become free, we are well persuaded, and the prevalence 
of this impression upon the public mind must go far to ensure 
its own accomplishment. That the delay which is threatened 
may, however, produce evils most serious in the interim, we 
cannot but anticipate. Our conviction is, that the existing 
monetary arrangements will be the first to feel and manifest them. 
We cannot feel that there is much of arrogance in hazarding so 
self-evident a prediction. In doing so, we are not assuming to 
ourselves either the office, or the inspiration of the sybil. Such 
general foresight as this naturally springs from a clear apprehen- 
sion of the nature, uses, and phenomena of money, from which 
the probabilities we have adverted to are only plain and simple 
deductions; and, being so, it is surely only prudence to be pre- 
pared against contingencies which common sense so clearly bids 
us to expect. 

To the liberal members of our senate the hour of trial is at 
hand. Let them beware of lending themselves to a scheme of 
compromise and half-measures, which may be equally mis- 
chievous to the interests of their country and to their own 
reputation. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
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in Bohemia. 31. Christian Exertion. 
3. Poems, by the Rev. J. G. Small. 32. The Words of a Believer. 
4. Meditationes Hebraice. By Rev. W. Tait.; 33. Montgomery’s Law of Kindness. 
5. Cheever’s Wanderings of a Pilgrim. 34. Anderson’s Poems. 
6. Cheever’s Lectures on Bunyan. 35. Dick’s Practical Astronomer. 
7. Thoughts"on the Holy Spirit. 36. Jenkins on Law Reform. 
8. Elisha. By Krummacher. Part II. 37. Adventures in the Pacific. 
9. Wardlaw’s Memoirs of Rev. G. Reid. 38. Newman’s State Church not Defensible-. 
10. Wardlaw’s Lives of Joseph and Jacob. | 39. Urwick on State Churches. 
11. Animal Chemistry, &. By Dr. G. F.| 40. Legge’s Nonconformity. 
Simon. 41. Duff on the Origin, &c. of the Jesuits. 
12. Geijer’s History of Sweden. 42. Ideal of the English Church. 


13. Burgh’s Marginal Readings. 43. Selections from the ‘ Independent Whig.’ 
— on the Book of Revelation. 44. Gilbert’s Geography. ’ 
—— on the Second Advent. 45. EKernley’s Mental Improvement. 

14. Lectures to the Working Classes. By W.| 46. Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly. 

J. Fox. 47. Shaw’s Electro Metallurgy. 

15. Snow’s Memorials of a Tour on the Con-| 48. Hamilton’s Sermons. Second Series. 

tinent. 49. Life of Julius Cesar. 

16. Balmain’s Lessons on Chemistry. 50. History of France. 

17. Putnam’s American Facts. 51. Outlines of Astronomy. 

18. Corbin’s Sick Visitor’s Companion. 52. Massie’s Recollections of a Tour. 

19. Missionary Life in Nova Scotia. 53. Waters of the Earth. 


20. Remains ofthe Rey. Alexander Campbell | 54. Leighton’s Scottish Church. 

21. Missions in Western Africa. 55. Hebrew Reading Lessons. 

22. Old Bachelor in the Scotch Village. 56. Biblical Student’s Concordance. 

28. Stillingfleet on the Church of Rome. 57. The English Hexapla. 

24. Christian Union. 58. Burnet’s Engraving of Wilkie’s School. 
25. Leechman’s Logic. 59. Ballantyne on Painted Glass. 

26. D’Leina’s Wild Flowers. 60. Christmas Carols. 

27. The Moral Phenomena of Germany. 61. Edinburgh in the Olden Time. 

28. Blackburn’s Three Conferences. 62. Btblical Review. No. 1. 


I. A Commentary on the i. 
e 


Sacred Literature in t 


By Stuart, Professor of 


Theological Seminary of Andover, Mass. 


2 vols. 8vo. pp. 504,504. Wiley and Putnam, London, 1845, 
This is a publication that will be memorable in the history of theological 


learning. Whatever may be the opinion of Professor Stuart’s readers with 
regard to the scheme of interpretation which he has adopted, all must agree 
in praising the patient care, and the variety and compass of sacred erudition 
which he has brought to his subject. These volumes are published because 
the matter of them commends itself to the judgment of the author after the 
reading and reflexion of twenty years. . ? 

The Apocalypse is divided by Mr. Stuart into four parts. First, a prelimi- 
nary part embraces the epistles to the seven churches ; second, what is called 
the first vision and catastrophe, extending through the sixth and the six follow- 
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ing chapters; then follows the second vision and catastrophe, extending from 
the twelfth chapter to the nineteenth. The first of these visions is explained 
as relating to the fall of Judaism, as a persecuting power; the second as 
relating to the fall of Rome, in that character ; and the remaining por- 
tion of the book—the Finding of Satan, and the consequent prosperity of the 
church for a thousand years, the loosing again of that arch-enemy, and the war 
with Gog and Magog,—these parts are all explained as referring to more 
distant events, which are to precede the resurrection, the judgment, and the 
final blessedness of the redeemed. It is admitted that the first and second 
visions may be regarded as symbolical of the fall of Antichristian powers, sub- 
sequent to the fall of pagan Rome, but it is maintained that the first Christians 
understood these visions as referring primarily to Jerusalem, and to the power of 
the Cesars, and that such was the meaning of the Divine Spirit. Papal Rome, 
accordingly, is not an object of specific reference in the Apocalypse. 

Mr. Stuart has published this exposition with the manifest expectation that 
in not a few quarters it will prove startling and unwelcome. And, certainly, this 
is not the view taken of the Apocalyptic visions by the majority of expositors 
in America or in England. During several generations, the stream of inter- 

tation has flowed in the channel marked out for it by Mede, Vitringa, and 
ewton—the Antichrist of the Apocalypse being eminently the papal system, 
and the purport of the book being to depict in perspective, the history of the 
church, and the history of the world so far as bearing on the fate of the church. 
But Mr. Stuart’s theory, though it is not this one, is by no means a novelty. 
The substance of it may be seen in an extended and elaborate article on the 
‘ Revelation’ in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, from the pen of Dr. Davidson. But it was 
not left to Dr. Davidson, any more than to Mr. Stuart, to be a discoverer on 
this ground, the same views in substance having been broached long before 
by Grotius, Hammond, Le Clerc, and others, as may be seen in Mr. Stuart’s 
own ‘ Historical Sketch of the Exegesis of the Apocalypse.’ 

We hope to take up the subject of prophecy generally ere long, and may then 
have occasion to recur to Professor Broart's book ; in the meanwhile we com- 
mend his volumes to the candid consideration of our readers. 


Il. The Reformation and Anti-Reformation in Bohemia. From the Ger- 
man. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 443, 429. Houlston and Co., 1845. 

It should be a good book, which, while relating to an obscure and difficult 
portion of history, is expected to make its way without the aid of a name 
either as that of the author or the translator. ‘The author of the work before 
us, we are told, is a member of the Royal Society of Arts in the capital of 
Bohemia; but this is all, it seems, that we are to know of him, and the trans- 
lator is still more completely under the shade. Anonymous authorship may 
be borne with anywhere better than in history. On this subject, the field open 
to misrepresentation is so vast, and the temptations to indulge more or less in 
that vice are so great, that the name of some responsible party to every pub- 
lication of this nature, either as author or editor, is no more than the public 
have a right to demand. This we account as so reasonable and obvious, that 
we are surprised to see any man incur the pecuniary risk of publishing two 
handsome octavo volumes without appearing to have thought of it. We have 
pleasure in stating, however, that we find this work on examination to be much 
more worthy of confidence, than, from these circumstances, we had been led to 
expect—mainly, from the fact, that it consists in great part—we think we may 
say in the greater part—of matter faithfully extracted from rare and authentic 
books, and of historical documents. In this view, with all its defects, it will 
be a welcome publication to the student of ecclesiastical history, adding much 
to his previous sources of information. 
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The Reformation before Luther, including the story of Huss, Jerome, and 
others, is dispatched in about forty pages; the remainder of the two volumes 
being occupied in relating the struggles of Protestantism in Bohemia, which 
end in its suppression—or rather, in giving existence to the exiled church, 
since so honourably known as that of the United Brethren. 


Ill. The Highlands and other Poems. By the Rev. James G. SMauu. 
Second edition. Clarke's Cabinet Series, pp. 304. 


This little volume may well find a corner beside the Lady of the Lake in 
the portmanteaus of our tourists. To the truth of the author’s descriptions our 
own recollection can in many places testify. ‘The opening stanzas of the 2nd 
canto, and those on the Fall of Foyers great merit. While the poetic 
portion of the book is rich in fancy and elevated thought, the prose narrative 
will be found serviceable to travellers holding committees of ways and means 
while breakfasting at the inn. ‘The Scottish Martyrs’ contains man 
powerful lines, and there is a touching little ballad, called Menie, whic 
afforded us much pleasure. Occasionally the author expands an idea too 
much, as in p. 281, where the thought, beautiful as it is, suffers from want 
of compression. The conclusion of the lines To A Mountain Stream is truly 
poetic, and in several parts of that piece the rhythm is accommodated to the 
sense in a very happy manner. 


IV. Meditationes Hebraica; or a Doctrinal and Practical Exposition of 
St. Paul to the Hebrews, in a series of Lectures. By the Rev. Witt1aM 
Tart, Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Wakefield. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp. 1254. 


Mr. Tait informs us, in his preface to these two portly volumes, that he has 
not found time to make himself acquainted with many of the most esteemed 
works poe in exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. He has availed 
himself, with suitable acknowledgment, of the critical labours of Professor 
Stuart, but he has not read even such books on the matter before him as those 
of Mr. Maclean, or Dr. Owen. We regret that he should have deemed this a 
wise course. More than this, we think, is due to the men who have gone 
before us, and to the people for whom we write ; and the author who is un- 
mindful of his obligation in this respect, will rarely be thus negligent with- 
out paying the penalty. 

Mr. Tait’s scheme is, that the Hebrew Ritual is typical of evangelical truth, 
and that the body or system of doctrine symbolized in that ritual stands 
opposed to Unitarianism, Popery, Sabellianism, Antinomianism, Arminianism, 
and high Calvinism. On this principle the exposition is conducted. It is 
given in the form of popular lectures, and whatever may be the fate of these 
lectures as issued from the press, we can easily suppose that the flock of the 
author has derived much sound edification from im as delivered from the 
pulpit. 


V. Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc. By GrorcE 
B. Cuerver, D.D. 12mo. pp. 166. Wiley and Putnam, London, 1845. 


This is a charming book, a book of small pretensions, but of great worth— 
a rare thing now-a-days, some of our readers will think. It is rich in admirable 
descriptions of some of the most beautiful and magnificent scenery in the 
world ; and is fraught no less with lessons of wisdom, and with sentiments of 
piety, expressed in the manner to be expected from a man of knowledge, judg- 
ment, and taste. How long will it be ere evangelical truth will be inculcated 
generally with the advantage of such natural accompaniments ? 

NO. V. s 
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VI. Lectures on the Pilgrim's ss, and on the Life and Times of John 
Bunyan. By Rev. Grorce B. ver, D.D. 8vo, pp. 182. Fullarton 
and Co., London, 1845. 


Coleridge, speaking, in his Aids to Reflection, of Bunyan’s hero, has wisely 
said, ‘The fears, the hopes, the remembrances, the anticipations, the inward 
‘ and outward experience, the belief and the faith of a Christian, form of them- 
‘selves a philosophy and a sum of knowledge, which a life spent in the grove 
‘of Academus or the painted Porch could not have attained or collected.” But 
most of the persons who have attempted to comment upon Bunyan for the 
edification of Christians, have made a very sorry business of it, the comment 
being too often as a cloud upon the text. Dr. Cheever sses more of the 
qualifications necessary to this delicate office than any of his predecessors. He 
has knowledge, imagination, sensibility, piety, and sagacity ; and has produced 
a book not unworthy of its subject. This is saying very much. These lectures 
have attracted much attention in the United States ; we shall be happy to see 
them become no less popular in Great Britain. 


_ VII. Thoughts on the Holy Spirit and his Work. By the Author of 
‘Thoughts upon Thought.’ 12mo, pp. 347. Snow, London, 1845. 


On the subject presented in this volume, the author expresses himself as 
follows in his preface :— 


* The topics of the following pages have engaged the attention, and impressed the heart of 
the writer, as subjects of vital importance to the genuine Christian. It must not be con- 
cealed, that there has been lately introduced into this country, a style of writing and 
preaching in which the existence and work of the Holy Spirit has not been denied; but 
which tends greatly to neutralize the effects which those doctrines ought to have on the 
experience and practice of Christians. To speak out plainly, there has been a large infusion 
of semi-neology into our otherwise evangelical theology. The deity and atonement have 
been taught, vindicated, and enforced—the glory of Christ has been avowed as the ultimate 
object of all Christian effort,—the sinner has been taught that there is salvation in no other, 
—while the Spirit, whose special office is ‘to glorify Christ, and to allure the sinner to him, 
has scarcely been named, or when named, not exhibited as he is, an ever-living and ever- 
working Spirit; but as an influence entombed in the word, which the assumed vitality of 
the sinner is to quicken and to call into vigorous exercise.’ 


We fear there is too much ground for the misgiving indicated in this passage. 
‘The doctrine of the author, accordingly, on this subject, is the Old Truth. His 
treatise is divided into three parts, relating to the Holy Spirit, considered in 
his ony and deity ; to the work of the Spirit in relation to Christian ex- 
perience ; and to the work of the Spirit in relation to the extension of the king- 
dom of Christ. Without being profound in any of its parts, the volume is cha- 
racterized throughout by sound thinking, an agreeable style, and earnest piety. 


VIII. Elisha. From the German of Dr. F. W. Krummacher. Part IT. 
Revised. 12mo, pp. 272. Tract Society, London, 1845. 


_ Everything from the pen of Dr. Krummacher bears the impress of a vivid 
imagination, and of strong religious feeling. His style is clear, pointed, and 
pithy ; but, like every style marked by mannerism, it is better adapted to arrest 
attention than to retain it. Persons who have read more of him than we profess 
to have done, say that they have soon felt disposed to complain of an unexpected 
weariness. 

We object, also, still more seriously, to the principle of the works published 
by this author. The practice of clustering evangelical doctrine and experience 
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about the simple incidents of Old-Testament history, if it be not teaching by 
allegory, after the vicious example of the Origen school, is a method of conveying 
instruction so nearly resembling that example, that we cannot account it harm- 
less. It may find admirers, but in the eyes of the more intelligent it must 
give a cabalistic air to religious teaching, which could not fail of being very 
pernicious were it to become prevalent. In this view we think that many of 
the reprints of our old writers, now so fashionable, had better not have been 
attempted. We say it deliberately and emphatically—the literature of theology 
in the seventeenth century will not do for the nineteenth. 


IX. Memoir of the late Rev. John Reid, M.A. of Bellary, East Indies. By 
Warpiaw, D.D. 12mo, pp. 468. lehose, Glasgow, 1845. 


‘That dear devoted youth, after a brief, but a most active, disinterested, 
‘able, and honourable career, has already fallen in the glorious service, and 
* gone from his work to his crown. Never did missionary go forth with a heart 
* more entirely surrendered to the cause of God and of souls, or with powers 
‘ more unreservedly consecrated to its faithful prosecution—more thoroughly 
* determined to spend and be spent for Christ.’ Such are the terms in which 
Dr. Wardlaw spoke of the subject of this memoir, when sending forth his own 
son to labour in the same field ; and when we say that the touching memorial 
before us fully sustains this high testimony, we think we need not say more 
to commend it to the attention of our readers. 


X. The Life of Joseph and the Last Years of Jacob ; a book for Youth and 
for Age. By Warptaw, D.D. 12mo, pp. 413. Maclehose, 
Glasgow, 1845. 


This volume consists of thirteen lectures delivered by Dr. Wardlaw to his 
congregation, on the evening of the first sabbath in each month, chiefly during 
the year 1844. It possesses all the qualities to be expected in discourses on 
such a theme, and from suchaman. It is characterized by a calm wisdom and 
piety, by a ripeness and tenderness of thought, which will contribute, we think, 
to render it more popular than almost any other production from the same pen. 
Even children may gather their portion of instruction from it, but to youth 
and age it is fraught with excellent lessons. 


XI. Animal os with reference to the Physiology and Pathology of 
Man. By Dx. J. F. Smwon. Translated and edited by G. E. Day, M.A. 
and L.M. Cantab. London: printed for the Sydenham Society, 1845. 


We cordially recommend this volume to all who are interested in the subject 
it discusses. The original work, which appeared at Berlin in 1842, obtained 
for its author a wide reputation, and is certainly the most complete trea- 
tise that has yet appeared on Physiological Chemistry. It is ably translated 
by Dr. Day, who has enriched it by many valuable notes, and prefaced it with 
an interesting and very useful introduction. A second volume is in the press. 


XI. The History of the Swedes. By Eric Gustave Geicrr, Historio- 
grapher Royal of Sweden, and Protessor of History in the University of 
Upsala, &e. Translated from the Swedish, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by J. H. Turner, Esq. M.A. The First Portion. 8vo, pp. 348. 
Whitaker and Co., London. 

In more respects than one this book is a sign of the times. When com- 
pleted, it will be the standard history of Sweden, and it will continue such 
through no mean period to come. It is the result of great research, and is 
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written with a degree of sagacity and taste which fully entitle it to that dis- 
tinction. Had it been produced a century, or half a century since, it would 
no doubt have made its appearance among us in two or three stately quartos,. 
— it is now first presented to us in a thin handsome volume octavo, and may be: 
purchased for a few shillings. 

In the history of Sweden there are many chapters of deep and intrinsic 
interest, but to Englishmen, the ancient story of that people should be fraught 
with a special charm. Mr. Turner deserves well of his countrymen, in having 
made a book so accessible, which is so fitted to be their guide. 


XII. New Marginal Readings and References on the Four Gospels, with 
a Harmony and Occasional Notes. 2 Rev. W. Bureu, A.B. 12mo, 
pp- 307. Shaw, London, 1845. A New and Improved Edition. 


An Exposition of the Book of Revelation. By Rev. W. Buren, A.B. 
12mo, pp. 558. Shaw, London, 1845. Fourth Edition. 

Lectures on the Second Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, with an Introduction 
on the use of Unfulfilled Prophecy. By Rev. W. Burau, A. B. 12mo, 
pp. 314. Shaw, London. ird Edition. 


The first of these books is adapted to be exceedingly useful to preachers, 
and others, who have not access to more critical works, or who are not skilled 
in consulting them. The two works which follow, appear to have found 
readers; but we account the scriptures as dishonoured when men profess to 
regulate their conduct as Christians less by the clear and certain injunctions of 
revelation, than by their notions of unfulfilled prophecy. This is the practical 
error on which Mr. Burgh’s expositions of prophecy all converge. We know 
of few things more adapted to strengthen infidelity, than the course pursued 
by some well-intentioned persons of this class with a view to counteract and 
destroy it. 


XIV. Lectures addressed chiefly to the Working Classes. By W. J. Fox. 
Published from the Reporter's notes. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 352. 348. Fox, 
London, 1845. 


These lectures treat of poetry and politics, of literature, science, and morals. 
They were delivered on the evenings of the Lord's Day, to the Members of the 
Working Men’s Association in the National Hall, Holborn, at such an hour as 
‘not to interfere with the opportunities of attending public worship. We 
think, with Mr. Fox, that there is much misconception among religious 
people in respect to the best method of hallowing the Sabbath-day. Men 
may no doubt do much worse on that day than listen to Mr. Fox's lectures— 
but the question is, whether in so doing, they are doing the best thing—the 
thing most fitting to that season. There is room to doubt this, even though we 
should admit that morals are a part of religion, and that politics are a part of 
morals. But no man, we think, can read these lectures without regarding 
them as admirable models of popular teaching. It is in this view, chiefly, that 
we call the attention of our readers to them. ‘They are simple, without de- 
scending to the trivial or the vulgar; pointed, without mannerism; and so 
transparent, that you seem to lose sight of the words in the light with which 
the thought beams upon you. Of all men our preachers should be masters of 
this art of popular instruction—are they generally skilled in it? 


XV Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, to which are added, Miscel- 
laneous Poems. By Roxsert Snow, Esq. Pickering, pp. 311. 


These memorials consist of pieces in prose and verse, which display a mind 
of cultivated taste and poetic feeling. It is not a little to the credit of our 
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traveller that he has burthened us neither with egotistical common-places, 
nor affected raptures. The spirit of his descriptions is akin to the objects 
described. The beauty and elegance of many passages, and the chastened 
propriety which characterizes his general style, show that he has not trodden 
classic ground in vain. His lines on Segestum, and Milan Cathedral, for 
example, contain some admirable thoughts happily expressed. ‘A Thought 
at Venice,’ however, bears a suspicious resemblance to a well-known passage 
in Childe Harold. The author’s remarks on Imitation, as connected especially 
with Sculpture, are well worthy of attention. 


XVI. Lessons on Chemistry. By Wiu.uam H. Barmary. Longman 
and Co., London, 1844. ; 


This is a little book which we greatly like. It sets forth the chief facts 
and principles of Chemistry, in a series of lessons drawn up in a concise form, 
without going minutely into practical details ; the chemical compositions and 
decompositions being throughout illustrated and explained by appropriate 
diagrams. At the end of each lesson is a series of questions. We could not 
easily select a better text-book for the teacher. 


XVII. American Facts. Notes and Statistics relative to the Government, 
Resources, Engagements, Manufactures, Commerce, Religion, Education, 
Literature, Fine Arts, Manners and Customs of the United States of 
America. By Grorce Patmer Putnam, Member of the New York 
Historical Society, &c., &c. 12mo, pp. 292. Wiley and Putnam, 
London and New York, 18435. 


We are quite willing that our kinsman on the other side the Atlantic 
should have a full hearing in his own cause. He has some right to complain 
of John Bull, but not by any means so much as he at times seems to suppose. 
So far as regards the religion of America, we suspect that it is greatly over- 
estimated by the religious people of Great Britain; nor did we need Mr. 
Putnam's book to convince us that the United States embrace a large territory, 
with large resources, and that there are men in that country who evince a 
genuine sympathy with the higher forms of civilization. The weak and tender 
points are not these. Lynch law and slavery, and the repudiative policy, and 
other things too nearly resembling that policy, remain much as they were, 
after all the softening attempted in their favour. These are matters which do 
not admit of mending; they must come to an end before the talkings of the 
Old World will be altogether acceptable to the ears of the New. If the 
feeling in this country, with regard to the commercial spirit of Americans, 
be so unfavourable, would it not be wise, instead of placing all that feeling to 
the account of prejudice, to enquire if there be not some just cause for such 
impressions ? We ask this question in all friendship. Bad as this world may 
be, nations and individuals generally find in it the sort of reputation they 
deserve. The causes are many which should dispose Great Britain and 
America to amity, and not to hostility, and we are sure that to this sentiment 
not a few of her sons would heartily respond. In our pages no wrong shall 
be wittingly done to the claims of our trans-atlantic brethren. But let them 
not forget that they will reap as they sow. Mr.-Putnam’s book is a spirited 
attempt to expose the reap pag en in this country of the character of his 
own ; and as the showing of an intelligent American on that subject, we think 


it deserving attention. Apart from this question, also, the book contains 


much interesting information. 
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XVIII. The Sick Visitor's Companion; consisting of Selections from the 
Sacred Scriptures, Short Addresses and Prayers suited to the case of 
different characters, and designed as a help to Christians who visit the 


sick for religious purposes. By Joun Corsrn. 12mo, pp. 66. Snow, 
London, 1845. 


Judicious, devout, and well adapted to its purpose; it would be well if 
many visitors of the sick who do not feel the necessity of such aid, were more 
sensible to their need. 


XIX. Memorials of Missionary Life in Nova Scotia. By CHaruEs 


— Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo, pp. 205. Mason, London, 


The account of mission labours given in this little volume does not present 
anything remarkable; the chapters on the manners, products, &c. of the 
country, are the most instructive portion of the publication. When Mr. 
Churcbhill has had more experience as to the results of what are called ‘ pro- 
tracted meetings,’ he will probably be less sanguine in his expectations } sa 


such expedients. Every sermon of the preacher should be all that a ‘revival’ 
sermon is meant to be. 


XX. Select Remains of the late Rev. Alexander Campbell, Pastor of the 
Congregational Church, Greenock, with the sermon preached on the 
occasion of his death, by the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D., and a Memoir, 
by the Rev. John Kennedy, en. 12mo, pp. 359. Maclehose, 

lasgow, 1845. 

The subject of this memoir was evidently a man of talent, of earnest piety, 
‘and of sedulous self-culture ; one of those sincere worshippers of the true and 
the good, of whom the world is not so sparely supplied as we sometimes fear. 
Mr. Campbell was, for some years, the editor of the Scottish Congregational 
Magazine. The Memoir prefixed to these Remains does him, we presume, no 
more than justice; and the Remains themselves will be read with interest by 
his surviving friends. 


XXII. Missions in Western Africa, among the Soosoos, Bulloms, §&c. By 
the Rev. Samurt Apranam Watxer, A.M., Rector of Gallo Meath. 
8vo, pp. 572. Curry and Co., Dublin. 


This volume consists of an introduction, extending to nearly two hundred 
closely printed pages, presenting a sketch of Western Africa, a history of the 
Slave trade, an account of the Early African Churches, and a Survey of 
African Missions by Romanists and Protestants, from the fifteenth century to 
the present time. The subsequent portion of the volume recounts the labours 
of the Church Missionary Society in those regions. It is a judicious and 
candid summary on the subject to which it relates, concentrates a 
amount of information, which could not be derived from its more primary 
sources without much cost and labour. 


XXII. The Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village. Bx Tuomas 
Amp. 12mo, pp. 247. Macphail, Edinburgh, 18435. 


This ‘ Old Bachelor’ relates a series of stories concerning the persons and 
events of ‘The Old Scottish Village,’ which breathe the tenderness and power 
of nature. Mr. Aird knows how to distinguish between the uses and abuses 
of fiction. To read him is to feel that we have become wiser and better as 
men and as Christians. 
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XXII. The Doctrines and Practices of the Church of Rome truly repre- 
sented; in answer to a book intitled, ‘A Papist an and 
Represented” By Epwarp D.D. ith a Preface 
and Notes, by Wiri1am Cunnincuam, D.D., Professor of Divinity and 
Church History, New College, Edinburgh. A new edition, revised. 
12mo, pp. 381. Johnstone, Edinburgh, 1845. 


Dr. Cunningham has added much to the value of this edition of Stillingfleet’s 
treatise, by the preface and notes which he has contributed to it, and especially 
by his references to the writers who have distinguished themselves on the 
various topics discussed, down to our own time. We could wish, however, 
that Dr. Cunningham, and men of his class, would employ themselves in 
producing new works on subjects of this nature, rather than in endeavouring to 
give — to the old. There is great change in the phases of contro- 
versy. e tactics of Cromwell’s troopers, brave fellows as they were, would 
not have sufficed at Waterloo. 


XXIV. An Appeal in favour of Ecclesiastical Unity. With an Appendix 
on peel Theobeical Subjects. By G. B. Kipp. 8vo, pp. 190. 
Ward and Co., London, 1844. 

Christian Union. Two Sermons. By Tuomas Rarrizs, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo, pp. 22. Hamilton, London, 1845. 

On Christian Union. By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. Reprinted 
from the Electic Review. 12mo, pp. 23. Ward and Co., London, 1845. 

Weare happy to see the current of feeling among evangelical protestants 

turning strongly in favour of Christian union. Mr. Kidd’s book contains 
many valuable thoughts ; and the other publications with which we have con- 
nected it, are honourable to the intelligence and catholic spirit of their authors. 

It is true, as stated by Mr. Kidd, that the sentence of excommunication, 

according to the canons of 1603, did carry the civil consequences along with 
it, which he has mentioned. But it should not be forgotten that these ecclesi- 
astical censures were rarely heeded by the courts at Westminster, and that 
the statutes of our parliaments have reduced the said canons to a condition of 
comparative harmlessness. 


XXV. ic: designed as an introduction to the study of reasoning. B 
Jounx Leecuman, A.M. Second edition, e and imp 
James Maclehose, Glasgow, 1845. 


We have been greatly disappointed in this work. It is not altogether 
without merit, but its value seems to us to have been greatly overrated. 
Bearing inmind what has already been written on this subject, we think 
that the author can claim very little credit, beside that of having said 
what he has to say in an exceedingly perspicuous manner. But there is 
scarcely a mistake into which preceding logicians have fallen which he 
has not repeated. He might have avoided some of these, if he had kept 
a little closer to Whately. After what the Archbishop has done, little was 
left for a subsequent writer in the technical, synthetic part of the sub- 
ject, than to follow in his wake, and so far as Mr. Leechman has done this, 

is book is good. But that portion of his work is scarcely, if at all, shorter 
than the corresponding part of Whately’s, and is certainly no improve- 
ment on it. To descend to particulars, we think it time that writers of 
scientific treatises on logic should cease to talk of inferring one thing from 
another. The same thing may be stated in a different shape, but that is not 
an inference. Inference requires combination, and for combination we must 
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have something more than one thing similarly. It is quite a mistake to call 
subalternation a deduction ; to say that the proposition some men are mortal 
is inferred or deduced from the proposition—all men are mortal. We 
might as well say, that if we took a negro and cut his head off, we might 
infer that the rest of his body was black. If he was a black man with 
his head on, we need no inference to tell us the colour of his legs. We 
were rather surprised to see the following set down as one syllogism, 
(p. 9.) A is equal to B, C is equal to A, therefore C is equal to B. hich 
is here the middle term? Are A, and a quantity equal to A, identical ? What, 
too, does the writer mean by saying (p. 11) that ‘in general, an act of reason- 
‘ing consists of two propositions, the connexion of which, as premise and con- 
clusion, is at once perceived and admitted’? Or how, after such a statement, 
can he find fault with Mill, for asserting that we can reason from particulars 
to particulars? Surely an act of reasoning, and the enthymematic form in 
which it is commonly expressed, are not to be confounded. One chapter of 
the work is devoted to an examination of the nature and functions of the 
syllogism, the main object of which is to refute the doctrine broached by Mill 
in his system of Logic. We cannot congratulate Mr. Leechman on having 
placed the subject in a very clear light. He does not seem very distinctly to 
apprehend the essential nature of syllogisms, or of induction. The latter 
word he frequently uses, as though it meant the examination of phenomena. 
But on this question we shall not now speak more fully, as we purpose, at an 
early opportunity, to discuss the merits of Mill’s Theory. As a book for the 
tyro in logic, Mr. Leechman’s work is not to be compared to Whately’s little 
treatise, intitled, ‘Lessons on Reasoning; as a scientific compendium of 

logical principles and rules, it is greatly inferior to De Morgan’s ‘ First 
“Tees of Logic.’ For the more advanced scholar, and even for the be- 
ginner, Whately’s ‘Logic’ is much to be preferred. One great drawback 
in the book before us is the total want of examples for practice. We have 
no sort of knowledge of Mr. Leechman, and therefore cannot be suspected of 
prejudice in expressing ourselves as we have done. 


XXVI. Spring Wild Flowers. By W. D’Lerna, Esq., of the Outer 
Temple. P. Wilson, Edinburgh. pp. 224. 

The principal poem contained in this little volume relates a tale of the 
English Reformation. The materials are good ; we wish we could speak of the 
execution as being equal to the conception. The author’s style is not devoid 
of originality, and he displays often much vigour of thought, but his diction 
is frequently uncouth and obscure, and his versification remarkable for its 
ruggedness. No word with the accent on the penult should be considered a 
rhyme for a monosyllable of similar termination. We find, however, an 
abundance of such rhymes, as, ‘sharers and hers,’ ‘jargon and son,’ ‘home 
and welcome,’ &c. ‘The Wraith Bridal’ is a successful attempt in the spirit 
of the old ballads. ‘ Withering Flowers’ contains some fanciful thoughts 
that are very pleasing, and ‘The Laurel,’ especially the opening stanzas, is a 
piece of decided merit. One of the sonnets, commencing ‘Great things were 
ne’er begotten in an hour,’ ably sets forth a truth which should teach Mr. 
D’Leina not to despise that care and patient effort which can alone enable 
him to do justice to his own powers. 


-XXVIL. The Moral Phenomena of Germany. By Tuomas Cartyzz, 
Esq., of the Scottish Bar. 12mo, pp. 182. Painter, London. 


This book has disappointed us. It is not devoid of thought, and the style, 
with something too much of mannerism, is for the most part clear and terse: 
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but the young Englandism, Tractarianism, and we must add, Millenarianism 
of the writer, while not of an extreme complexion, are such as to render him a 
sorry physician in a case requiring so much delicate and skilful treatmentas that 
which he has ventured upon—the Moral Phenomena of Germany. The book, 
however, is worth reading, both for its information and its thinking, by those 
who will know how to test the former, and in the latter how to separate 
between the strength and the weakness. 


XXVIII. The Three Conferences held by the Opponents of the Maynooth 
Endowment Bill, in London and in Dublin, during the months of May and 
June, 1845. Containing a Vindication of the Author from the aspersions 
of the Dissenting Press. By Joun Biacksurn, Minister of Claremont 


Chapel, Pentonville, London. 8vo, pp. 95. Jackson and Walford, 
London, 1845. 


We do not think that the esteemed author of this pamphlet, or his honoured 
colleague, Sir Culling Eardly Smith, were faultless in their mission to Dublin ; 
bnt we feel that they have a right to complain of hard measure, as dealt out 
to them by a portion of the public press. The world will love its own, and 
Christians must not be the eager ones of their generation in giving proclama- 
tion to the real or supposed faults of their brethren, if they are to hold their 
right place in the sight of those who are not of them. There are enough 
* without’ ever ready to employ themselves in endeavouring to fix the fool’s 
cap, or something worse, on the head of our best men, and good taste, and 
sound policy no less, require that such doings should be left to such hands. 
Parties whose passions collapse in this manner upon themselves, while the 
are naturally wasted away by such intestine strife, cannot fail to repel all 
the better elements of society from their fellowship. Their process must be 
one of all loss and no gain. is, in our judgment, has been too much the 
state of things among Nonconformists for some time past. There are just 
now some signs of improvement in this respect, and we hope to see them 
strengthen and multiply. The party that would win respect must not be 


wanting in self-respect. The men who would govern others must show that 
they are self-governed. 


XXIX. The History and Power of the Ecclesiastical Courts. By Epwarp 
Muscurr. 8vo, pp. 52. Snow, London, 1845. 


This pamphlet describes the origin, diversity, and jurisdiction of our Eccle- 
siastical Courts, and discusses the necessity and method of their reconstruc- 
tion. Mr. Muscutt appears to have bestowed much pains on his subject, and 
has completed his task in a manner which entitles him to great praise. 


XXX. Benevolence in Punishment ; or, Transportation made Reformatory. 
12mo, pp. 175. Seeley and Co., London, 1845. 


The design of this work is stated in its preface in the following terms : 


‘If at any time the rigours of vindictive punishment have presented themselves in a 
fearful aspect before us, and awakened a doubt in the conscientious mind as to the justi- 
fiableness of such punishment, all feeling of compunction has at once been stifled by the 
prevailing opinion, that individuals must be sacrificed to the good of the community, and 
that an example must be made of some to deter others from crime. It will be the object 
of the following pages to point out the fallacy of this argument, and to demonstrate that 
benevolence to the criminal is perfectly compatible with the public good.’ 


The work consists of six chapters. J. On Exemplary Punishment, which 
is described as vindictive rather than exemplary; as unjust, inasmuch as it 
visits the criminal with more suffering than he deserves; as a failure, con- 
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sidered as means of deterring men from crime ; and as contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity. II. On the extreme rigour manifested towards crimes against 
rty, which is viewed as resulting from our inordinate thirst of wealth, 
want of due regard to the poor. III. On some of the most prominent 
evils of Convict Management ; these are said to consist in the tendency of the . 
m to reduce men to the condition of slaves; to confound all shades of 
¢c r so as to make the practice of virtue nearly impossible, to secure the 
moral deterioration of the convict, and to restore him to society in a worse 
condition than when he left it. IV.*Criminals are accessible to moral 
suasion. V. Evidence in support of Moral Treatment. VI. On Captain 
Maconochie’s proposed System of Convict Management. 

We know not who has written this book, but we know that Captain 
Maconochie, with a self-denial beyond all praise, has devoted his life to this 
painful and momentous question. His efforts to render our convict system 
reformatory have been laborious and unwearied, and we fervent — 
he will live to see his wise and benevolent purpose largely sudiieal. re is 
hardly another question of humanity more deserving the public attention, and 
scarcely another to which it is so difficult to bring attention. We should 
be happy to find the present sensible and instructive volume in wide cir- 


. Christian Exertion; or, the Duty of Private Members of the 
Church of Christ to labour for the souls of Men explained and enforced, 
12mo, pp. 138. Tract Society, London. 


A book of good purpose, and good execution. 


XXXIL The Words of a Believer. By the Anse De La Mennats. 
Translated from the French by Epwarp Smytu Prrcs, A.B. 24mo, 
pp- 119. Aylott and Co., London, 1845. 


This book reminds us of the genius and the piety of the Jansenists. It 
pone ag the spirit of that Christianity which is the beauty of the universal 


XXXII. Jilustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the Rev. G. W. 
Moxtcomery. With a Chapter on Almsgiving, by 
J. WasHpourn. 1}2mo, pp. 226. Wiley Putnam, London, 1845. 
Second edition. 


We might repeat of this publication what we have said of the preceding. 
The French Abbé and the transatlantic preacher are men of one spirit ; and their 
works remind us very gratefully of the time when Christians were ‘ of one heart 
and one soul,’ and knew how to ‘ overcome evil with . We are glad to 
learn that a large impression of ‘The Law of Kindness’ has found a speedy sale. 
It treats of kindness as opposed to revenge, persecution, and punishment; of 
the general power of kindness; and of kindness in relation to insanity, crime, 
ignorance, &c. &c. 


Poems. By Wu11am Anpersox. Edinburgh. J. Menzies. 
pp- 266. 

Mr. Anderson, while possessing, apparently, the dangerous faculty of - 
izing with ease on a variety of displa little originality 
on any. His verse is generally harmonious and flowing, and in many parts of 
his ‘ Lyrics’ nature is described with considerable truth and feel- 
ing. ‘The le’s Nest, and ‘Human Conduct,’ contain much lamentable 
doggrel, unrelieved by a single beauty, either of thought or expression. 
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‘Light and Shadow,’ and ‘Change,’ are formed on a model somewhat 
superior. 


XXXV. The Practical Astronomer. By Tuomas Dick, LL.D. Seeley, 
Burnside, and Seeley. London, 1845. 


This book, like the other publications of Dr. Dick, contains a great deal of 
valuable matter. The author says that he chose the title more for its shortness 
than anything else. We do not think it a happy one, as it scarcely gives a 
just idea of the nature of the work, which comprises an account of the proper- 
ties of light and colours, of the nature, history, and construction of telescopes, 
with some useful practical remarks on the mode of using them, and short 
notices of other astronomical instruments, orreries, &c. We think that a large 
= of the section on light and colours might very well have been omitted, as it 

very little to do with the object of the book, and is to be found in most 
respectable treatises on optics. It greatly adds to the bulk of the volume. But 
we commend the book very cordially to our readers. 


XXXVI. A Letter to the Right Honourable the Lord Brougham and Vauzr, 
containing Popular Remarks on Law Reform. iy one JENKINS, 
Solicitor. 8vo, pp. 23. Sweet, London. 


Lawyers are naturally conservative. It is in their vocation to dispose them 
to look to the past more than to the future, to precedent rather than to prin- 
ciple. With them, what has been is what oughttobe. Mr. Jenkins belongs to 
that class of persons who have risen above this infirmity of the brotherhood ; 


and while possessing the intelligence of the lawyer writes with the feeling of 
the citizen. 


XXXVII. Adventures in the Pacific : with Observations on the Natural Pro- 
ductions, Manners, and Customs of the Natives of the various Islands ; 
together with Remarks on Missionaries, British and other Residents. By 
Joun Covrtier, M.D. 12mo, pp. 290. Curry, Dublin, 1845. 


This is a narrative of a four years’ voyage, chiefly in the Pacific, from 1832 
to 1836. Some of the adventures are such as must belong to every such 
voyage, others are more out of the beaten course. We cannot say much for 
the literary pretensions of the volume; but in its substance it is interesting 
and instructive, both as a description of natural products in the Islands of the 
Pacific, and of the manners of the people. Dr. Coultier bears an honourable 
testimony to the labours of our missionaries in those regions; and the friends 
of missions will do well to make themselves acquainted with what he has 
written. His book shows that, next to the disordered passions of the natives 
themselves, their greatest foe is found in the vices of many of the Europeans 
who visit them. Our very wise people who indulge in dreams about savage 
innocence need not pass beyond the pages of this volume to find a melan- 
choly refutation of their theories. 


XXXVIII. A State Church not Defensible on the Theory espoused by 
Liberal Episcopalians. By F. W. Newman, Esq., formerly Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 12mo, pp. 31. Published by the Anti-State- 
Church Association. 


This is an admirable tract, a model of controversy—an argument which may 
be placed in the hands of any churchman with the confidence that if it does not 
convert him, it will afford him no just occasion for offence. 
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XX XIX. Remarks on the Connexion between Religion and the State. 
By Wit11am Urwick, D.D. 12mo, pp. 72. Robertson. Dublin, 1845. 


This publication may be classed with the preceding—it is lucid, able, 
courteous, and manly. 


XL. Principles of Nonconformity, a Discourse delivered in George-Street 
Chapel, Oxford. By the Rev. Georce Lecer, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 
24. Simpkin and Co., London. 


An able disquisition, but somewhat wanting, in our judgment, in the suaviter 
in modo. The narrow end of the wedge should go first—especially in Oxford. 


XLI. The Jesuits, their Origin and Order, Morality and Practices, Suppres- 
sion and Restoration. By AtexanpEer Durr, D.D., one of the Free 
Church of Scotland’s Missionaries. Calcutta. 8vo, pp. 56. Johnstone, 
Edinburgh, 1845. 


On a subject like the Jesuits, there are men who will not read a small book, 
presuming that it must of necessity be meagre and unsatisfactory ; and men 
who will not read a large one, presuming that it must be dull and wearisome. 
Dr. Duff’s narrative has to meet the former prejudice; but the reader will 
find it much more productive of facts and documents than is common in such 
abridgments. The section on Jesuit morality, taken solely from Jesuit 
authorities, is a frightful exhibition. 


XLII. The Ideal of the English Church: A Sketch. By the Rev. R. Mont- 
comery, A.M. 8vo, pp. 75. Smith, Elder, and Co., London, 1845. 


There is asad want of keeping between Mr. Montgomery's ‘Ideal’ of the 
English church and the reality. Every page in this ‘ Sketch’ is disfigured by 
extravagance and inconsistency — nevertheless, there is more wholesome and 
discriminating thought in it than in —- we have read from the same 
pe It is quite natural that the author should be relieved in being allowed to 

l back from the fact of his subject to its theory—its idealism : but how long 
will Mr. Montgomery, and men like him, dream of seeing a spiritual system 
worked out to its true results while mixed up with everything worldly, while, 
in fact, everywhere marred and enthralled by such influences? Spiritual 
men may exist in such relations, but to seek a spiritual church there, is to look 
for the living among the dead. 


-XLIII. Common Sense, and the Rights of Conscience, Vindicated against 
Apostolical Succession and other pretensions of Spiritual Despotism ; in a 
Series of Papers from the ‘Independent Whig, and other sources. 
Edited by AnprEw Scort. 12mo. Four parts. pp. 412. Dalrymple, 
Edinburgh, 1845. 


' The ‘Independent Whig’ was a weekly paper, published in the manner of 
the ‘Spectator,’ and ‘ Rambler,’ but distinguished from those publications as 
relating to questions connected with politics and religion, rather than to mere 
literature and amusement. Its author, Mr. Thomas Gordon, was a North 
Briton, and died in London in 1750. Mr. Scott has judged that this selection 
from the papers of that journal may be of some utility as an antidote to the 
‘Tracts for the Times,’ and it is instructive to observe that the church contro- 
versies which have engaged so much attention among ourselves of late, are 
precisely those which were rife in this country a century ago. The ‘ Inde- 
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pendent Whig’ was written in the best style of the period, but was too poli- 
tical, and ——. too liberal, to continue popular through the times which have 
intervene 


XLIV. Gilbert's Geography for the Use of Families and Schools. 12mo, 
pp. 171. Gilbert, London. 


An admirable compendium, combining elegance and utility. 


XLV. The Office of Sunday Schools; to which is added a Lecture on 
Mental Improvement. By T. D. Ferniey. 12mo, pp. 78. Mason, 
London, 1745. 


A book full of judicious counsels. 


XLVI. Sketches in Erris and Tyrawly. By the Author of ‘Sketches in 
Ireland,’ ‘A Tour in Connaught,’ &c. 12mo, pp. 418. Curry and Co., 
Dublin. Second Edition. 1845. 


The author of this book is a merry gentleman. His jokes come out even in 
the tables of contents to his chapters. But he can say knowing things as readily 
as merry ones, and his amusing volume deserves attention, not only as showing 
what Ireland is, but as suggesting how its condition may be improved. 


XLVI. A Manual of Electro-Metallurgy. By Suaw. A Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 


This is a work which should have been noticed by us before. We do not 
feel surprised at its having reached a second edition, for it is, without excep- 
tion, the best treatise extant on the beautiful and interesting art of electro- 
metallurgy. It contains, moreover, one of the simplest and most perspicuous 
expositions we have seen of the fundamental laws of galvanism, and may be 
studied with advantage by those who wish only an acquaintance with that 
science, without caring for its electro-metallurgical applications. The author 
has occasion, in the course of the work, to discuss the rival claims of various 
parties to the honour of having first applied electricity practically to the reduc- 
tion of metals. The style in which this part of the work is written conveys a 
very favourable impression of the candour, mora] courage, and impartiality of 
the author. It is rarely we meet with a work on an art in which the science 
of which it is the application is so fully and lucidly expounded as in the one 


before us. In this respect it is a model of what a work on applied science. 
should be. 


XLVIIL. Sermons, Second Series. By Ricuarp Winter Haminton, LL.D. 


D.D., Minister of Belgrave Chapel, Leeds. 8vo, pp. 667. Knight, Leeds, 
1846. 


We have so lately given our judgment in respect to Dr. Hamilton as an 
author, that we shall not be expected to recur to that subject in calling 
attention to the present volume. ‘This ‘ second series’ presents a style more 
subdued and thought more matured than the preceding. It is a volume pres 
nant with instruction, beauty, and power. It is dedicated to the Rev. Henry 
Forster Burder, D.D., in the following terms : 


*DEAR AND HonoureD Sir,—Be pleased to accept the dedication of this volume. Of the 
revered tutors who presided over my ministerial education, you alone survive. Upon Simp- 
son and Hooper long since the grave has closed. They are beyond the reach of any earthly 
meed. My veneration and affection will always cherish their memory, and embalm their 
worth. I cannot, however, but remember, that your faculty (moral philosophy) was that. 
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which my state of mind and pupilage peculiarly needed, nor have I language to convey my 
‘Sense of the unwearying patience and masterly clearness with which you constantly exer- 
cised it. 

«In the retrospect of those youthful years and academic scenes, I not only feel my obliga- 
tions to you equally for personal kindness and official zeal, as I did not then, alas, appreciate 
them! But I fear that my desultory habits and wayward dispositions must often have caused 
you suspense and pain. I present, therefore, these sermons to you, as a token of contrition no 
less than as an offering of thankfulness. 

‘ May your life be greatly prolonged—your usefulness constantly multipled—and your heart 
be increasingly comforted, amidst the growth of years, by those holy truths which through 
life you have so strenuously maintained and so fully exhibited.’ 


’ This is dutifully done. Our opinion has long been, that the teachers of youth 
in our nonconformist colleges, as elsewhere, need, above all men, to be men 
knowing how to wait for their reward. Guizot has somewhere said, that the 
great trial of the ‘teacher must always arise from having to bear with the incon- 
siderateness of youth and the ingratitude of ignorance.’ We who here write do 
sorrowfully regret that those good men who were our own early instructors 
are all beyond the reach of such small compensation as might be made to 
them by our addressing them in terms to the effect of those which Dr. 
Hamilton has now published—published, we will add, greatly to his honour. 

There is one passage in this volume touching on a much disputed question, 
—the duty of nonconformists towards conformist churches, which we feel dis- 


posed to quote. 


‘Let Protestant dissent be maintained by us in its true principle. Other things need not 

be mixed with it. It is surely a vain thing for a man to boast how attached he is to it, and 

how true he is, because he rudely protests against the pulpit habits, instrumental accom- 

paniments to singing, and the use of the Lord’s Prayer. He may do all this, and in all this 

he may be consistent ; but these are mere accidents of the question, and only of the question 

in its predicament among us,—what have they do with Dissent? Cultivate brotherly love, 

and, if possible, frequent communion with other Christian sections. 

‘Nor let any church of our order take upon itself, as a necessary part of its character, the 
form of aggression. This is often said to belong to it. Ifthe calm and consistent presenta- 
tation of principles be the strong assault upon their opposites, then such must be our offence. 

But it isno more. We need not seek to condemn. To maintain the right is our duty. 

Against what we deem wrong there may be, in this, an implicit rebuke. Yet it is not for us 
to trouble other churches. We doubt if certain success would compensate for all the evil the 
attack would provoke. To live for denominational purposes seems to us an unworthy end. 
It is no ultimate good. It is no immortal triumph. It is only an included benefit. It is 
only a subservient use. Far be it from us so to bear ourselves as though we raised but one 
stern protest against all who differ in anything from us; so to set up the model of our church, 
as if, forsooth, we disallowed the existence and acceptance of any other ! 

* Equally do we deprecate the idea that the life of our churches must mainly consist in the 
exhibition of our peculiar tenets. Surely these are not our chief boast. Our agreements 
with other Christian communities are far more considerable and precious than our differ- 
ences. Our external polity cannot constitute a church. It is our confession of Christian 
truth, it is our piety, and devotedness, and love, which furnish its idea. Congregationalism 
is its external edifice. We make not light of it—prepossession, conviction, self-denying choice, 
will not suffer a momentary indifference—but we cannot confound and ident, the 
indestructible and the temporary, The vitality of our body will be found in its cherished 
regard to evangelic theology and practical religion. For these our polity is, we believe, best 
adapted as a medium of expression, and a test of unworldliness. We value it at nothing 
more.’—p. 653. 


This is, in substance, true and wise; a little too conservative for us—what 
some other folks will think of it we can only conjecture. 


XLVIIL. The Life of Julius Cesar. 24mo, pp. 192. 


This is the first of a monthly series of small volumes to be issued by the 
Religious Tract Society, at sixpence each. The knowledge, sagacity, literary 
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talent, and Christian principle, which the author of this work has brought to 
his task, have delighted us exceedingly. We shall be happy to find the subsequent 
numbers of this series equal to the present, and would urge our readers not to 
be unmindful of it. 


L. The History of France. 2 vols. 24mo, pp. 468. 485. 


This work also is published by the Religious Tract Society. It is agreeably 
written, pervaded by Christian feeling, and well adapted to the use of religious 
families, and to young persons —— who cannot well avail themselves of 
works of more fulness and authority. It includes the history from the earliest 
period to the present time, and is illustrated with maps. 


LI. An Outline of Astronomy, illustrating the Use of the Perforated Plani- 
sphere. By James Moxuison. Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. 


This is a cheap and well-written little work, intended to accompany a plani- 
sphere. The latter has not the stars represented by engraved figures, to be 
looked at by reflected light as in the ordinary sidereal maps, but marks the 
heavenly bodies by perforations, each of which represents a single star. * When 
the planisphere is held to the light the stars appear as luminous points, and 
have thus a more vivid and natural appearance than in the usual mode of 
marking them.’ The author considers, and we think justly, that this device 
simplifies ‘ the study of astronomy, by giving a correct and natural represen- 
tation of the heavens, freefrom the confused appearance of the ordinary maps.’ 


The planisphere will serve, without sensible error, for any place in Scotland or 
the north of England. 


LI. Recollections of a Tour. A Summer Ramble in Belgium, Germ 
and Switzerland. By S. W. Massiz, D.D., MRSA. 8vo, pp. 548. 
Snow, London, 1845. 


The visit of Dr. Massie to Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland, was not 
sufficiently protracted to bring him into minute or comprehensive acquaintance 
‘with the people of those countries. But he appears to have made the best use 
of his opportunities ; seenes which came under his own observation are vividly 
described, and the ceo of what he had seen has prepared him for availing 
himself of other sources of information with a freshness and efficiency that he 
would not otherwise have brought to his subject. The matter of the volume, 
familiar as it may be in great part, to many persons, will be new and interest- 
ing to a large class of readers. 


LIU. The Waters of the Earth. 24mo, pp. 160. Religious Tract Society. 


An instructive and elegant little volume on the ‘waters’ of our planet, 
beginning with the dew-drop, and proceeding from spring and rivulet, to the 
river, lake, and ocean. Each part is illustrated by engravings of considerable 
taste and execution. 


LIV. The Churches of the United Kingdom. Edited by ALEXANDER 
Leicuton. Vol. 1. The Scottish Church. 12mo, pp. 283. Tait, Edin- 
burgh, 1845. 


This is the first of an intended series of small volumes designed to present a 
layman's impartial account of the established churches of Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, with summary statements respecting the different religious bodies 
existing in a state of separation from those churches. Mr. Leighton appears to 
regard the spirit of exclusiveness and sectarianism evinced in some connexions 
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as calling for the display of an antagonist spirit of impartiality and fairness. 
The design is good, oe § our ns has executed his task so far A a spirit be- 
coming such professions, but we are by no means sanguine as to the success of 
hislabours. One of the most difficult things imaginable to be realized, is a 
union of this assumed degree of ee with a requisite de; of interest 
in the subject, so as to save impartiality from sinking into indifference. No 
national history can be learnt from any one national historian. Every writer 
has his historical principles and leanings, which give a particular complexion 
to his narrative. Itis not, accordingly, by wares: | any one narrative, but by 
collating many, that the intelligent reader may make his way towards a sound 
{ieee Religious history, in this respect, is only on a level with political 

i tory. Weshould state that it is only a portion of these volumes that will be 
occupied with the ‘history’ of these ‘great churches;’ a larger space being 
assigned to parallel views of their ‘ doctrines and ceremonies.’ On crossing the 
Tweed Mr. Leighton will find this to be somewhat tender ground. The 
author makes the dissenters from the now established church in Scotland to 
be 1,318,000 ; churchmen, 1,286,000. 


LV. Hebrew Reading Lessons : consisting of the First Four Chapters of the 
Book of Genesis, and the Eighth Chapter of the Proverbs, with a Gram- 
matical Praxis, and an Interlineary Translation. 12mo, pp. 70. Bagster 
and Sons, London. 


This is a useful little book for beginners in Hebrew, adapted to its object 
with considerable ingenuity, and with much care. The serviles added to the 
root, as well as the prefixes and suffixes of each word, are printed in hollow type ; 
and all letters which have been dropped from the root are placed above the line. 
Whatever in the Hebrew text cannot be rendered into English is distinguished 
by its proper sign; words added to complete some of the English forms of ex- 

ression are printed in italics, and redundant words are enclosed within 
Gace We are pleased with this attempt, because, unlike many publications 
of this sort, it does not pretend to more than it can accomplish. 


LVI. The Bible Student's Concordance ; by which the English Reader may 
be enabled readily to ascertain the literal meaning of any word in the 
Sacred Original. By Aaron Peck, Professor of Hebrew and Chaldee, 
from the University of Prague. Quarto, pp. 589. Longman and Co., 
London. 

This is an interesting publication. It is intitled a ‘Concordance,’ but it 

comprehends much more than is generally understood by that term. It isa 

concordance so far as respects the words of our authorized version ; but it may be 
said to be both concordance and lexicon so far as respects the Hebrew Bible. 

It gives the terms of the English Bible alphabetically, and under each English 

word it gives the Hebrew word or words which are so rendered throughout the 

Old Testament. These Hebrew words are sometimes synynomous, more fre- 

uently they have shades of difference in their meaning, and sometimes this 

Tienes amounts to opposition. On the other hand, when the sense of one 

word in the Hebrew is conveyed by two or more words in English, the Hebrew 

word is then repeated where the several English words occur. The primary 
design of the book is to assist the mere ‘ English reader’ in arriving at a more 
definite understanding of the meaning of Scripture ; but the man must be pro- 

foundly versed in the Hebrew tongue to whom this volume would not be a 

welcome coadjutor. It will often afford him the assistance he needs when both 

lexicon and concordance have failed him; while the English reader will be sur- 
prised to mark the new lights which it supplies to the sacred page. 
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LVI. The English Hezxapla, consisting of the Six important Vernacular 

translations of the New Testament Scriptures; viz., A.D. 1380, Wicliff’s 
interesting Version. a.v. 1534, Ti "s own revised edition, printed at 
Antwerp. a.v. 1539, The Version printed under the care of Archbishopr 
Cranmer. a.v. 1557, The Translation made and printed by the Exiles 
at Geneva during Queen Mary's reign. a.p. 1581, The Version pre- 
pared by the Popish College at Rheims. a.v. 1611, The present transla- 
tion, as authorized by King James the First—all exhibited on each opening 
of the volume, arranged in parallel columns under the Greek Original ; 
preceded by an elaborate account of the Translations and the Translator . 
4to. Samuel Bagster and Sons, London, 1845. 


We have given this somewhat lengthy title in full because we wish our 
readers to mark what it contains, in place of passing lightly over it. We 
scarcely need say that the work which this title-page describes is one of great 
interest. It has been for some time before the public. But in this second 
edition, which is issued in monthly parts, a careful revision has been extended 
to the whole; and the Introductory History of our English Vernacular Ver- 
sions, with memorials of the several translators and their times, is entirely 
new. We are very happy to find that the old introduction has been superseded 
by another much more worthy of the place assigned to it; we speak thus, 
presuming that the remaining portion of this ‘ History’ will be prepared with 
no less care and erudition than that which is before us in these Parts. At 

e work worthy of the public patronage. ‘The r, the t hy, an 
the all dimirable. It a book which most 
devout spirits of our land speak to us as from the long past, each in a manner 
to illustrate the onward working of our mother tongue, and all concerning the 
wonderful works of God! Such a volume has power to dispose the imaginative, 
feeling, and spiritual mind to much pleasant and profitable musing. 


LVIII. The School. Painted by Daviy Wirxie. Engraved by John 
Burnet, Esq. F.G. Moon, Threadneedle Street, London. 


This is an engraving produced under very disadvantageous circumstances, 
and exhibiting, we conceive, manifest proofs of the difficulty the eminent 
engraver has experienced in working out his bold undertaking. The scene is 
laid in an English village school, where all the varied incidents, so well suited 
to the pencil of Wilkie, are scattered about in rich profusion. As a sketch, care- 
fully laid out, and containing the germ of one of his happiest subjects, we do 
not wonder that the original should have been twice sold since his death, at 
large and increasing et But to attempt to render this into a finished 
engraving, to which Wilkie’s name shall be attached, is a liberty that can only 
be justified by perfect success, and this we certainly do not discover here. 
There is a coarse exaggeration, a vulgarity about many of the faces, which we 
look in vain for in the ‘Blind Man’s Buff, or the Penny Wedding. We would 
instance, the hungry little glutton on the right hand, as well as the girl who 
conceals her face behind her book, as proofs, though not the only ones, of what 
we say. The schoolmaster too, the curate, seemingly, of the village church, 
lacks all the fine grace that the master’s finishing touches would have given 
him. On the whole, the engraving, though by no means wanting in a certain 
popular showiness, proves that the picture was in no state for engraving, even 
with the able aid of Burnet’s talent in the translation, but at most, should only 
have been rendered as a lithographic sketch, preserving a facsimile of its 
unfinished state. 
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LIX. A Treatise on Painted Glass, showing its applicability to every style 
of Architecture. By James Battantyne. Chapman and Hall, London. 
A most valuable contribution to the literature of practical art. The author 
is already well known, not only as the successful competitor for adorning the 
windows of the Houses of Parliament with painted glass, but also for contribu- 
tions of no mean value to the domains of poetry and fiction. He has here 
struck out a new path, at once judicious instructive; the relics of ancient 
art are viewed with the clear discrimination of a sound judgment, which knows 
well how to venerate their worth without a slavish copy of their imperfections. 
We strongly recommend the work to all who feel any interest in the subject of 
architectural decoration, or wish to arrive at those true principles of taste, which 
shall enable them to give a reason for their opinions on an art that is every day 
coming into more general use. 


LX. A Booke of Christmas Carols. Tluminated from Ancient Manuscripts 
in the British Museum. Joseph Cundall, London. 


Medizeval art. must needs become popular when its architecture and theolo- 
gical eccentricities are so much in demand; but if it produce no worse fruit 
than this very pretty ephemeron, we shall be the last to quarrel with the fancy. 
The borders are rich in crimson, green, and gold ; so very rich, indeed, that we 
should not wonder if many lay it aside without observing that it contains 
within these showy frames a series of quaint carols by Herrick, Bishop Hall, 
and others, well suited to the taste of those retool gay dish is provided. 
We regret that the publisher has availed himself so stintedly of the varied 
treasures of the British Museum, whence these are drawn. A very slight 
increase of cost would have obviated the necessity for repeating the same bor- 
der, as is done through successive pages. Nevertheless, the book is one of the 
prettiest of the season. 


sass of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. Hugh Paton, Edin- 
urgh. 

We have just seen the first number of this work, which, to all who feel an 
interest in the romantic capital of the Stuarts, promises to be a very acceptable 
boon. The wood cuts are executed in a most spirited style, and the engrav- 
ings (of which there are two in the number) have an appearance of fidelity 
and vigour about them not always found in such topographical works. 

The work we have no doubt will meet with the patronage it so well deserves 
among the clanish citizens of the north. 


LXI. The Biblical Review, and Congregational Magazine, No. J. 
January, 1846. 

This Magazine has been for many years a fair representative of the a 
intelligence, candour, and piety of the congregationalists of England. Its late 
editor, the Rev. John Blackburn, is entitled to much esteem and gratitude for 
the manner in which he has served his generation through this channel. It is 


now to bea work ofa more biblical and erudite description, and, judging from: 


this first number, is destined to do good service in those departments. Its 
present editors have our best wishes for their success. 
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Foreign Literary Intelligence. 


1. Theology and Philosophy. 


Benexe, E.: Die neue ee Erlauternde Aufsitze zur Zweiten 
A meines Lehrbuchs der Psychologie als Natur-wissenschaft. (The 
new Psychology. Explanatory Essays on the second edition of my System of 
Psycho! as a Natural Science.) Berlin, 1845, 8vo.—The author believes 
himself to be the great reformer of the whole science of psychology. His 
views certainly deserve the attention of those who wish to study philosophy 
profoundly. 

Busre, W.: Dr. Martin Luther's Glaubenslehre, aus und in den Quellen 
dargestellt. (Dr. Martin Luther's doctrinal teaching, exhibited from and in 
its sources.) Halle, 1845, 8vo.—This is on the whole a serviceable view of 
Luther's theological opinions, and is well adapted to increase our veneration 
for the great reformer. It is arranged d tically, containing, after an 
introduction on revelation and scripture: 1. The doctrine of God, his existence 
and work ; 2. The doctrine of man, his state of innocence and of sin; 3. The 
doctrine of salvation, the person and work of Christ, saving faith, justification, 
— means of grace, the church; 4. The doctrine of the ‘Last 

ngs.” 

Fr.: Die biblisch-prophetische Theologie, ihre Fortbildung 
durch C. A. Crusius, und ihre neueste Entwickelung seit der Christologie 
Hengstenberg’s, Historisch-Kritisch dargestellt. (The biblico-prophetical 
Theology, its advancement by C. A. Crusius, and its most recent develope- 
ment since the Christology of Hengstenberg, exhibited historically and criti- 
cally.) Leipzig, 1845, 8vo.—Dr. Delitzsch is one of the most eminent 
biblical scholars of the Lutheran church. His labours have been chiefly upon 
the Old Testament. He here furnishes us with a most interesting critical 
history of the recent German schools of interpretation. 

- Heyper, C. L. W.: Kritische Darstellung und Vergleichung der Aristo- 
telischen und Hegelschen Dialektik, mit ovmsesnen der Dialektik der 
vorangegangenen Systeme. (Critical Statement and Comparison of the Aris- 
totelian and Hegelian Dialectics, with reference to the Dialectics of precedin 
systems.) Vol. I. Pt. 1. Erlangen, 1845.—This work is very interesting me 
important, as an attempt to show the relations between modern philosophy 
and the system of the greatest of the ancient philosophers. The present part 
is upon the ‘Methodology’ of the Aristotelian philosophy, and of the earlier 
Greek systems. 

Missions. We can only transcribe the titles of the following important 
words on this subject, which have in Germany.— Wicarrs, 
Dr. J.: Geschichte der Evangelischen Mission. (History-of t Evangelical 
Mission.) Gotha, 1845, 8vo.—FEnesr, J. F.: Geschichte der Trankebarschen 
Mission. (His of the Mission to Tranquebar’ “‘ranslated from the 
Danish by Dr. E. Francxs. Grimma, 1845, 8vo.— W EcENER, H.: Geschichte 
der Christlichen Kirche auf dem Gesellschafts-Archipel, nebst ausfiihrlicher 
Schilderung des friiheren Zustandes der Insulaner. (History of the Christian 
church on the Society Islands, with a complete description of the previous con- 
dition of the islanders.) With a Preface by Dr. Neanper. Vol. con- 
taining the history of the Mission up to the overthrow of heathenism. Berlin, 
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1844, 8vo.—Isenpera, C. W.: Abessinien und die Evangelische Mission. 
Erlebnisse in AZgypten, auf und an dem rothen Meere, dem Meerbusen von 
Aden, und besonders in Abessinien. Tagebuch meiner dritten Missionsreise 
vom Mai 1842 bis Dec. 1843. Nebst einer geographischen, ethnographischen, 
und historischen Einleitung. (Abyssinia and the Evangelical Mission. Ex- 
periences in Egypt, on the Red Sea, the bay of Aden, and especially in Abys- 
sinia. Journal of my third missionary journey from May, 1842, to December, 
1843. With a geographical, ethnographical, and historical Introduction.) Pre- 
face by Dr. Nirzscu. Bonn, 1844, 8vo.—Scumipt, K. C. G.: Der Sieg des 
Christenthums. Geschichte der Pflanzung und Verbreitung des Evangeliums 
durch die Missionen. (The Triumph of Christianity. History of the planting 
and spread of the Gospel by means of Missions.) Leipzig, 1845, 8vo. 

Novum Testamentum Greece. Textum ad fidem antiquorum Testium 

recensuit, brevem Apparatum Criticum, una cum Variis Lectionibus Elzevi- 
riorum, Knappii, Scholzii, Lachmanni subjunxit, Argumenta et Locos Paral- 
lelos indicavit, Commentationem Isagogicam, notatis propriis Lectionibus Edd. 
Tertiz, atque Millianze, Matthaciane, Griesbachianz ; pramisit 
A. F. C. Tiscnenporr. Lips. 1841, 16mo.—This work is so fully described by 
its title, that we need only add that its execution fulfils the promise of its title 
page, and that it is very cheap. It is therefore by far the most useful edition 
of the Greek Testament for students in general. It also contains excellent 
Prolegomena, in four parts ; the first part being an essay on the Recensions 
of the G. T. text ; the second an explanation of the plan of this edition; the 
third remarks on the other editions mentioned on the title page; and the 
fourth, an index of the critical authorities for the text—namely, MSS., ancient 
versions, and the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers. 
Qurinet, E.: Le Christianisme et la Révolution Francaise. Paris, 1845, 
8vo.—We have here one of the most splendid productions of that spirit of 
free inquiry, now no longer allied to infidelity, which has raised in France a 
fresh storm of indignation against Popery and Jesuitism. The bold attacks 
made by Quinet and Michelet, in their lectures in the University of France 
against the Jesuits, have resounded through Europe. The present work 
consists of fifteen lectures, in which Quinet treats, first of Jesuitism, then of 
Ultramontanism, and then he proceeds to the main subject of his work, which 
contains much more than its title promises; for he discourses, not so much on 
Christianity and the French Revelation, as on the spirit and power of Chris- 
tianity in the world. Quinet is a poet and a philosopher, and his style is 
distinguished by the most enchanting eloquence of which the French language 
is susceptible. Those will, however, be disappointed, who expect to find in this 
work an exhibition of Evangelical Protestantism. Still it will benefit every 
reader, who has wisdom to learn, and the spirit of which it is a development 
must tend to prepare many for the reception of pure religion. 

Remusat, a De: De la Philosophie Allemande. Rapport 4 l’Académie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques, précédé d'une introduction sur les doctrines 
de Kant, de Fichte, de Schelling, et de Hegel. Paris, 1845, 8vo.—How 
great is the importance which the learned men of France attach to the stud 
of German philosophy is curiously shown by the history of this work. 
1836, the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences offered the largest prize 
which they could este, for a critical examination of the German philosophy 
since Kant.. Six essays were sent in during 1838, but the Academy was 
dissatisfied with them all, and enlarged the term two years further. Again, 
in 1840, seven essays were sent in, and were all rejected, and the term was 
further enlarged to four years. At length, in 1844, three essays were re- 
ceived, and the prize was adjudged to Professor WiiuM, of Strasburg. The 
work before us is an elaborate report on the whole subject, and is perhaps the 
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best account of the modern German philosophy which is accessible to those 
who are unacquainted with the German language. 

Seyrrartu, G.: Chronologia Sacra. Untersuchungen iiber das.Geburtsjahr 
des Herrn, und die Zeitrechnung des Alten und Neuen Testamentes. (In- 
Sy ame upon the birth-year of our Lord, and the Chronology of the Old 
avd New Testament.) Leipzig, 1846, 8vo.—We need not remark upon the 

importance of such a work as this to students of theology and antiquity. We 

ly possess nothing of the kind, except the four large octavos of Hales, 
which are disfigured by some grievous faults, and the portions of Clinton’s 
Fasti relating to sacred chronology, which are of such a form as by no means 
to supersede a work like the present. Dr. Seyffarth has brought to his task 
the profound learning which it obviously requires, and has condensed into 
his one volume nearly all the information which is of any value, concernin 
.the chronology of the nations whose history is directly or incidentally notic 
in the Bible. His views are in some respects original. He is a strong advo- 
cate of the Septuagint era of the world, in preference to that of the Hebrew 
text, and he endeavours to show that the former is confirmed by the chrono- 
logy of the Egyptians, and other oriental nations. 

ISCHENDORF, C.: Reise in den Orient. (Travels in the East.) Vol. I., 
Leipzig, 1845, 8vo.—These travels, like those of Dr. Robinson in Palestine, 
were undertaken chiefly with the view of throwing fresh light upon the Bible ; 
and they have been rewarded, not only by the collection of much interesting 
information, but also by the discovery of valuable literary documents in the 
libraries of some of the oriental monasteries. 

Ueber die Perfectibilitat des Katholicismus. Streitschriften zweier Kathol. 
Theologen ; zugleich ein Beitrag zur Aufhellung einiger wichtigen Begriffe 
aus Bolzanos Religionswissenchaft. (On the Perfectibility of Catholicism. 

. Controversial writings of two Catholic theologians; likewise, a contribution 

towards the elucidation of some important ideas out of Bolzano’s Science of 
Religion.) Leipzig, 1845, 8vo.—One of the most interesting works of modern 
controversial divinity, especially when viewed in connexion with the present 
state of Catholicism in Germany. 


2. Classical Literature. 


Goerttiine, C. W.: Funfzehn Roémische Urkunden auf Erz und Stein, nach 
den Originalen neu verglichen und herausgegeben. (Fifteen Roman documents 
on copper and stone, newly collated and edited from the originals.) Halle, 
1845, 8vo.—In this work Dr. Géttling furnishes us with copies and elucidations 
of fifteen of the most important inscriptions, to aid in the investigation of 
Roman antiquities. He divides them into three classes : first, original Roman 
archives on copper—namely, Lex de XX. questoribus, Lex Fundania, or Ple- 
biscitum de Termensibus Pisidis Majoribus, and Lex Regia Vespasiani : secondly, 
copies, on copper, of Roman original archives—namely, the Edictum de Bac- 
chanalibus, the fragments of the Lex Thoria Agraria, the fragments of the Ler 
Servilia, a fragment of a Lex Judiciaria, probably the Plautian, the Senatuscon- 

_sultum Lutatianum de Asclepiade Clazomenio Sociisque, and the Heraclean 
Tables : thirdly, original decrees of the Italian confederacy on marble—namely, 
the Lex Pagana of the P. Herculaneus, a decree of the Senate of Veii, and 
a decree of the Senate of Tergeste. The three other documents, which make 
up the fifteen, are noticed incidentally. 

Horatin Fraccr Epistolas Commentariis uberrimis instructas edidit S. 
Obbarius. Fase. VI. cont. Epist. XIII—XVI. Lips. 1845, 8vo.—This edition 

-is remarkable for the ingenuity with which Obbarius opposes the views of the 
most distinguished modern writers on Horace, such as Orelli, Diintzner, &c. 
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Kxotz, Dr. Rersnorp: Handbuch der Lateinischen Litteratur-geschichte 


Quellen bearbeitet. (Manual of the History of Latin Literature, con- 


structed from the original sources.) —Since the second revival of learning, and 
the establishment of new principles of philology, it is remarkable how much 
more attention has been paid to Greek than to Latin. The fact may be easily 
accounted for; but its results have been very mischievous in one 
namely, in an undue depreciation of Latin literature. A reaction has, however, 
begun, and some of the best English and foreign scholars are earnestly devoting 
their attention to this important department ofa 
of Greek literature we have several first-rate works, a unhappily, but one 
in English, the work of Miiller,) but there is only one 
of any value, and this is by no means first-rate. We refer to the work of Bihr, 
which we noticed in our last number. The present work, by Dr. Klotz, bids 
fair to supply the want of a complete history of Latin literature. The sub- 
jects contained in the first volume are, an introductory examination of the 
sources and authorities, a first chapter, on the origin of the Latin Language ; 
and a second, on the farther development of the Latin language, and the first 
foundations of Latin literature. 
Oxex11 and Barrer announce a much improved reprint of their great 
edition of Cicero. 

Ross, L. : Reisen auf den Griechischen Inseln des iigdischen Meeres. (Travels 
‘on the Greek Islands of the Mgean Sea.) Vol. TIL 
This work, though chiefly valuable to the classical student, is not without inte- 
rest for Pe pene reader. The present volume refers to the islands of Melos, 


ancient learning. For the history 


istory of Roman literature 


Stuttgart, 1845. 8vo. 


ra, Casos, Carpathos, Rhodes, Chalce, Syme, Cos, Calymos, 


- Scunermer, C. E. C.: Apparatus Pindarici Supplementum, ex Codicibus 
ratislaviensibus. Vratislav. 1844, 4to.—A very useful supplement to Bockh’s 
great edition of Pindar. 

P. Vireu1 Maronis Carmina breviter enarravit Philippus Wagner. Lips. 
1845, 8vo.—This is an excellent abridgment of Wagner’s larger edition of 
Virgil, which was published in 1841, and which is one of the best we have. 
The present edition, however, contains a pretty complete commentary, and will 
be found very useful, not only in schools, but by more advanced students. 

Vita Zsopi. Ex Vratislaviensi ac partim Monacensi et Vindobonensi 
Codicibus nunc primum edidit A. Westermann.—Brunswick and London. 
Williams and Norgate, 1845, 8vo. 

Wetcxer, F. G.: Kleine Schriften, vol. IJ. Bonn, 1845, 8vo.—This new 
volume of Welcker’s minor writings contains essays on subjects connected with 
Homer, and Greek epic poetry in general, on Sappho, Pindar, Anacreon, and 
other lyric poets, on Zsop, on the Ajax of Sophocles, on the re 
-Hesychius, and a moe interesting paper on the sophist Prodicus viewed as the 
forerunner of the phi 
Zumet, C. G.: Ueber die Bauliche Einrichtung des Romischen Wohnhaus. 


ilosophy of Socrates. 
architectural arrangement of the Roman dwelling-house.) Berlin. 


-1844, 8vo.—The subject of this work is almost as difficult as it is interesting; and 
Dr. Zumpt’s lecture will be found a useful contribution towards its determination. 


3. History, Geography, and General Literature. 


Carzricuse: L’Europe depuis l'avénement du Roi Louis-Philippe. Pour 
faire suite a I’ Histoire de la Restauration, du méme auteur. Tom. I—IV. 
Paris, 1845, 8vo.—We regret that we cannot speak more favourably on this 
occasion than we spoke of the author’s last work in our second number. M. 
Capefigue seems to have become a mere bookseller’s hack. 
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Fatimerayer, Dr. J. P: Fragmente aus dem Orient. (Fragments from 
the East.) 2 vols. Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1845.—An account of a journey to 
Trebizond and Constantinople, by an author already known by his classical 
work on the Morea. It is a rich outpouring of the results of observation and 
reflection, writing with a warm spirit of German nationality. 

Fiscuer, L. H.: Des Deutschen Volkes Noth und Klage erértert. (The 
want and complaints of the German people examined.) Frankf. 1845, 8vo.— 
The author, who is a distinguished jurist and statesman, holding high office in 
the Duchy of Oldenburg, takes a calm and somewhat conservative view of the 

uestion which is exciting the most intense interest in Germany. He maintains 
that there is a general progress on every hand, which violent organic changes 
would put in peril. He preaches goodwill and forbearance between the people 
and their rulers, and takes his stand on the maxim, “firm justice for the 
sound, and just firmness for the unsound.” He examines, with care and often 
with the greatest fairness, the wants, real and alleged, of the patriotic party. 
But, like all conservative writers, he forgets the main point of the whole su 
ject. Material prosperity may satisfy a people who have not yet attained to 
the idea of a free state ; but the Germans have that idea too clearly and firmly 
fixed in their minds, to stop short of its realization. May they soon peaceably 
obtain the blessing! 

Hrrzie, Dr. F.: Zur altesten Vélker-und Mythen-Geschichte. Ist Bd. 
Urgeschichte und M logie der Philistaer. (On the most ancient history of 
nations and myths. Vol. I. Early History and Mythology of the Philistines.) 
Leipzig, 1845, 8vo.—The author maintains, on grounds which will scarcely 
bear examination, that the Philistines and Pelasgians were of the same race. 

JougnaL pEs Savants. Paris, 1845, 8vo.—Among the most interesting 

pers in this important journal are those of Cousin, on philosophic documents 
Sion from various libraries; of Raoun Rocuertre, on the most recent disco- 
veries in the kingdom of Naples and at Rome; of Biot, on a statement of the 
lunar theory by an Arabian author of the 10th Caper ; of Mianext, on Antonio 
Perez and Philip II. ; and Lerronng, the table of Abydos, printed in moveable 
types, a a a specimen of the typographical reproduction of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

lee Le Duc: La Finlande, son Histoire primitive, sa — ie, s& 
poesie épique, avec la traduction complete de sa grande épopée la son 
génie national, sa condition politique et sociale depuis la conquéte Russe. Paris, 
1845. 2 vols. 8vo.—This is a very interesting account of a comparatively un- 
known country, by an author who has long resided in it. The extent and 
variety of matter which it contains is sufficiently described by the title. 

August Martrui# in seinem Leben und Wirken, zum Theil nach seiner 
eigenen Erzihlung dargestellt, von seinem Sohne Konstantin. Nebst einem 
lebensgeschichtlichen Abriss seines Bruders F. C. Matthiii. (Augustus Mat- 
thiee in his life and works, partly exhibited after his own narrative, by his son 
Constantine. With a cagnahien sketch of his brother, F. C. Matthiz.) 
Quedlinburg, 1845, 8vo.—Dr. Matthiz was one of the first, though far from 
the most eminent, of those German philologers, the translation of whose works 
has had so happy an influence on English scholarship. He died on the 3rd of 
January, 1839. 

Ratuery,E. J. B.: Histoire des Etats generaux en France, suivie d'un 
examen comparatif de ces assemblées et des parlements d’ Angleterre, ainsi que 
des causes qui les ont empechées de devenir, comme ceux-ci, une institution 
reguliére. Paris, 1845, 8vo.—The title sufficiently describes the subject of this 
essay, which obtained the _ of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. It deserves a careful perusal. Competent judges speak of it as one 


of the most truly valuable productions of recent literature. 
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Never Nexrotoc der Deutschen. (New Obituary of Germans.) For the 
year 1843, being the 21st annual series. Weimar, 1845, 2 vols. 8vo.—The 
number of persons whose deaths are recorded in this volume is 1649. Out of 
this number, there are memoirs, more or less complete, of 356, among whom are, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Dolz, Fries, Von Grolman, Hahnemann, and other dis- 
tinguished names. ‘The work is a very valuable one on the whole, but it is dis- 
figured by some faults in the execution. It is accompanied by a volume, con- 
taining a general register for the years 1833—1842. 

Memorres 1A Societe Tome II. Parts 1 &2. Paris, 
1845.—An Ethnological Society has been established at Paris under the patron- 
age of the Prince de Joinville. It numbers among its members many distinguished 
scholars, officers, and men of business, who are residing in various parts of the 
world, and ‘have engaged to communicate to the society their observations on 
the different races of mankind. All the members, except about sixty, are 
Frenchmen. This volume of their transactions contains a list of the members, 
the rules of the society, and a number of interesting papers. 

-Raumex, F. v.: Die vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika. (The 
United States of North America.) Vols. I. and II. Leipz. 1845, 8vo.— Von 
Raumer’s reputation as an historian is the best recommendation of this work. 
With the view of completing his great work on the history of Europe, down 
to the most recent times, he undertook journeys to Frinee, Ragland, taly, and 
North America; and he has given to the world his impressions respecting the 
state of each of those countries. He went to America, well aware of the com- 

plaints which our Transatlantic brethren make of all European travellers who 
lows written about them, and therefore determined to trust only his own eyes. 
‘We cannot here condense the results of his observations ; but we can safely 
promise great entertainment and instruction to readers of the book. 
Scuort, and Atsert: Wallachische Miirchen. Mit einer Ein- 
leitung tiber das volk der Wallachen, und einem Anhang ziir Erklirung der 
Miirchen. (Wallachian Tales. With an introduction upon the Wallachian 
le, and an appendix for the elucidation of the tales). Stuttgart and 
Titingen, 1845.—There are few subjects on which the inquiries of travellers 
have been attended with more interesting results, than the popular tales and 
traditions of various nations. The present collection was made by Arthur 
Schott, during a long residence among the Wallachians, and edited by him 
with the assistance of his brother, Professor Albert Schott, an author of some 
literary celebrity, who has collected much valuable information in the form of 
a commentary ori the tales. 

Scurerper, Hirrotyt: Aurelia. Bilder und Triume aus Baden und der 
Umgegend. (Pictures and Dreams from Baden and its neighbourhood.)— 
Who that has rambled over the romantic rocks and ruins of the Alte Schloss, 
and looked into the neighbouring wilds of the Black Forest, will not feel 
ready to welcome the ancient stories, both historical and legendary, which 
Schreiber has here collected? The title Aurelia is the ancient name of Baden. 

Tuuers’s History of the Consulate and Empire has proceeded to a fifth 
volume, which contains the narrative of the foundation of the empire, the 
formation of the third coalition, and the preparations for the invasion of Eng- 
land. M. Thiers is bringing out an Atlas of most excellent maps and plans, 
to illustrate his works, three parts of which are published. This is not the 
place to enter into a criticism of M. Thiers’s History. Its enormous faults are 
not likely to deceive an English reader. As a lively historical romance, it will 
repay any one for the trouble of reading it in the original. Besides this, its 
historical value is really not small, on account of the new sources of in- 
formation which M. Thiers has had within his reach. Only it is necessary 
not always to accept his use of those sources. 
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Another celebrated historian of the French Revolution, M. Lacretelle, has 
announced a history of the Consulate and Empire, on the same scale as the 
work of M, Thiers; and one of the most eloquent German writers of the day 
is engaged on the same subject ; so that we are likely to have this important 
period of history thoroughly discussed. 

Tuierscu, Apologie eines Philhellenen wider den Fiirsten v. Piickler- 
Muskau. (Apology of a Philhellenian against the Prince of Piickler-Muskau.) 
Miinchen, 1846, 8vo.—Professor Thiersch, who is well acquainted with modern 
Greece, by personal observation, and who published an interesting account of 
the condition of the country twelve years ago, (‘ De l'état actuel de la Gréce,) 

ives in this work an exposition of his views on the present intricate state of 
its politics. He is a strong opponent of the party of Eapo d'Istrias, and of the 
policy of England with respect to Greece, 

Vevittot, Louis: Les Francais en Algérie. Souvenirs Voyage fait en 
1841. Tours, 1845, 8vo.—An affecting picture, by an eye-witness, who lived 
in the French army for about six months, of the fearful state of the military 
‘colony’ of Northern Africa. The book contains many very interesting 
details concerning the Arab tribes. The author, however, views the state of 
things in Algeria, not so much in a military or political, as in a religious point 
of view. He travelled in Algeria, as he had already travelled in various parts 
of Furope, as a pilgrim; and his object in writing 1s, “instruire un peu, faire 
quelquefois prier.” 

EIMARIScHES Herper-Atsum. (The Weimar Herder-Album.) Jena, 
1845, 8vo.—When the 24th of August, 1844, was kept as a festival throughout 
a great part of Germany, in memory of Herder, the people of that town, 
which was so long rendered illustrious by the literary society, of which he 
was one of the coryphei, resolved to execute a more enduring memorial of 
him; and hence this Album, which contains some unpublished writings by 
him, and several essays by distinguished authors on various parts of his life. 

ZscuHoxKE, H.: Des Schweizerlands Geschichte fiir das Schweizervolk. 
(The History of Switzerland for the Swiss people.) 7th edition. Aarau, 
1843.—This little work deserves to be much better known in England than it 
is. Its author is already regarded by us with great interest, both on account 
of his excellent tales, and of the peculiarities of his psychological nature, which 
were referred to in an article in our last number. e present work is one 
of the very best existing specimens of how history ought to be written for the 

people. We are happy to see an advertisement ofa fine lithograph of Schrader’s 
portrait of Zschokke, which is published at Magdeburg. 


4.—Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Our countryman Gisson, the sculptor, has been elected an honorary asso- 
ciate of the Academy of Fine Arts, at Munich. 

Dr. Orro Jann, the distinguished philologer, extraordinary professor in the 
University of Greifswald, has been appointed ordinary professor. We may 
take this opportunity of explaining, that in the German universities, an extra- 
ordinary professor is much in the position of an extra or occasional lecturer 
among us, while an ordinary professor is one of the regular body of professors. 

Dr. K. Lenrs has been raised from an extraordinary to an ordinary pro- 
fessorship in the University of Konigsberg. 


5.— Obituary. 


On the 19th of October, at Miinster, the Ancusisnop or CoLoane, whose 
dispute with the King of Prussia in 1837 must be fresh in the memory of our 
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-readers. His name was Clement Augustus Droste Zu Vischerung. He was 
the author of some religious works. 

On the 17th of October, at Thury-sous-Clermont, the celebrated astronomer, 
Count J. D. Cassrn1. He was born at Paris, on the 30th of June, 1748, and 
was therefore in his 98th year. His father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
were all distinguished astronomers. 

On the 19th of July, Dr. H. A. C. Harvernicx, Professor of Theology at 
Kénigsberg, author of an Introduction to the Old Testament, Commentaries 
on Daniel and Ezekiel, and other works on the Old Testament. 

On the 4th of September, at Chateau-vieux, near St. Aignan, Pierre-Paul 
pouasy-anpeaael one of the most distinguished French literati of the last er 
years ; celebrated as the founder of the modern eclectic school of 
philosophy, of “ger his disciple, Victor Cousin, is the leader. 
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